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Sect. V. 

Ttctreat o/thelOfiOO Greeks Jrom the Province of Babylon 
oMfoTaa TVebiaond. 

<B 1*HS generals of the Greeks having been seised, and the 
officers who atu jded them massacred* the troq>s were in 
the highest consternation. They were S or 600 kagaes from 
Greece, surrounded with great rivers and hostile nations, 
without any supplies of provisions. In this state of general 
dejection, they could not think of taking either nourishment 
or repose. In the middle of the ni^ht, Xenophon, a young 
Athenian, but ci prudence and capaaty superior to his years, 
went to some of the officers, and represented to them, that 
th^ had no time to lose ; that it was of the last importance 
to prevent the bad designs of the enemy ; that, however 
smaU their number, they would render themselves formida- 
ble, if they behaved with boldness and resolution ; that va- 
lour and not multitude determines the success of arms ; and 
that it was necessary above all things to nominate general; 
immediately ; because an army without commanders is like 
-a body without a soul. A council was immediately held, at 
which 100 officers were present, and Xenophon, being de&red 
to speak, enforced the reasons at large, whicli he had at hrst 
but hghtly touched upon ; and by his advice commanders 
were ^pomted. These were Tima^on in the room of Clear- 
chus, Xanthides for Socrates, Cleanor for Agias, Philesjiis 
for Menon, and Xenophon for Proxenus. 

. a 3^oph. in Exped. Cyt. 1. iii-et in 
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Before the break of day, tbey assembled the amf. The 
generals made speeches to animate the troops, and Xenophon 
amongst the rest. " Fellow-soldiers,** said he, ** the loss of 
" so many brave men by vile treadieiy , and the being aban- 
•• doned by our friends, is very dei)lorabre : but we must not 
*' sink under our misfortunes, and if we cannot conquer, let 
*^ us choose rather to perish gloriously, than to fell mto the 
** hands of Barbarians, who would ini&ct upon us the greatr 
<' est miseries. Let us call to mind the glorious battle^ of 
" Platxa, Thermq)yl8e, Salamis, and so many others, where- 
*< in our ancestors, though with a small number, havefoi^ht 
" and defeated the' innumerable armtes of the Persians, and 
*• thereby rendered the name alone of Greek for ever fornud' 
" able. It b to their invincible valour we owe the honour 
" we possess, of acknowledging no masters i^pon earth but 
" the gods, nor ai^ happiness but what iS (consistent with 11- 
" bcrty. Those gods, the avengers of perjury, and witnesses 
** of the enemy's perfidy, will be favourable to us ; and as 
*' they are attacked in the violation of treaties, aiid take 
** pleasure in humbling the proud, and exalting the low, they 
'* will alsoMow U0 toSattle, and combat for us. For the rest^ 
'* feUow-soldiers, as we have ne refoge but in victory^ which 
'* must be our hope, and wiU make us ample amoids for 
^ whatever it co^s to attain it ; I should bdieve, if it were 
« yoor opiQ]fin> that, in order to make a more expeditious 
*' atnd less difficult retreat^ it would be very proper to rid 
*' ourselyes of all the useless baggt^^ and tokeep only what 
«' is absolut^y necessary in our mux:h." All the sddiers 
that moment lifted up their hands to agnlfy thdr af^roba- 
tkn andconseBtto all that had been said, and without loss of 
time set fire to their tents and carriages : such of them a» 
had too much equipage giving it to others who had too lit- 
tle, aod deatrqyB« the rest 

It was resolved to march the army without tumult or vio- 
knee, if their return was not opposed ; butotherwise to open 
themselves a passage sword ux hand through the enemy. 
T^ey therefore began theur march in the form of a great 
hollow square, with the baggpage in the centre. Chkriaophus 
the Lacedemonian had the vanguard ; two of the oldest 
captains the right and left ; and Timasion with XenophtiQ 
were posted in the rear, as the youngest officers. The ianA, 
(lay was 4istresang ; because, having neither horse nor sling- 
ers, they were extremely harassed by a detachment sent 
agionst them : but they provided against that inconvenience 
by following Xenophon^s advice. They chose 300 men oat 
of the Rhodians^ among the troops, whom they armed with ~ 
sliagB, and augmented their pay tov their encouragement. 
Th^ could throw 9»4ax Kjsm asthe Persians^ because they 
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^Bcfaaif^ baHs of lead, ao^ the othen made ute only of 
lai^^ts. Tiiejr mounted alao a squadroD of 50 men upon 
the honea intendBa liar the ha^age, and tu{iplied their pl&ccs 
inth other beasts cf burden. By the means cf this supply a 
second detaidunent of the eoninr were very sererely haaaled. 
After some days maich, Tusaphemes appeared with all 
his forces. He contanted hhnaetfat first with hwiwsing the 
Oreeks» ndio moved on conrinually. . The laitter observing 
the difficulty of retreating In a hollow square in the hxz of 
the enemy, fiton the uneiremiess of ground* hedges, and 
other obstacles, which might oblige them to break it, changed 
thdr order of bal^ and mavdied hi two cdumns, with the 
lit^ ba^gs^ th^ had is. the space between them. They 
formed a body of reserve of 000 chosen men, wham they 
ffivided into six companies, and fiubdivided by fifties and tens, 
to fodlitate their motions, according as ocaisbn mi^ re- 
ooire. When the coinmns came dose to each other, they 
»dther remained in the rear, or filed off upon the fianks or 
both sides, to avoid disorder ; and when they opened, they 
£dl into the void sp£^ in the rear between tte two columns. 
Upon £my occasioq of attack, they immediaitely ran where 
it was necessary. The Greeks stood several charges, but 
they were neither considerable, nor attended with much loss. 
They arrived at the river Tygris. As its depth would 
not ad^t them to rep^ it without boat^ they wore obliged 
to cross the Carduchian nunrntains, because there was no 
dher way, and the prisoners reported* thai from thence they . 
would enter Armenia, where th^ might pass the Tygris at 
its source, and afterwards the Euphrates, not very mstant 
from it. To gain those defiles bewe the enemy coukl seize 
them, k was thought proper to set forwards in the night, in 
order to arrive at l^e foot of the mountams l^ the break of 
day ; whidi was done aceofding^y. Chirisopfaus oontmued 
at the head of the advanced guard, with the troops anned 
with misalve weapons, bo^es his ordinary coips ; and Xe- 
nephmi in the rear, with only the heavy-armed soldiers, be- 
cause at that time th«% was nothing to fear on that side. 
The mkahitants qf the country had taken possession of seve- 
nd of the hdghts, fipom whence it was necessary to dislodge 
theiii, wluch could not be done without great danger and 
^fficulty. 
. The officers, having held a council of war, were of opi- 
nion, that it was proper to l^nre behind them all the beasts 
gf burden not absolutely necessary, with all the slaves lately 
taken ; because both the one and the other wouk) retard 
their march too much in the great defiles they had to pans ; 
b^des which, it required a cireater quantity of provisions to 
support them, smd those who h^ the care of the beasts 
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v/tTt usdesft in fight. That regplation was executed with- 
out delay, and they continued thdr mardi, sometiipes fitt- 
ing, and sometimes halting. The passing of the mountains,. 
\¥hich took up seven days, &tigu«l the troops exceedingly, 
and occasioned some loss ; but at length they arrived at vil- 
lages, where they found provisions in abundance, and rested 
some days, to recover the severe fatigues the army had un- 
dergone, in compaiison with which ab they had suffered in 
Persia was trivial. 

But they found themselves soon after exposed to new dan- 
ger. Almost at the foot of the mountains they came to a 
nver, 200 leet in breadth, csdled Centrites, which stopped 
thdr march. They had to defend themselves both agamst 
the enemy, who pursued them in the rear, and the Arme- 
nians, the soldiers of the country, who lined the opposite side 
of the river. They attempted in vain to pass it in a place - 
where the water came up to their arm-pits, and were ear- 
ned away by the rapidity of the current, which the weight • 
qi their arms made them unable to re«st. By good fortune 
they ^scovered another place not so dee|>, where some sol- • 
diers had seen the people of the country pass. It reqmred 
abundance of address, diUgence, and valour, to keep off the / 
enemy on both sides of them. The army however passed/ 
the river at length without much loss. 

They marched afterwards with less interruption ; passed ^ 
the source of the Tygris, and arrived at the httie river Te- • 
leboa, which is very beautiful, and has many villages on its 
banks. Here began the western Armenia ; which was go^ 
vemed by Tiribasus, a satrap much beloved by the king, who 
had the honour to help lum to <> moimt on horseback when ■ 
at the court : he ofiered to let the army pass, and to suffer the 
soldiers to take aU they wanted, upon condition that they 
should commit no ravages in their march ; wluch proposal 
was accepted and ratified on each side. Tiribasus krot al- 
ways a flying camp at a small distance from the army. There 
fell a great quantity of snow, which gave the troQp& some 
inconvenience ; and they learnt from a prisoner, that Tiriba* 
sus desired to attack the Greeks in their passage over the 
mountams, in a defile, tiuxNigh which they must necessarily 
inarch. They prevented mm by seizing that post, after 
having put the enemy to flight. After some days' march > 
through deserts, they passed th& Euphrates near its source^ . 
not having the water above their waist. 

They suffered exceedingly afterwards from a north wind, 
which blew in their &ces, and obstructed respirafkii ; so 
that it was thought necessary to sacrifice to the wind, upoi)^ 

^ ^ The Fraieh tnmtbitor of Xenophon ay*, ht held tht king** 
fgm M hwMbtek^ witbmt oonsideriaK, Um the aneicvtt napl n 
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which k seemed to abate. They inarched on in tnow five 
or ax feet deq), which killed several servants and beasts of 
burden* besides thirty soldiers. They made firesduring the 
ii%hfe, for they fbiuid plenty of wood. All the next day, they 
continued tbcar march through the snow, where many of 
tbeni, worn down with hunger, winch was followed with Ian- 
gour or €Mnting, continued lyhw upon the ground, through 
weakness and want of ^irits. When sometlung had been 
^ven them to eat, they found Uiemsdves refieved, and con- 
tinued their march. 

The enemy still pursued them. Many, overtaken by the 
night, remained on the road without fire or proviaons^ so 
that several $ed of their hardelilps, and the enemy who fol- 
lowed them took some baggage. Some soldiera were also 
left bdiind, that had lost Uiveir sig^t, wd others thdr toes, 
by tiie snow. Against the first evil it was good to wear 
sometlnng black before the eyes ; and againsi the other, to 
keep the legs sdways ki motion, and to bare tii« foet at night. 
Arnving at a more commodiouB place, they dispersed then- 
selves into the ndghbooring villages, to recover and rqxiae 
after tfaeur foiigues. The houses were buik under Rround, 
with an opening at top, like a well, thronn^ which nie de- 
iscent was by a ladder; but there was another entrance for 
cattle. They found there shen>, cows, goats, poultry ; with 
wheat,' barley* and pulse; and for <lrink, there was beer, 
which was. very strong, when not mingled with water, but 
wa&£^;ree^le to those who were used to it. They drank 
this with a reed out of the vessds that hdd the beer, upon 
which they saw the barlef swim. The master of the house, 
where Xenophon lay, received hhn very Idndly, and even 
showed him where some wine was concealed ; beddes whkdi . 
he made him a present of several horses. He taught him 
also to fosten a kuid of hurdles to their feet, and to do the 
same to the other beasts of burden, to prevent their sinkii^ 
in the snow ; without winch they would have been up to 
the gprth in it at ever^ step. The armv, after having reked 
seven days in these villages, resumed their route. 

After a m^rch of seven days, they arrived at the liver 
Araxes, called also the Pbasis, which is about 100 foet in 
breadth. Two days after they discovered the Phasians, the 
Chaiybes, and the Taochians, who kept the pass of the 
mount^ns, to prevent thdr descending into the plain. They 
saw it was impossible to avcnd coming to a batde with them, 
and resolved to engage the same day. Xenophon, who had 
observed that the enemy defended only the ordinary pas- 
sage, and that the mountain was three leagues in extent 
prop6sed ihe sending of a detachment to take possessicin of 
.the heightB, that commanded the enemy ; which would not 
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be difficult, a^ they might prevent all suspicion of their de<- 
agn by a march in the night, at^d by making a £alse attack. . 
by the main road, to amuse the Barbarians. This was ac- 
cordingly executed, the enemy put to flight, and the pas9 
cleared. 

They crossed the country of the Chalybes, who are the 
most valiant of all the Barbaiians in those parts. When 
they killed an enemy, they, cut off his head, and carried it 
about in tiiumph, smging and dancing. They kept theoi- . 
' selves close shut up in their cities, and when the army 
marched; fell suddenly upon the rear, after having carried 
every thing of value in the countiy into places of safety. 
After 12 or 15 days march they arrived at a very high 
mountain, called Teches, from whence they d^ried me 
sea. The first who perceived it, raised great shouts of joy 
for a considerable time ; which made Xenophon ima^De^ 
that the van-guard was attacked, and go with haste to sop- 
port it. As he approached nearer, the cry of the sea I uie 
4ea J was heard distinctly, and the alarm changed into joy 
and fi;aiety ; and when they came to the top, nothing was- 
heard but a confused ndse of the whole ^iny, crying out 
together, the sea / (Ae sea ! whilst they could not refrain 
from tears, nor from embracing theu* generals and officers.. 
And then, without wf^ting for orders, they heaped up a pile, 
of stones, and erected a trophy, with broken bucklers and 
other arms. 

: From thence they advanced to the mountains of Colchis^- 
one of which was lugher than the rest, and of that the peo- - 
pie of the country had possessed themselves. The Greeks 
drew up in battle at the bottom of it to ascend, for the ac- 
cess wa^ not impracticable. Xenophon did not judge it pro- 
Der to march in line of battle, but oy files; because the sol- 
diers could not keep their ranks, from the inequality of the 
ground, that in some places was eaw, and in others difficulty 
to climb, which might discourage them. That advice was 
approved, and the army fermed according to itt The heavy- 
armed troops amounted to fourscore files, each consisting of 
about 100 men, with 1800 light-armed soldiery, divided in 
three bodies, one of which was posted on the right, another 
on the left, and a third in the centre. After having encou- 
ragei his troc»s, by representing to them, that this was the 
last obstacle they had to surmount, and implored the assist- 
ance of the gods, the army began to ascend the hill The 
enemy were not able to support their .char^ and dispersed. 
They passed the mountain, and encamped in villages, where 
they found provisions in abundance. 

A very strange accident happened there to the army, 
^vhich put them into great CfOnsterqation. For the soldiersi 
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findiDg; abondaoce of bee-hives in that {dace, and eadng the 
hoo^t they were seized with violent vomiting and fluxes, 
aljtended with delirious fits ; so that those, who were least 
in, seemed like drunken men, and the rest, either iuriously 
mad or dying. The earth was strewed with their bodies as 
after a defeat ; however, none of them died, and the distem- 
per ceased the next day, about the same hour it had seized 
them. The third or fourth day the sddiers got up, but in 
the condition in which people are after taking a violent me- 
ificine. 

Two days after, the army arrived near Trebisond, a Greek 
cdony of Sinopians, situate upon the Euxine, or Black Sea, 
m the province oi Colchis. Here they lay encamped for 30 
days, and acquitted themselves of the vows they had made 
to Jupiter, Hercules, and the other deities, to obtain a hap- 
py return into their own country. ' They also celebrated the 
^imes of the horse and foot races, wrestling, boxing, the 
paocratiund ; the whole attended with the greatest joy and 
solemnity. 

Sect. VI. 

TTie Greeks, after having' undergone exceastvefatigueMy and 
surmounted many dangers, arrive ufion the sea-cooMty ofi- 
polite to Byzantium, They fiass the strait, and engage 
in the service of Seut/tes, prince of Thrace, Xen^ihon 
aftervfords repasses the sea with h^ troops, advances to 
Pergarmcs, and joins Thimbron, general qf the Laceda- 
monians^ who was marching against Tissafihemes and 
' Pharnaffosus, 

« After having offered sacrifices to the several divinities, 
^aid c^d>rated t£e games, they deliberated upon the proper 
measares fo their return into Greece. They conchided 
imoD going thither by sea, and for that purpose Chirisophus 
offered to ^ to Anax&us, the admiral of Sparta, who was 
i^ friend, m hopes of being able to obtain ships of him. He 
set oat <iirectly, and Xenophon regulated the order it was 
necessary to observe, and the precautions to be taken for the 
security of the camp, provisions, and forage. He believed 
it also proper to make sure of some vessds, besides those 
that were expected, and made some expeditions against the 
neighbouring people. 

As Chirisophus did not return so soon as was expected, 
and proviMons began to be wanting, it was resolved to pro- 
ceed by land; because there was not a sufficient number o£ 
«hip6 to transport the whole army, and those, which the pre- 

aXeaoph t.ti. 
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caution dPXenophan had procured, were allotted to cany the 
womenjthe okl and Mck maj with all the unnecessary bag- 
g^;e. The army continued its march, and lay Ip days at 
« Cerasus, where there was a general review of the tnxms* 
who were found to amount to 8600 men, out of about 10,0<x) ; 
the rest having died, in the retreat of their wounds, fetigues, 
or diseases. 

In the short time that the Greeks continued in these parts, 
several disputes arose, as well wkh the inhabitants oi the 
country, as with some of the officers, who were jealous of 
Xenophon*s authority, and endeavoured to render him odious 
to the army. But his wisdom and moderation put a stop to 
those disorders ; having made the soldiers sensible that tneir 
sstfsty depended upon preserving union and a good under- 
standing amongst themselves; and obedience to thdr gene- 
rals. 

From Cerasus they went to Cotyora, which is not very- 
remote from it They there deliberated again upon the 
proper measures for tndr return. The inhabitants of the ' 
country represented the almost ipsuperable difficulties of 
going by land, from the ddiles and rivers they had to pass» 
and offi^^ to supply the Greeks with sh^s. This seemed 
the best expedient, and the army embarked accordin^y. 
They arrival the next day at Sinc^, a city of Paphl^onia, 
and a colony of the Mileaans. Clurisophus r^aired tmther 
with gaUies, but without money, though the troops expect- 
ed to receive some. He assured them that the army snoulcl 
be p^ as soon as they were out of the Euxine Slea; and 
that their retreat was universally celebrated, and the sub- 
ject of the discourse and admiration of all Greece. 

The soldiers finding themsdves near enough to Greece, 
desired to make some booty before they arrived there, and 
wkh that view resolved to nominate a general with full au- 
thority, whereas, till then, all affairs were determined in the 
council of war by the plurality of voices. The)r cast their 
eyes imon Xenophon, and caused him to be desired to ac- 
cept mat office. He was not insensible to the honour of 
commanding in chief; but he foresaw the consequences, and 
deared time to consider. After having expressed bis higli 
sense of gratitude for an offer so much to his hanour, he re- 
presented that, to avoid jealousy and division, the success of 
affairs, and the interests of the army, seemed to require, 
that th^ should choose a Lacedacmcxnian for tiieir general, 
as the Spartan state at that time was actually mistress of 
Greece, and in consideration of that choice, would be better 

a This city of Ceraius became fkmout for the cherrvirees, wUeh LttcaHns 
^m brought into Italy, and vtUch lh>in tfieiHie bave boeii (Tupened all ovc;e 
Che vreittrru world. 
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disposed to suppcxt them. This reason Was not iieUshed^ 
ana they objected to it, that they were far from intend- 
ing to depend servilely upon Sparta, or to submit to regu- 
late their enterprises by the pleasure or dislflLe of that state ; 
and pressed him again to accept the command. He was 
then obliged to explain himself plainly, and without evasioD 'r 
and declared, that having consulted the gods by sacrifice, 
upon the offer they made him, they had manifested their 
will by evident signs, from whence it appeared that they 
did not approve their choice. It was surprising to see the 
impressicxi, which the sole mention of the gods made upon 
the soldiers, otherwise very warm and tenacious; and who 
beades are commonly little affected with the motives of re- 
ligion. Thdr great ardour abated immediately, and without 
making any reply, they proceeded to dect Chirisophus, 
thou^ a Lacedemonian, for their general. 

His authority was of no long continuance. Discord, as 
XenophcHi had foreseen, arose amongst the troops, who 
■were angry that their general' prevented theirplundering 
the Grecian cities through which they passed. This disturb- 
ance was principally excited by the reloponnesians, who 
composed one-half of the army, and could not see Xenophon, 
an Athenian, in authority without pain. Different measures 
were proposed ; but nouiing being concluded, the troops di- 
vided themselves into three bodies, of which the Achaians 
and Arcadians, that is, the Peloponnesians, were the princi- 
pal, amounting to 450Q heavy-armed foot, with Lycon and 
Callimacus for their generals. Chirisophus commanded an- 
other pai^r of about 1400 men, besides 700 light-armed in- 
£uitry. Xenophon had the third, almost the same in number, 
of which 300 were light-armed soldiers, with about 40 horse, 
which were all the cavalry of the army. The first having, 
obtamed ships from the pcijple of « Heraclea, to whom they 
had sent to demand them, set out before the rest to make 
some booty, and made a descent in the port of Calpe. ^ Chi- 
risophus, who was luck, marched by land ; but without quit- ' 
ting the coast. Xenophon landed at Heradea, and entered 
into the heart of the country. 

New divisions arose. The imprudence of the troops and 
their leaders had involved them in several difficulties, not 
without loss, from whence the address of Xenophon extri- 
cated them more than once. Being all reunited again, after . 
various success, they arrived by land at Chrysopolis of Chal- 
cedon, facing Byzantium, whither they repaired some days 
after, having passed the small arm of^the sea, which sepa- 
rates the two continents. They were upon the pomt of plun- 
dering that rich and powerful citjf, to revenge a fraua and 

« A ctty «r FoQtstP. 
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injury "wliich had been done them, and from the hope of en- 
riching; themaehres once lor all, when Xenophoh made all 
possible haste thither. He admitted the justness of their 
revenge, but he made them sensible of the fsital con8eq[uences 
which would attend it. *' After your plundering this cit^, 
'* and destro3nng the Lacedaemonians established in it, you 
** will be deemed the mortal enemies of thdr rq>ublic, and 
^ of all their allies. Athens, my country, that had 400 ^- 
*' lies at sea and in the arsenals, when it took up arms against 
" them, great sums of money in its treasury, a revenue of 
'* 1000 talents, and was in possession of all the isles of Greece 
'* and of many dties in Europe and Aaa, of which this was 
** one, has nevertheless been reduced to yield to thdr power, 
^ and submit to their sway. And do you hope, who are 
'* but a han^l of men, without generals, jMrovisions, allies, 
" or any resource, dther from Tissaphemes, who has be- 
^* trayedyou, or the king of Persia, wlK)m you have attempt- 
*' ed to dethrone ; can you hope, I say, in such a condition to 
*' make head against tne Lacedxmonians ? Let us demand 
^' satis£siction from the Byzantines, and not avenge their 
** &ult by a much greater of our own, which must draw 4ip«> 
^' on us inevitable ruin." He was believed, and the arour 
accommodated. 

o From thence he led them to Salmydessa, to serve Seuthes 
prince <tf Thraoe, who had before solicited him by his en- 
voys to briiu; troops to his aid, in order to his re-establish- 
ment in his father's dominions, of which his enemies had de- 
prived him. He had made Xenophon great promises for 
nimself aud his troops ; but when he had done him the ser- 
vice he wanted, he was so far from keeping his woixl, that 
he did not give him the pay agreed upon. Xenophon keenly 
reproached him with this breach of fidth ; imputing his per- 
my to lus minister Heraclides, who thought to make his 
cxNirt to his master, by saving him a sum c^ money at the ex-* 
pense c^ justice, faith and honest]^ ; qualities which ought to 
Be de^*er than all others to a prince, as they contribute the 
most to his reputation, as well as to the success of afiairs, and 
the security of a state. But that treacherous minister, who 
looked upon honour, probity, and justice, as mere chimeras, 
and that there wa^ nothing real but the possession of much- 
money, thought only of enriching himself b^ any means whaf- 
abever, and robbea his master first with impunity^ and all 
his subjects along with him. ^ However," continues Xeno- 
*< phon, every wise man, especially if vested with authtMity 
'* and command, ought to regard justice, probity, and the 
**• £uth of engagements, as the most precious treasure he can 
*' possess ; wAv& an assured resource, and anin^aUil^e fxxi^ 
« Xao^k 1. tB. 
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" pctft in aU tiie events that can happen." Hendides was 
the iiiot^ in the wrong for ac^g in this mamier towards the 
troc^s, as he was a native of Greece, and not a ThraciaQ; 
but avarice had extinguished all sense of honoar in him. 

Whilst the dispute between Soothes and XeoGohon was 
warmest, Chamunus and Pdyneces arrived, as ambassadorB 
from Lacedxmon, and brought advice, that the repid>lic had 
declared war against Tissaphemes and Phamabasus ; that 
Thimbron had already embarlced with troops^ andpromised 
a darick a month to every seedier, two to each officer, and 
four to the colonels, who should engage in the service. Xe- 
nophoQ accepted the ofier, and having obtained ftwa Seathes, 
h^ the mediation of the ambassadors, part of the pay Aie to 
him, he went by sea to Lampsacus with the army, which 
amounted at that time to almost 6000 men. From thcsice 
he advanced to Pergamos, a city ui the Troad* Having 
met near Farthenia, where ended the esqpedition of the 
Greeks, a great noblem^ returning into Persia, he took 
him, }iis wne and children, with all his equipage, snd by that 
means found himself in a ccnditioQ to bestow great largesses 
u|{oci the soldiers, and to make them a satis&ctoiy aaiciids 
for all the losses they had sustsiaed. Thimbron at length 
arrived, who tocJt upon him the command of the troops, and 
having joined them with his own, marched sgainst Tissa- 
phemes and Phamabasus. 

Such was the event of Cyrus's esmeditioo. » Xenophon 
redkQti% from the first setting out of that prince's army mmi 
the city of Ephesus to their arrival where the battle wa» 
feught,.590 parasangas, or leagues, and 93 days' march ; 
.6 and In their return from the place of battle to Cotyora, a 
ci^ upon the coast of the Euxine, or Black Sea, 630 para- 
sangas or leagues, and 122 days' mardi. And adding both, 
tog^er, he says, the way, going and comioR, was IISS 
:^ parasangas. or leagues, ^ and S15 days' march ; and that 
the whole time the army took to perform that journey, includ- 
ing the days of rest, was 15 months. 

It appears by this calculation, that the army of Cyrus 
inarched daily, one day with another^ almost six parasangas ^ 

a Xenoph. de Exped. Cyr. 1. ii. p. 376. A Ibid. 1. ▼. p. 315. 

c I«ildyrw,whi«harefeftoutintl)etest, t«iBftlcetbetottl«Kne with the 
* two pMU. d Xenoplk 1- Yii. p. 4S7. 

e rite pmattBgt is a rotdHneMore peculiar to the Peni«ni,aiKl coiuiats of 
30 fiadia. The stadiitm U a Grecian meatuve, and eontainf, aeeordinir to the 
SBOit received opraion, 135 iKeoinetrical paces; io ot which to eoiiteqnence are 
jeipiiied to the common French leiigne* wh«h consists of S500 psces. And 
tilts has been my rule hitherto* according to whidi the parasanga is a kague 



Boi 1 obserre here a great difflcalty. Aeconling to this ealeutatioB we 
•should Sod the ordinary days' naMhes ot Cyras, wita an array oi more than 
100,000 men, wosid kfeivc been one day with aiiothGC nine leagues, doriiMt so kiog 
a time i which tuowdimg Co the j«d^ in lattttary aAdcs ti abudotoly impe«»- 
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or leagues in jgohg, and only five in their return* It WaSi 
natural, that Cyrus, who desired to surprise his brother^ 
should use all possible diligence for that t^urpose. 

This retreat of the ten thousand Greeks has always pas»> 
ed amongst judges in the art of war, as I have already ob- 
served, for a perfect model in its kind, which has never had 
a parallel. Indeed no enterprise could be formed with more 
v^ourand bravery, nor conducted with more pinidence, nor 
executed 'with more success. 10,000 men> 5 or 600 leagues 
from their own country, who had lost their generals and best 
officers, and find themselves in the heart of the enemy's vast 
empire, undertake in the sight of a victorious and numerous 
army, with the king at the head of it, to retire through the 
seat cf his empire, and in a manner from the gates of his 
palace, and to traverse a vast extent of unknown countries, 
almost all in arms against them, without being dismayed by 
the prospect of the innumerable obstacles and dangers to 
^vhich they were every moment exposed ; the passage of 
rivers, of mountains and defiles; open attacks; secret am- 
buscades from the people upon their route; famine, almost 
inevitable in vast and desert regions; and above all, the 
treachery thejr had to fear from the troops, who seemed to 
be employed m escorting them, but in reality had orders to 
destroy them. For Artaxerxes, who was sensible how 
much the return of those Greeks into their country woul^ 
•cover lum with disgrace, and discredit the majesty of the 
empire in the opini(m of all nations, had left nothing undone 
to prevent it ; and he desii^ their destruction, says Plu- 
tarch, more passionately than to conquer Cyrus himself, or 
to preserve nis dominions. Those 10,000 men, however, 
notwithstanding so many obstacles, carried thdr pdnt, and 
arrived, through 1000 dangers, victorious and triumph^t in 
their own country. « Antony long after, when pursued by 
the Parthians almost in the same countr}^, finding himself in 
like danger, cried out in admiration of their invincible valour^ 
" Oh the retreat of the ten thousand »" 

And it was the good success of this femous retreat which 
filled the people cs Greece with contempt for Artaxerxes^ 
by demonstrating to them, that eqld, silver, luxury, voluptu- 
ousness, and a numerous seraguo of women, were the sole 
merit of the Great King ; but that, as to the rest, his opu- 
lence and all his boasted power were onl]^ pride and vain 
ostentation. It was this prejudice, more miiversal than ever 
in Greece after this celebrated expedition, that gave birth 

ble. This is what has determined me to eoropute the iMMUUiga at ao moca 
than a league. Several aothon have remarkied. and indeed it i» not to be dootai- 
cd, that the stadium and all the other road>aicasuves of the aneieots have 4li£^ 
fored widely, aee^ndin^ to times and places, as tbef sttU do amonKst uw 
• fl Plot, in An^K !». 937. "l^ofiou 
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to those bdd enterprises of the Greeks, of which we shall 
soon treat, that made Artaxerxes tremble upon his thronCp 
and brought the Per^an empire to the very bilnk of de- 
traction. 

Sect. VII. 

Oonaequencea of Cyrus*^ death in the court of Artaxerxe^ 
CnieUy and jealousy qfParymtia. Statira ftoiaoned. 

« I return to what passed after the battle of Cunaxain the 
court of Artaxerxes. As he believed that he had killed 
Cyrus with his own hand, and looked upon that actioa as the 
most glorious of his life, he desired that all the world should 
t^iink the same ; and it was wounding hhn in the most ten« 
der part, to dispute that honour, or endeavour to share it, 
^th him. The Carian soldier, whom we mentioned before* 
not contented with the great presents the king had made 
lum upon a different pretext, perpetually declared to all that 
would hear him, that none but himsdf had killed Cyrus, and 
that the king did him great injustice in depriving him of the 
^lory due to him. The pnnce, upon being informed of that 
insolence, concdved a jealousy equally base and cruel, and 
had the weakness to cause him to be delivered to Parysatis^ 
who had sworn the destruction of all those that had any 
share in the death of her son. Animated by a barbarous 
spiiit of vengeance, she commanded the executioners to 
take that unfortunate wretch, and to make him suffer the 
most exquiate tortures during 10 days ; then after xhey had 
torn out his eyes, to pcur melted brass into lus ears till he 
expired in that cruel agony ; which was accordingly exe- 
cuted. 

Mithridates also, having boasted, in an entertainment where 
he had heated his brain with wine, that it was he who gave 
' Cyrus his mortal wound, paid very dear for that absurd and 
imprudent vanity . He was condemned to sufier the punish- 
ment of the ^ troughs, one of the most cruel that was ever 
invented, and after having languished in torment during IT 
days, died at last, slowly, in exquisite misery. 

There only remained, for the final execution of Parysatis's 
project, and fully to satiate her vengeance, the punishment 
of the king's eunuch Mesabates, who, by his mast Vs or- 
der, had cut off the head and hand of Cyrus. But as tliere 
was nothing to take hold of in bis conduct, Parysatis laid 
this snare for him. She was a woman of great address, 
had abundance of wit, and excelled in phn^ing at a certain 
game with dice. After the war, she had been reconciled 

a Plut. in Artax in p iO)8*.-10il. 

6 Sec the dtscriptiva pi ^^it xoawe as be«n;« g^v^ ia this wffrk« 
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with the king, played often urith him, was of all his parties, 
had an unbounded cxmmlaisanGe for him, and £bli: from con^ 
tradicting him in any thing, anticipated his desires, did not 
blush at indulging his passions, and even at suppjiyiog; bim 
with the means of gratifying them. But she took especial 
care never to lose sight of him, and to leave Statira. as little 
alone with hl|xi as she could, desiring to gain sm absolute as- 
cendent over her son. 

One day sedng the king entirely unemployed, and with no 
thoughts but of diveiling- himself she proposed playing at 
dice with him for 1000 daricks«, to which he readfly con- 
sulted. She suffered lum to win, and paid down the money. 
But affecting regret and vexation, she pressed him to begin 
again, and to play with her for an eunuch. The king, who 
suspected nothing, complied, and they agreed to except five 
of the favorite eunuchs on each side, that the winner should 
t^e their choice out of the rest, and the loser be bound to 
deliver him. Having made these conditions, tliey sat down 
to play. The queen was all attention to the game, and made 
use of all her skiU and address in it; besides which the cfice 
fkvoured her. She won, and chose Messabates, for he was 
not one of those that had been excepted. As soon as she 
got him into her hands, before the king could have the least 
1su$pici(Hi.of the revenge she meditated, she delivered him to 
the executioners, an4 commanded ,them to fiay him alive, to 
lay him afterwards upon three* cross bars, and to stretch 
his skin before lus eyes upon stakes prepared for that pur- 
pose ; which was performed accordingly. When the king 
knew this, he was very sony for it, and violently angry with 
his mother^ But without giving herself any further trouble 
about it, she told him, with a smile, and in a jesting way, 
*' Really, you are a great loser, and must be highly in ^e 
" right to be so much out of humour for a decrepid wretch 
** ofan eunuch, when I, who lost 1000 good daricks, and 
*' paid them down upon the spot don't say a word, and am 
** satisfied," 

All these cruelties seem to have been only essays and 
prepartitions for a greater crime which Pary^atis meditated. 
Site had long.retained inher heart a violent hatred for queen 
Statira, which slvc. liad suffered to escape her upon many 
occa»ons. She^ perceived plainly, that her influence with 
the king, her son, was. only the effect of his respect and coa- 
sidi'ration for her as his mother : whereas that for Statira 
was founded in love and confidence, which rendered that in- 
fluence much more secure. Of what is not the jealousy of 
an ambitious. woman capable! ^e resolved to rid herself, 
whatever it cost her, of so formidable a rival. 

a The dft«kfc.w«« wirtth 10 Uttc*. 

* Plauivh expiates thto dreunisttiio^iio firrtVr, ^^ QjOOq\^ 
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For the more certain attainment of her ends, she feiened 
a recaociKation with her daughter-m-law, and treated her 
with all the exterior marks of sincere friendship and real 
eonfidence. The two queens, appearing therefwe to have 
fofrgotteQ their former suspidons and quarrels lived upon 
good terms together, saw one another as before, and ate at 
each other's i^artments. But as both of l9iem knettr how 
much die fiiendships and caresses of the couH were to be 
rdied upon, es^eciaHy amongst the women, they were nei- 
ther of them the dupe of the other ; and as the same fears 
always subsisted, th^ krat upon their euard, and never ate 
bat oif the same dishes and pieces. Could one believe it pos- 
sible to deceive so attentive and cautious a vigilance ^ Pa- 
TysatiB one day, when her dau^ter-in-law was at table w!t}i 
her, took an extremely exquisite bird, that had been served 
up, cut it in two parts, gave one half to Stath*a, and ate the 
other hersell Statira soon after was seized with sharp 
pains, and having quitted the table, died m the most horrible 
convulsions, not without inspiring the king with the most vio- 
lent fiu^icions of his mother, d[ whose cruehv, and impla- 
cable and fevengefiil spirit, he was sufficiently senable be- 
fore. He made the strictest in^uiiy into the crime. • All 
his mother's officen and domestics were seized and put to 
the torture ; when Gygis, one of Parysatis's women, and 
the confident of all her secrets, confessed the whole. She 
had caused one ai^ of a knife to be rubbed with poison, so 
that Parysatis, having cut the bird in two, put the sound part 
into her own mouth directly, and gave Statira the other that 
was poisoned. Gygis was put to death after the manner that 
the Persians punimed poisoners, which is thus : tliey lay 
their heacb upon a great and ver3r broad stone, and beat upon 
it with another tfll they are enorely crushed, and have no 
remains of then: former figure. As for Parvsatis, the king 
contented himself with confining her to Babylon, where she 
demanded to retire, andtdd her, that he wcxild never set his 
foot witlun it whflst ste was there. 



CHAPTER m. 

Sect. I. 

The Grecian cUka of Ionia imfUore aid cf the Laeeddtnof^ 
mans agamat ArkLxerxea, Rare ftmdence qf a lady con* 
ttnued in her /mabamTe gordemment after hm death, ^S^-. 
sHatia elected king of S^utrta. His character. 

•fpHE cities of Ionia, that had followed the party of Cy- 
X rus, apprehending the resentment of Tissaphenies, had 

tfXenDpli.HUt.Gra!e.l.iii.p.479— m. 
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applied to the Lacedemonians, as the ddiverers of Qreece^ 
requesting that they would support them in the possession of 
the liberty they emoyed, ana prevent their, country from , 
bdng ravaged. We have already said that Thimbron was 
sent thither, to whose troops Xenophon had joined his, after 
their return from Persia. ** Thimbron was soon recalled 
upon some ctiscontent, and had for his successor, Dercylli- 
das, sumamed Sis^^hus, from his industry in finding re- 
sources, and his abihty in inventing machines of war. He 
took upon him the command of the army at Ephesus. When 
lie amved there, he was appnzed that there was a di'^ute 
between the two satraps, wlio commanded in the countiy . 

The provinces of the Persian monarchy, of which several, 
^uate at the extremity of the empire, required too much ap* 
j^lication to be governed immediately by the prince, wereconr 
jt^ded to the care of the great lords, commonly called satraps. 
They had each of them in their government an almost sove- 
reign authority, and were, properly speaking, not unlike the 
viceroys we see in our days m some neighbouring states. 
They were supplied with a number of troops sufficient for 
the defence or the country. They appointed all officers, 
disposed of the governments of cities, and were chained with, 
lex'ying and remitting the tributes to the prince. I'hey had 
power to Kuse troops, to treat with neighbouring states, and 
even with the generals of the enen»y ; in a word, to do every- 
thing necessary to maintain the good order and tranquillity of 
thdr governments. They were independent of one an- 
other ; and though they served the same master, and it was. 
their duty to concur to the same ends, nevertheless, each 
bdn^ more interested in the particular advantage of his own, 

Srovmce than in the general good of the empire, they often 
ifiered among themselves, formed opposite aesigns, refused 
aid to their colleagues in necessity, and sometimes even acted 
entirely against them. The remoteness of the couit, and the 
absence of the prince, gave room for these dissensions ; and 
perhaps a secret policjr contributed to keep them up, to 
elude, or prevent, conspiracies, which too good an under- 
standing amongst the governors might have excited. 

Dercyllidas having heard, therefore, that Tissaphemes 
^d Phamabasus were at variance, made a truce with the 
former, that he might not have them both upon his hands at 
the same time, entered Phamabasus's province, and advanc- 
ed as far as .^^ia. 

Zenis, the Dardanian, had governed that province under 
the satrap's authority ; and as after his death it was to have 
been given to another. Mania, his widow, went to Phama- 
basus with troops and presents, and told him, that havim^. 

o A. III. S9C5. Ant. J. C. 399. 
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been the wife of a man who had rendered liim great ser- 
vices, she deared him not to deprive her of her husband's 
reward ; that she would serve him with the same zeal and 
fidelity ; and that, if she &iled in either, he was always at 
liberty to take her government from her. She was continu- 
ed in ft by tills means, and acquitted herself with all the 
judgment and ability, that could have been expected from 
the most consummate person in the art of ruling. To ^e 
ordinary tributes, which her husband had paid, she added 
presets of extraordinary magnificence, ana when Phama- 
basus came into her province, she entertained him more 
splendidly than any (x the other governors. She was not 
contentea with the conservation of the dties committed to • 
her Care, she made new conquests, and took ^Larissa, 
Amaxita, and Cdona. 

Hence we may observe, that prudence, good sense, and 
courage, are of all sexes. She was present ui all expeditions 
in a chariot, and in person decreed rewards and punishments. 
None of the neighbouHng provinces had a finer army than 
hers, in which she had a great number of Greek soldiers in 
her pay. She even attended Phamabasus in all his enter- 
prises, and was of no common support to him. So that the 
satrap, who knew ^ the value oi so extraordmary a merit, 
did more honour to this ladjj, than to all the other govern- 
ors. He even admitted her into his council, and treated her 
with such a distinction, as might have excited jealousy, if the 
modesty and affability of that lady had not prevented bad 
effects, by throwing m a manner a veil over all her perfec- 
tions, which softened their lustre, and let them only occasion- 
ally appear as objects of admiration. 

She had ho enemies but in her own famil]^. ^Cdias, her . 
son-in-law, stung with the reproach of suffering a woman to 
command in his place, and abu^ng the entire confidence she 
reposed in him, which gave him access to her at all times, 
strangled her with her son. After her death he seized two 
fortresses, wherdn she had secured her treasures ; the other 
cities declared against Win. He did not long enjoy the ' 
firuits of his crime. Dercyllidas happily arrived at this junc- 
ture. All the fortresses of ^olia, either voluntarily or by 
force, surrendered to him, and Midias was deprived of the 
possesaons he had so unjustly acquired. The Lacedxmo- 
nian general having granted Phamabasus a truce, took up 
his winter-quarters in Bithynia, to avoid bdng chargeable 
to his allies. 

* The next year, being continued in the command, he 
crossed over into Thrace, and arrived in the Chersonesus. 

a From the Mysians imd PisidJam* 

6 A, M. 3606, Anu J. C, 3W^ Xenoph, p. 487, 4«a. /- ^^^t^ 
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He knew, that the dq)uties of the country^ had been at 
Sparta to represent the necessity of fortij^ing^ the isthmus 
-with a good wall against the freqaent incursions of the Bar- 
barians, which prevented the cultivation of the lands. Hav- 
ing measured the space, which is more than a league m 
breadth, he distributed the work amongst the soldiers, and 
ihe wall was finished in the autumn of the same year. With- 
in this space were enclosed 11 cities, several ports, a great 
number of arable lands, and plantations, with pastures 6f all 
kinds. The work being finished, he returned into Asia, af- 
ter having reviewed the cities, and found them all in good 
condition. 

« Conon, the Athenian, after losing the battle of ^gospo- 
taroos, having condemned himself to a voluntary banishment^ 
continued in the isle of Cjrpnis with king Evagoras, not only 
for the safe^ of his person, but in expectation of a change 
of afi^rs ; like one, says Plutarch, who waits the return of 
the tide before he embarks. He had always in view the re- 
establishment of the Athenian power, to which his defeat 
liad given a mortal wound ; and fiill of fidelity and zeal for 
Ids country, though little £Eivourable to him, perpetually 
meditated the means of raiang it from its ruins, and restof- 
W it to its ancient splendour. 

This Athenian general, knowing that, in order to succeed 
in his views, he had occasion for a powerfiil support, wrote 
to Artaxerxes to explsun his projects to hun, and ordered 
the person who carried his letter, to apply to Ctesias, who 
would give it to the king. It was acc(»rd]ng;ly delivered to 
that physician, who, it is said, though he did not approve 
the contents of it, added to what Conon had written, ** that 
"'.he desired the king would send Ctesias to him, bdng a 
" person very capable of doing him service, especially in 
*• maritime afiairs." * Phamabasus, in concert with Conon, 
was gone to court to complain against the conduct of Tissa- 
phemes, as too avowedly in favour of the Lacedsmonians. 
At the urgent solicitation of Phamabasus, the king ordered 
500 talents * to be paid him for the equipment of a fleet, 
ivith instructions to give Conon the command of it. He 
sent Ctesias into Greece, who, after having visited Cnidos» 
his native country, went to Sparta. 

ft This Ctesias had at first, been in the service of Cyrus, 
whpm he had followed in his expedition. He was taken 
prisoner in the battle wherein Cyrus was killed, and was 
made use of to dress the wounds Artaxerxes had received, 

n pint in Ann. p. lOSl. h Diod- 1, sir. p 807. JasUn. 1. vi. c. i. 

•e toofioo «rowDs, or about LMt 000 cteriini;;. 

ri Smb. I. xiv. p 656 Plat, in Aitax. p ibi4— lOir— >Oato. Diod. 1. ziv. n. 
J7 Ari9tot.de Hist, ftniirr. I. Till. C.S8. Plio% Cod. LXIL ^ 
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of which he acquitted himself iso well, that the kin^ retain- 
ed hiro in his service, and made him his first physician. He 
passed several years in his service in tliat quahty. Whilst 
' lie was there, the Greeks, m all their business at the court, 
applied themsdves to him ; as Conon did on the present oc- 
casion. His long residence in Persia, and at the court, had 
p^ven him the necessary time and means for his information 
in the history of the countir, which he wrote in 23 books* 
The first six contained the nistory of the Assyrians and Ba- 
bylonians, from Ninus and Semiramis down to Cyrus. The 
other X7 treated of the Persian affairs frfxsi the beginmn^ of 
Cyrus's reign to the third year of the XCVth Olympiad, 
which agrees with the 398 before JESUS CHRIST. He 
wrote also a history of India. Photius has given us several 
extracts of both these histories, which are all that remain of 
the works of Ctesias. He c^en contradicts Herodotus, and 
fliffers sometimes also from Xenq)hon. He was not much 
esteemed by the ancients, who speetk of him as of a very vain 
man, whose veracity is not to be relied on, and who has in- 
serted fehles, and sometimes even lies, in his history. 

«Tissapheme8 and Phamabasus, though secretly each 
other's enemies, had, upon the king's orders, united their 
troops, to oppose the enterprises of Dercyllidas, who had 
inarched into Caria. Thev had reduced him to post him- 
self so disadvantageously tnat he must inevitably nave pe- 
rished, had thev charged him immediately, without giving 
him time to looi about him. Phamabasus was of this opi- 
nion : but Tissaphemes dreading the valour cif the Greeks, 
who had followed Cyrus, which he had experienced, and 
•whom he conceived all the others resembled, proposed an 
interview, which was accepted. Dercyllidas having de- 
manded, that the Grecian cities should continue free, and 
Tissaphemes, that the army and generals of Lacedxmon 
«hould reth^ ; they made a truce, till the answers of their 
respective masters could be known. 

h Whilst these things passed in Asia, the Lacedaemonians 
resolved to chastise the insolence of the people of Elis, who, 
not content with having entered into an alhance with their ene- 
mies in the Pdoponnesian war, prevented their disputing the 
prices in the Olympic games. Upon pretence or the non- 
payment of a fine by Sparta, they had insulted thdr citizens 
during the games, and nindered Agis from sacrificing m the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius. Tnat king was charged with 
this expeditiOT, which did not terminate till the third year af- 
ter. He could have taken their city Olympia, which had 
no works, but contented himself with plundering the suburbs, 

o A. M. 1607,^ Ant. J. C. 397. Xenoph. Hitt. Graec I.iii p 48», 49Q. Di<A 
1. xhr. p. 267 b X«Doph. WA* p. 49S. 
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and the places for the exercises, which were very fine. They- 
demanded peace, which was granted, and were suffered to 
retain the superintcndency of the temple of Jupiter Olympius, 
to which they had not much right, but were more worthy of 
that hoDoar than those who diluted it with them. 

« Agis, on his return, fell sick, and died upon arriving at 
Sparta. Almost divine honours were pmd to his memory, 
and after the expiration of some days, according to custom, 
Leotychides and Agealaus, one the son, and the other brother 
of the deceased, disputed the crown. The latter maintained, 
that his competitor was not the son of Agis, and supported 
his assertion by the confession of the queen herseU^ who 
knew best, and who had often, as well as her husband, ac- 
knowledged as much. In fact, there was a current report, 
that she had had him by Alcibiades *, as has been related in 
its place, and that the Athenian general had corrupted her 
by a present of <? 1000 daricks. Agis protested the contrary 
at his death. Leotychides having thrown himself at his feet 
all bathed in his tears, he could not refuse the favour he im- 
plored of him, and owned him for his son, before all that 
were present. 

Most of the Spartans, charmed with the virtue and great 
merit of Agesilaus, and deeming it an extraordinary advan- 
tage to have a person for their king who had been educated 
amongst them, and had passed hfe them through all the 
rigour of the Spartan education, supported him with their 
whole power. An ancient oracle, that advised Sparta tp 
beware of " a lame reign," was urged against him. Lysan* 
der only made a jest of it, and turned its sense against Leo- 
tychides himself; endeavouring to prove, that, as a bastard, 
he was the lame kin^ whom the oracle intended to caution 
them against. Agesilaus, as weU by his own great qualities, 
as the powerfiil support of Lysander, carried it against Ins 
nephew, and was declared king. 

As by the laws the kingdom had devolved to Aris, his 
brother Agealaus, who seemed to be destined to pass his lifb 
as a private person, had been educated like other children in 
the Spartan discipline, wiach, as to the mode of life, was 
very rough, and full of laborious exercibe, but « taught youth 
obedience perfectly well. The law dispensed with this 
education only to such children as were designed for the 
throne. Agesilaus therefore had this peculiar advantage, 

a Xenopb. v» ^93. Pint, in Lys p. 445. In AKesil, p 597. 

^ Adtea. 1. xii« p. 534. c lOOe piati>te». 

d Hence it wai, that the poet SiraoDides calUil Sparta, the Uuner of ment 
dCfiaa'}ii&?OTOt, at that c€ the (^recten ciUei wrhich rendered iti inhabitantt by 
good babiU the most active and vigurout, and at the n«n)e time the most obe- 
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that he did not arrive at commanding, tfll he had first learnt 
perfectly wdl how to obey. From mence it wis, that of all 
the kings of Sparta he best knew how to make lus subjects 
love and esteem him, 'because that prince, to the great 
qualities with which nature had endowed him, for command 
and the soverdgnty, had united, by his education, theadvan- 
U^ of bein^ humane, and popular. 

it is surprising that Spaita, a d^ so renowned in point of 
edocatioo and policy, should conceive it proper to abate any 
tiung of its severity and discipline in favour of the princes 
who were to reign ; they having most need of bdng early 
habituated to the yoke cf obedience, in order to their being 
the better quaMed to command. 

* Plutarch observes, that, from his in&ncy, Agesilaus was 
remarkable for uniting qualities in himseli^ whidi are gene- 
rally incompatible ; a vivacity of temper, a vehemence, a re- 
soluticMi invincible in appearance, an ardent passion for being 
first and surpassing all others, with a gentleness, submission, 
and docility, that complied at a single word, and made him 
infinitely sensible of the tightest reprimand, so that every 
thhig might be obtained of him from the motives of honour, 
but nothing by fear or violence. 

He was lame, but that defect was covered by the grace- 
fulness of Ins person, and still more by the gaiety with which 
he suf^rted and rallied it first himself. It may even be 
said, that this infirmity of his body set his valour and pas^on 
for glory in a stronger light ; there being no labour nor en- 
terprise, however difficult, that he would refiue upon ac« 
(X>ttnt of that inconvenience. 

c Pr^se, without an sur of truth and sincerity, was so far 
from giving him pleasure, that it oiiended him, and was never 
received by him as such, but when it came from the mouths 
cf those, who upon other occasions had represented his fail- 
ings to him With freedom . He would never sufier lus picture 
to be drawn during his life, and even when dyinjg, expressly 
forbade any image to be made of him, either in colours or 
relievo. ^ His reason was, that his great actions, if he had 
done any, would supply the place of monuments ; without 
which, all the statues in the world would do him no manner 
of honour. We only know, that he was of small stature, 
which the Spartans did not like in their kings ; and Theo- 
phrastus amrm^, that the Ephori laid a fine upon their king 
Arcliidamus, the father of him we speak of, tor having es- 
poused a very little woman : * ** For," said they, " shell 
•' give us poppets instead of kings." 

ivixortwiv HOI (pi^dvOpcoiroy. 
b In AgenL p. 596. 
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It hasbeenTemarfced, that Agesilaus, in his way of Ihr- 
ing with the^artans, tjehaved better with regard to his ene- 
mies than his friends ; for he never did the least wrong to 
the former, and often violated justice in fevour of the latter. 
Re would have been ashamed not to have honoured and re- 
wat^ed Ws enemies, when thdr actions deserved it ; and 
■was not able to reprove his friends when they committed 
faults. Me would even support them when they were in the 
wrong,^ and upon such ocaisiGns looking upon the zeal for 
justice as a vain pretence tocoverthe refusal df serving them. 
And in proof of this, a short letter is cited, written by him 
to a hidge, in recommendation of a friend ; the words are : 
" If Nicias be not guilty, acquit him for his innocence ; if he 
^* be, acquit him for my sake ; but however it be, acquit 
" him." 

It is understanding the rights and privileges of friendship 
very ill, to be capable of rendering it in this manner the ac- 
complice of crimes, 2$A the protectress of bad actions. The 
:fondamental law df friendship, says Cicero, is never to ask 
of, or grant any thing to friends, that is notxionsistent with 
justice and honour : « *' Hac prima lex in amicUia sandatur^ 
" ta ne^ rogemua res turfiea^ nccfacianvus rogati,** 

Agesilaus was not so delicate in this point, at least in the 
beginning, and omitted no occasion of gratifying his friends, 
and even his enemies. By this officious and obliging conduct, 
supported by his extraordinary merit, he acquired great ci'e- 
dit, and almost absolute power in the city, wnich run so high 
as to render him suspected by his country. The Ephori, to 
prevent its eflfects, and give a check to nis ambition, laid a 
nne upon him ; alleging, as their sole reason, ^ that he at- 
tached the hearts of the citizens to himself alone, which 
were the right of the republic, and ought not to be possess- 
ed but in common. 

When he "was declared king, he was put into possession 
of the whole estate of his brother Agis, of which Leotychides 
was deprived, as a bastard. But seeing the relations of that 
prince, on the side of his mother Lampito, were all very- 
poor, though persons of much worth, he divided the whole 
inheritance with them,, and by that act of generosity ac- 
cjuired great reputation, and the goodwill of all the world, 
instead of the en\7^ and hatred which he might have drawn 
upon himself by the mheritance. These sort of sacrifices 
are glorious, though rare, and can never be sufficiently 
esteemed. 

Never was king of Sparta so powerful as Agesilaus, and 
it was only, as Xenophon says, by obeying his country in 

a Plot, in Ageiil. p, 598. b Ibid. p. 003. 

c De imicit. n. 40. tf "On i»s koiv^s iroXi'raf, Idiss K75rai, 
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every thinj;, that he acquired so great an authority ; which 
seems a kind of paradox, thus explained hy Plutarch. The 
g^test power was vested at that time in the Ephdi and 
senate. The office of the Ephori subsisted only ooe year ; 
thev were instituted to limit the too great power of the kings, 
ana to serve as a barrier against it, as we have observed else- 
where. Eor this reason the kings erf ^arta, from their ear- 
liest establishment, had always retained a kind of hereditary 
aversion for them, and continually opposed their measures. 
Agesilaus took a quite contrary method. Instead of beang 
perpetually at war with them, and clashing upon all occa- 
aons .with thdr measures, he made it his busmess to culti- 
vate their good opinion, treated them always with the utmost 
deference and regard, never entered upon the least enter- 
prise, without having first communicated it to them, and 
upon their summons qiutted every thing, and repaired to the 
senate with the utmost promptitude and resignation : when- 
ever he sat upon his throne to administer justice, if the 
Ephori entered, he never £uled to rise up to do them ho- 
nour. By all these instances of respect, ne seemed to add 
new digmty to their office, whilst m r^dity he augmented 
his own power, without its being observed, and addra to the 
sovereignty a grandeur by so much the more solid and per- 
manent, as it was the effect of the people's goodwiU and es- 
teem for him. The greatest of the Roman emperors, as 
Augustus, Trajan, and Marcus Antoninus, were con\ inced, 
that the utmost a prince could do, to honour and exalt the 
dignity of the principal mag;istrates, was only adding to his 
own power, and strengthening his authority, which neither 
should, nor can be founded in any thing but justice. 

Such was Agesilaus, of whom much will be said here- 
after, and whose character it was therefore necessary to de.- 
vel(4>e. 

Sect. II. 

Agtsikau. seU out for Awi, LyBanderfaU* otU vfUh him. 
and nAWHM to Sparta, Hit amMoua detigm to aUer the 
succeeakm to the throne. 

a Ag^aus had scarce ascended the throne, when accounts 
came from Asia, that the king of Persia was fitting out a 
great fleet in Phoenicia, with iacent to deprive the LAcedx- 
moiuaas of the empire of the sea. Conon's letters, seconded 
by the remonstrances of Phamabasus, who had in concert 
repiresented to Artaxerxes the power of Sparta as iigormida- 
bldi had made a strong impression upon that prince. Froxa 

a Xenoph. Hift. Grtee I iii. p- 494) 496^ U. dr Agwll. p< ttOL FluL io 
AStwU p. A93) et in. LyMmd. p. 4«S . 
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that :dme he had it seriously in his thoughts to humble that 
proud republic, by raising up its rival, and by that means 
Te-establiuiing the ancient balance between them, wMch 
could alone assure his safety, by keeping them perpetually 
employed against each other, and therdSy prevented from 
uniting their forces against him. 

Lysander, who desired to be sent into Asia, in order to 
re-establish his creatures and friends in the government of 
the cities, from which Sparta had removed them, strongly 
inclined Agesilaus to take upon himself the charge of ttie 
war, and to anticipate the Barbarian king, by attacking him 
at a great distance from Greece, before he should have 
fini^eid his preparations. The republic having made this 
pr(X)osal to him, he could not refuse it, and charged liimself 
with the expedition against Artaxerxes, upon condition that 
30 Spartan captdns should be granted him, to assist him and 
compose his council, with 2000 new citizens to be chosen out 
jof the helots who had been lately made freemen, and 6000 
troops of the allies, which was immediately resolved. Ly- 
sander was placed at the head of the 30 Spartans, not only 
upon account of his great reputation, and the authority he 
toi acquired, but for the particular fnendship between him 
Jand A^ilaus, who was indebted to him for the throne, as 
v^U as for the honour which had been lately conferred upon 
him of bein§ elected generalissimo. 

The glorious return of the Greeks who had followed 
Cyrus, whom the whole power of Persia was not able to 
prevent from retreating into thdr own country, had inspired 
all Greece with a wonderful confidence in her own strength, 
and a supreme contempt for the Barbarians. In this dispo- 
sntioR of the public mind, the Lacedaemonians conceived it 
would be a reproach to them, not to take advantage of so 
favourable a conjuncture for delivering the Greeks in Asia 
.from their subjection to those Barbarians, and for putting an 
end to the outrages and violences with which they were con- 
tinually (^pressng them. They had already attempted this 
by their generals Thimbron and DercyUidas; but all their 
endeavours having hitherto proved ineffectual, they referred 
the conduct of this war to the care of Agesilaus. He pro- 
mised them either to conclude a glorious peace with the 
Persians, or to employ them so effectually, as should leaver 
them neither leisure nor inclination to carry the war into 
Greece. The king had great views, and thought of no less 
than attacking Artaxerxes in Persia itself. 

When he arrived at Ephesus, Tissaphemes sent to demand 
what reason had induced him to come into Asia, and why he 
had taken up arms. He replied, that he came to aid the 
Greeks who mhabitcd there, a:nd to r^-establish them in their 
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asideaatVbertY. 'Thesatrap, whowas notyet piepaied^ 
made use of art in the place of force, and assured him that 
his master would give the Grecian cities of Asia their liber- 
ty, provided he comoutted no acts of hostility till the return 
oJF the couriers. A^ealaiis agreed, and the truce was sworn 
to on both sides. Hssaphemes, who laid no great stress 
upooan oath, took advantage of this delay to assemble troops 
on all sides. The Lacedxmontan general was apprized of 
it, but however kept his word ; being convinced, that in af- 
fturs of state the breach of feith can have but a very short 
akid i>recari0us success; whereas, a reputatioa eaftaUished 
upon inviolable fidelity in the observance of en^gements, 
which even the perfidy of other contracting parties has not 
power to alter, will establish a credit and ooimdence, equally 
useful and glorious. In fact, XeiMjphon remarks, that this 
religious observaticm of treaties gained him the universal es- 
teem and opinion c^ the cities; whilst the contrary conduce 
of Tissaphemes entirely lost him their favour. 

^ Agesdaus made use of tlus interval in acquiring an exact 
knowledge of the state of the cities, and in making suitable 
regulations. He found great disorder every where, their go- 
yem^ient bein|^ neither democratical, as under the Atnemans, 
nor aristocratical, as Lysander had established it. « The 
{>eople of the country had had no communicatioii with Age- 
Mlaus, nor had ever known him ; for which reason tSey 
made no court to him, conceiving, that he had the title of 
general for form-sake only, and that the whole power was 
really vested in Lysander. As no governor had ever done so 
much good to his fiiends, or h .rt to his enemies, it is not 
wonderfiil, that he was so much beloved by the one and 
feared by the other. All therefore were eager to pay their 
bcHnage to him, were every day in crowds at his door, and 
made his tram very numerous when he went abroad ; whilst 
Agesilaus remained almost alone. Such a conduct could not 
fail of offending a general and king, extren^ely sensible and 
delicate in what regarded his authority ; though otherwise 
not jealous of any oi^'s merit, but, on the contrary, muck 
inclined to distingui^ it with his favour. He did not dissem-^ 
ble his disgust. He paid no regard to Lysander*s recom- 
jnendations, and ceased to employ Mm himself. Lysander 
presently perceived this alteration towards him. He dis* 
continucxl his applications for his friends to the king, desired 
them not to visit him any more, nor attach themselves to him 
but to address themselves directly to the king, and to culti- 
vate the &vour of thcxse, who in the present timers had pow- 
er to serve and advance then: creatures. The greatest part 

a Xenoph. p. 496 et 653. b A,H. 3609, AsU J* C. S05; 
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s£ tliem gav€ over importnniiig hmi with thdr affiurs, but 
did not cease to pay their court to him. On the ccntraryv 
they were only more assidooos than ever about his person^ 
attended him in throngs when he took the air abroibd« and 
regularly assisted at aU his exercises. Lysander, naturally 
yam, and long accustomed to the homage and submisaion that 
attend on abMlute power, did not take sufficient care to re-* 
move, the busy crowd from hispersony that continually made 
their addresses to him with more application than ever. 

This ridiculous alfectatian of authority and grandeur grew 
8t31 more and more offensive to Agealaus, and seemed as if 
intended to iasult him. He resented it sO highly, that having^ 
given the most considerable commands and best governments 
to private officers, he appointed Ly sander commissary of the 
stm-es, and distribntOT of provi^ons ; and afterwards, to insult 
and deride the lonians, he told them, ** that they might novfT 
** go and consult his master-butcher." 

Lysander thought it then incumbent upon him to speak^ 
and to come to an explanation with him. Their conversa- 
tion was brief and laconic. ** Certainly, my lord,'' said Ly- 
sander, *• you very weU know how to depress your friends.**— 
'^ Yes, when they would set themsdves above me ; but 
^ when they are studious of my (Mgnity, I know also how to 
** let them share in it/' — ^*' But perhaps, my lord," rc^ed 
Lysander, ** I have been injured oy false reports, and tnings 
*' I never did have been imputed to me. I must beg, there- 
^ fore, if it be only upon account of the strangers, who 
**• have all of them their eyes upon us, that you would give 
*^ me an enq[>k^ment in your army, wherrin you shaH think 
** me least capable of displeaang, and most of serving you 
^ dfectoally. 

The result of this conversation was, that AgesHaus gave 
him the lieutenancy of the Hellespont. In this employment 
he retained all his resentment, without however nu'lecting^ 
any part of his duty, or omitting any step that might con- 
duce to the success of affairs. Sodie short time after he re- 
turned to ^arta, without any marks of honour and distinc- 
tion, extremely incensed agamst Agesilaus, and trusting to 
make him perfectly sensible of it 

It must be allowed that Lysander's conduct, as we have 
here represented it, denotes a vanity and narrowness of mind 
on his side, highly unworthy of his reputation. Perhaps 
Agesilaus carried too far his seniubility and delicac]^ m pomt 
of honour, and was a little too severe upon a friend and 
benefactor, whom a secret reprimand, attended with frank* 
ness and esmressions of kindiKss, might have i^ecl^med to 
his duty. But, brilliant as Lysander's merit, and consider* 
able as the services he had i^odered Age^aus, might ^ 
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they^ could not all of them give him a right, not oidy to an 
enoalit^ with his kmg and general, but to the anperiority he 
arocted, which in some measare tended to making ttie other 
insignificant. He ought to have remembered, that it is never 
allOTrable for an infexior to foi^ Inmsdf^ and to exceed the 
bounds of a just si:dxirdination. 

« Upon his return to Sparta he had it lerioasly in his 
thoughts to execute a profect, which he had many years re- 
Yoived in his mind. At Sparta there were only two fomilias, 
or rather brandies, of the posterity of Hercules, who had 
a n^it to the throne. When Lysander had attained to that 
high degnee of power, which his great actions had aooutred 
him, be began to see with pain a dty, whose glory had been 
90 much augmented by his exploits, under the ^vemment 
of princes, to whom he was inferior neither in valour nor 
birth ; for he was descended, as well as themselves, from 
Hercules. He therefore sought means to deprive those two 
houses of the scde succesnon to the crown, and to extend 
that right to all the other branches of the Heradids, and 
even, acconfing to some, to all the natives of Spaita ; flat- 
tering himsdf; that if his design took effect, no Spartan could 
be capable of disputing that honour iirith him, and that he 
should have the preference over all others. 

This amtntious project of Lysander shows, that the great- 
est captams are often those from whom a republic has most 
to apprehend. Those haughty, v^iaoit splints, accustomed 
to aoac^te power in armies, bring back with victory a dar- 
ing ioftnsess of mind, always to be dreaded in a free state. 
Sparta, in giving Lysander unlimited power, and leaving it 
mr so many years in his hands, did not sufficiently consider, 
that nothiiM' IS more dangerous than to confide to persons of 
superior imriX. and abilities employm^ts which confer su- 
preme authority, which naturally exposes them to the tempta- 
tion of rendering themselves independent, and retaining in 
fheir own hsuids absdute power. Lysander was not proof 
against it, and practised secretly to <^)en himsdf a way to 
tiie throne. 

The undertalung was bold, and required long preparations. 
He thought it impossible to succeed without first making 
useof the fear of the divinity, and the terrors of supersti- 
tion to amaze and subdue the citizens into a more easy dis- 
position to receive what he wanted to have them understand ; 
K>r he knew that at Sparta, as wdl as throughout all Greece, 
nothmg of the least importance was determined, without 
the orade's bdng previously consulted. He tempted with 
great presents the priests andpriestesses of Delphos, Dodo- 
na, and Ammon ; tnough ineffectually at that time ; and the 
a Pint. Sq Ly«mid. p. 447, 448. DSod. I. xit. p* 144, «4f . 
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latter even sent aihbassadors to Sparta, to acense him tS 
impiely and sacrilege ; but he extncated himself from that 
^mculty by his credit and address. 

It was necessary to set other en^nes at work. A woman 
in the iungdom of Pontus, affirming that she was with child 
by ApoUo, had been delivered some years before of a sen, 
to whom the name of Sflenus was given, and the greatest 
persons of that nation had contended with es^mess for the 
honour of nursing and educating him. Lysander, taking 
this wondrous birth, for the commencement, and in a man- 
ner the groundwork of the plot he was meditating, supplied 
the rest himself^ by employing a |;ood number of persons, 
and those of no inconaoerable station, to disperse, by way 
of pndogue to the piece, the miraculous birth of tlue infant ; 
whereby, no affectation appearing in them, people were dis- 
posed to believe it. This being done, they brought certain 
wcourses from Ddphos to Sparta, which were industrious- 
ly spread abroad eveiy where : that the priests of the tem'# 
l^e nad in their custody some books of very ancient oracles, 
which they kept concealed frcmi all the world, and of which 
it was not permitted, either for them or any other persons 
whatsoever, to have any knowledge; andtliat only a son of 
ApoUo, who was to come in process of time, after having 
l^ven undoubted proofe of lus birth to those who had the 
books in their keeping, was to take and carry them awajr. 

All this being well arranged, Silenus was to present mm- 
self to the priests, and demand those oracles as the son of 
Apollo ; aiKl the priests, who were in the secret, as actors 
wdl prq>ared and Mly instructed in thdr parts, were on 
their side to make the most exact and circumstanlial in* 
quiry into every things not without affecting great difficulty, 
smd asking endless questions for the foil proof ef his Inrtfa. 
At length, as absolutely convinced, that this Silenus was the 
real son of ApoUo, they were to produce the books, and de- 
liver them to him ; after which this son of ApoUo was to read 
the prophecies contained in them, in the presence of all the 
world ; and particularly that for whidi the whole contriv- 
ance had been fabricated. The purport of this prediction 
was, *' That it was more expedient and advantageous for 
*' Uie Spartans to elect no king for the foture but the most 
*' worthy of their dtizens." Lysander in consequence was 
to mount the tribunal, to harangue the citizens,. and induce 
them to make this alteration. Cleon, of Halicamassus, a 
celebrated rheUnician, had composed a very eloquent dis- 
course for him upon this subject, which he had got by heart. 

Silenus, when grown up, having repaired to Greece, in 
order to play his part, Lysander had the mortification to see 
his piece miacany, 1^ the timidity and desertion of one of 
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liis principal actors, who broke his word, and <fiilagpeared 
tt Qie very instant it was to have been performed. Tftwogh 
this intrigae had been carried on a great w1^ it was trans- 
acted with so much secrecy to the Yfrj time that it was to 
have made its appearance, that no^mg c^ it was known 
during the life of Lysander. How it came to Kgfat after his 
death we shall soon rdate, but must at present return to 
'Hssaphemes. 

Sect, itl, 

Ea^iedition of Agemlawi in Asia. Disgrace and death qf 
Tlsaafihemes. Sfmrta gives AgesiUms the command qfita 
armies by sea and land. He deputes Fisandcr to com- 
mand thefleet. Interview of Agesilaus and PharncdMuus, 

« When Tissanhemes had received the troops sent to hini 
by the king, and drawn together all iris forces, he sent to 
command Ap^esilaus to retire out of Aaa, and declared wai* 
against him m case of refusal. His officers were all alarm- 
ed, not believing him in a condition to oppose the great armv 
of the Persian king. For himself, he heard Tissaphemes s 
heralds with a gay and easy countenance, and bade them 
tell their master, that he was under a very great obligation 
to him •* For havmg made the gods, by his perjury, the ene- 
•' mies of Persia and the friends of Greece.*' He promised 
himsdf p^reat things from this expedition, and wcxild have 
thought it an exce^ing disgrace for him, that 10,000 Greeks, 
under the command of Aenophon, should have passed 
through the heart of Asia to the Grecian sea, and beaten 
the kbg of Persia, as often as he appeared against them; 
and that he, who commanded the Lacedaemonians, whose 
empire extended all over Greece by sea and land, should 
not execute, some exploit wortliy of g^ory and remem- 
brance. 

At first, therefore, to take vengeance for the perfidy of 
tissaphemes, by a just and allowable deceit, he made a feint 
of marching his army into Caria, the residence of that sa- 
trap ; and as so(» as the Barbarian had caused all his troops 
to march that way, he turned short, and fell upon Phrygia, 
where he took many towns, and amassed immense treasures, 
which he distributed amongst the officers and soldiers; let- 
ting his friends see, says. Plutarch, that to break a treaty, 
and violate an oath, is to despise the gods themselves ; and 
that, on the Contrary, to deceive an enemy by the stratagems 
of war, is not only just and glorious, but a sensible delight 
attended with the greatest advantages. 

a XenopH. Hist. Qtmt, L tii. p. 497-S02. Id. de AgesU. p. fi5»-65«. Plvt. 
in Axctil. p. <M)0« 
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The spring being eome, he assembled aU his forces at 
Ephesos; and to exercise his soldiers, he proposed prizes 
both for the horse and foot. This small inducement set 
everything in motion^ The place for exercises was per- 
petually ftm of aU kind of troops, and the city of Ephesus 
seemed only a pals&stra, and a school of war. The whde 
msurket-place was filled with horses and arms, and the shops 
with different lunds of military equipage. Agesilaus was 
seen returning fix)m the exercises, fcJlowed by a crowd 
of officers and soldiers, all of them crowned with wreaths, 
. which they were going to deposit in tl;ie temple of Diana, to 
the great admiration and delight c£ all the world. For, says 
Xenophon, where piety and discipline are seen to fiourishy 
the best hopes must be conceived. 

To give his soldiers new valour from their contempt of 
the enemies, he made use of this contrivance. He ordered 
the commissaries, who had charge of the booty, to strip the 
prisoners and expose them to sale. There were abundance 
who were ready to buy thdr habits; but as to the prisoners, 
their bodies were so soft, white, and delicate, having been 
nurtured and brought up in the shade, that they laughed at 
them, as of neither service nor yalue: Agesilaus took this 
occasion to approach and say to his soldiers, pointing to the 
men, ** See there ag^nst whom you fight;" and showing 
them thdr rich spoils, '* and there for what you fight.^ 

When the season for taking the field returned, Agesilaus 
gave out, that he would march into Lydia. Tissajmemes, 
who had liot forgotten the first stratagem he had used in re- 
.^rd to him, and was not willing to be decdved a second 
time, made his troops march directly for Caria ; not doubt- 
ing, but, at this time, Agesilaus would turn his arms that 
way; the ratlier because it was natural for him, as he 
wanted cavalry, to endeavour to make a rough and difficult 
country the seat of action, which might render tilie horse of 
an enemy usdess and unserviceable. But he decdved him- 
sdf : Agesilaus entered Lydia and approached Sardis. Tis- 
[saphemes hastened thither with his horse, with intent to 
relieve the place. Agesilaus, knowing that his in&ntry could 
not yet have had time to arrive, thought proper to take the 
advantage of so favourable an opportunity to give him battle, 
before he had re-assembled all his troops. Re drew up his 
army in two lines ; the first he formed of his squadrons, 
whose intervals he filled up with platooiis of the light-armed 
foot, and ordered them to begin the charge, whilst he follow- 
ed with the second line, composed of his lieavy-armed infantry. 
The Barbarians did not sustain the first shock, but took to 
thdr beds immediately. The Greeks pursued them, and 
forced thdr camp, where they made a gre^t slaughter, and 
-tst iU greater booty. 0,..^^, Google 
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After this battle the tixxips of Agealaiia were at entire 
iSiGriy to idunder and ravage thewholecountrjr of the Great 
King, and at the same time had the satiafiiction to see that 
prince inflict an exen^ilary panidmient upon Tiasaphemes, 
who was a very wicked man, and the most dangerous enemy 
of the Greeks. % The king had abeady received abundance 
of complaints against his conduct. Upon this occasion he 
was accused of treason, as not having done his duty in the 
battle. Queen Parysatfe, always actuated by her hatred and 
revei^ against those who had any shore in the death of her 
son Cyrus, did not a little contribute to Uie death of Tissa- 
{denies, by aggravating with all her power the charges 
against him; for she had been entirely restored to favour 
by the king her son. 

As Tissaphemes had great authority in Asia, the king 
.was afraid to attack him openly, but thought it necessary to 
take suitable precautions, m seizing so powerful an officer, 
who might have proved a dangerous enemy. He charged 
Tlthraustes with that important commission, and gave him 
two letters at the same time. The first was for Tissa- 
phemes, and contained the king's orders in regard to the war 
with the Greeks, with ftill power to act as was requisite. 
The second was addressed to Arisus, governor of Lariasa, 
bjT wluch the king commanded him to assist Tithraustes 
with his advice and all his forces^ in seizing Tissaphemes. 
He lost no time, and sent to desire Tis8q>hemeswoiud come 
to lum, that thi^ might confer together upon the operations 
of the ensuing campaign. Tissaphemes, who suspected 
nothing, went to him wiui only a guard of 300 men. Whilst 
he was in a bath, without sabtie or other arms, he was seis- 
ed, and put into the hands of Tithraustes, who caused his 
bead to be struck off, and sent immediately to Persia. The 
kmg gave it to Parysatis ; an agreeable present to a princess 
of her vident and vindictive temper. Though this conduct 
of Axtaxerxes seems little worthy of a king, nobody lament- 
ed the death of that satrap, who had no veneration for the 
gods, nor any regard for men ; who looked upon probity and 
honour as emp^ names; who made a jest of the most sa- 
cred oaths, ana believed the whole ability and policy qf a 
statesman consisted in knowing how to deceive others by 
hypocrisy, fraud, perfidy, and peijuiy. 

Hthraustes had a third letter from the kmg, wherdby he 
was appointed to command the armies in the room of Tissa- 
X>hemes. c After having executed his commission, he sent 
great presents to Agealaus, to induce him to enter more rea- 

a Xenoph v M>» et 057. Plat in Artas. p. ioSi, et in Afeiili p. Ml, 
b Diod. i, siv. p. t99. Folyen. Stmnc 1. vli. 
^ c Xenopb. ETist, 6nee. L iii. p. «0i. Ptnt. in Agtrit^'Ml. 
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dfly iRt6 liis views and interests ; and ordered him to be told, 
that, as the cause ci the war was now removed, and the au- 
thor of ali th€«e commotions put to death, nothing (Apposed sn 
accommodation ; that the king of Persia consented, that the 
cities <rf Asia shoold enjoy their Ifcerty, paying him the cus- 
tomary tribute, provided he would withdraw his trocms, and 
return into Greece. AgesSaus rq)lied, that he could con- 
clude notlung wkhout the orders ofSparta, upon whom alone 
depended the peace ; that, as for him, he was better pleased 
witli enriching his severs than himself; that the Greeks be- 
sides thought it more glorious and honourable to take spoilft 
fi-om their enemies, than to accept their presents. However, 
as he was not unwilling to ^ve Tithraustes the sati^&cticHi 
of removing out of his province, and of expressing his grati- 
tude to him for having punished the common enemy of the 
Greeks, he marched into Phrygia, which was the province 
of Pharnabasus. Tithraustes had himself proposed that ex- 
pedition to him, and psud him 30 talents tor the charges of 
his journey. 

Upon Ms march, he reedved a letter from the magistrates 
cf Sparta, with orders to take upon him the command of the 
naval army, and liberty to depute whom he thought ilt in his 
stead. By these new powers he saw himself absolute com- 
msmder of all the troops of that state in Asia both by sea sund 
kmd. This resdutidn was taken, in order that all opcrsL- 
tions being directed l^ one and the same head, and the two 
armies acting in concert, the plans for the service m%ht be 
executed wim mcffe uiuformitv, and every thing conspire to 
the same end. Sparta till tnen had never cQnferrei} this 
honour upon any ef their generals, of entrusting to him at 
the same tinae the command of the armies by sea and land. 
So that aQ the woiid agreed, that he was the greatest per- 
sonage of his time, end best sustained the high reputation he 
enioyed. But he was a man, and had his filings. 

l[lie first thing he did was to estafoUsh Pisander his fiea- 
tenant in the fieet ; i& which he seemed to have committed 
a considerable &ult ; because, as he had about him many 
elder and move experienced captains, yet without regard to 
the service of the puMic, to do honour to a relation, and to 
please his Wife, who was PisanderS sister, he entrusted him 
with the command of the fleet ; an employment much above 
his abilities, though he was not without his merit. 

This is the common lemptatiDn of persons in power, who 
believe they possess it only fer themselves and their fenulies ; 
as if the advantage of relation to them was a diffident title 
and qualification for posts which require great abilities.' 
They do not reflect, that they not only expose the affa^ d 
a state to nun by ^beir private views^ but sacrifice bcsidi^ 
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tbt 1nt^«stfi of their owiij^oiy, which cannot be tnainUwied, 
bat by sacceases,. which it were incooflisteiit to expect £roi» 
instruments so ill chosen. 

« AgesiUius continued with Wis army in Phtygia, upon the 
lands of Phamabasus's govemnienty where he fived in abun- 
dance of all tlnngs, and amassed great sums of money. From 
thence advancing as far as Paphlagonia, he made an alliance 
with ling Cotys, who earnestly desired his amity, from the 
sense of tes faith in the observance of treaties, and his other 
virtues. The same motive had already bduced Sspithridates, 
eoe of the king's principal officers, to quit the service of 
Phamabasus, and eo over to Agealaus» to whom, since lus 
revolt, he had renckred great services ; ^ he had a great 
body of troops, and was very brave. This officer, having 
entered Phiygia, had laid waste the whcde country under 
Phamabasus, who never dared appear in the field against 
him, nor even trust himself to his fortresses : but carrying 
away whatever was most valuable and dsEu* to him, he kept 
flying continually before him, and retired from one place to 
another, chan|;ing his camp every day. ^ithridates at length 
taking with hmi some ^artan tro(»s with Heripjndas, (the 
chief of the new council of 30 sent oy the repubhc to Age- 
silaus the second year,) watched him one day so closdy, 
and attacked him so success^y, that he made himself mas- 
ter oThis camp, and of all the rich nxiils with wUch it 
abounded* But Herippidas, injudiciously setting himself up 
as an inexorable comptroller, was for brining the booty that 
had been secreted to an account ; forced even the soldiers of 
Spithridates to restore what they had taken, and by visiting 
their tents, and searclung them with an unseasonable exac- 
titude and severity, affronted Spithridates to such a degree, 
that he withdrew directly toSardis with his Paphlagonians. 

It is said, that in this whole expedition nothing so sensibly 
affected Ag^ealaus as the retreat of Spithridates. For, be- 
ades his bemg very sorry for the loss of so good an officer, 
and so good troops, he apprehended being reproached with 
mean and sordid avarice : a vice equally c^onourable to 
himself and his country ; and the slightest suspicicxi of which 
he had taken pains to avoid during his whole life. He did 
not think it consistent with the duty of his office to shut his 
^esi. through slothful ease and indolence, against all the 
malversations that were committed under him ; but he knew 
at the same time, that there is an exactitude and severity, 
which, by being carried too &r, degenerates into minuteness 
and petulancy, and which, through an extreme affectation of 
virtue, becomes a real and dangerous vice. 

ft Some time af^, Phamabasus, who saw his whole coun- 

a A. M. S610. Ant J. C 304. Xeoofh. Uift. Gnee. I iv. p. ftO7-510, 
^Xc|M!|>li.Htt^Gcxfi.l.iT.p;fiO,iil. Plut. in AgnU. iwfiOl. 
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try ravaged, demanded an interview with Agesilaus, which 
was negotiated by a common friend of them both. Agesilaus 
arrived first with his friends at the place agreed on, and 
while waiting for Phamabasus sat down upon the turf under 
the shade of a tree. When Phamabasus arrived, his peo- 
ple spread sfckis upon the ground of exceeding softness, irom 
the length of their hair, with rich carpets of various c<dours 
and magnificent cushions. But when he saw Ag^aus sit- 
ting merely uponthe groond, witiiout any preparation, he 
was ashamed of lus eflfeminac^, and sat down also upon the 
grass. On this occaaon the reraan pride was seen to pay- 
homage to the Spartan modesty and simplicity. 

After reciprocal salutations, Phamabasus spd^e to this ef- 
j^ : That he had served theLacedxmoaians mthe Pek)pon- 
nesian war to the utmost of his power, fought several oat- 
tles for them, and supported their naval army, without giving 
any room to reproach him with fraud or treacherjr, as Tis- 
saphemes had done : that he was surprised at their coming 
to attack Mm in his government ; burning the towns, cutting 
down the trees, and laying waste the whde countiy : that 
tf it was the custom with the Greeks, who made profession 
of honour and virtue, to treat their friends and bene&ctors 
in such a manner, he did not know what they might mean 
b^just and equitable. These complaints were not entirely 
without foundation, and were uttered with a modest, but pa- 
thetic, air and t<xie of voice. The Spartans, who attended 
Agesilaus, not sedng how th^ could be answered, cast down 
th^r eyesy and kept a profound ^ence. Agealaus, who ob* 
sei*ved it, replied almost iti these terms. '* Liord Phamaba- 
' *' sus, you are not ignorant, that war often arms the best 
V frienas against each other, for the defence of thdr country. 
** Whilst we were such to the kihg your master, we treated 
** him as a friend ; but as we are become his enemies, we 
^ make open war against him, as it is just we should, and 
•* endeavour to hurt him by what we act a|;sunst you. How- 
** ever, from the instant you shall think nt to throw off the 
** ig^nominious yoke of bondage, and prefer being called the 
•• mend and alty of the Greeks, before the name of the king 
** of Persia's slave, you may reckon that all the troops you 
" see before your eyes, our arms, our ships, our persons to 
** the last man of us, are only here to defend your posseseiens 
•• and secure your liberty, which of all blessmgs is th6 ii^c^*. 
•* predous and desirable." 

Phamabasus answered, that if the lung sent anofher ge- 
neral fa his place, and subjected him to the new-comer, he 
should very willingly accept his offer ; that otherwise he 
would not depart from the faith he had sworn to him, nor 
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quit his service. Agenlaus then taking him by the hand* 
and rising with \mi^ replied, ^< Wooki it were the pleasure 
■^ of the gods, lord Phamabasus, that with such noble senti- 
" menta, you were rather our friend than our enemy." He 
promised to withdraw from his government, and never re- 
turn into k, whilst he could subsist elsewhere. 

Sect. IV. 

Leagtie agairut the Lacedamoniam. AgetUaiu recalled by 
the Efihori to defhidhii Country^ obeys directly, Ly sen- 
ders death, Ftctory of the Lacedamonkma near ^emaa. 
TYiehrJleet ia beaten by Conon of Cmdua. Battle gained 
by the Laced^moniana at Coronea, 

• Agesilaus had been two years at the head of the army, 
and had already made the most remote provinces of Upper 
Aaa tremble at his name, and resound with the ikme ohis 
great wisdom, (fisinterestedness, moderation, intrepid valour 
in the greatest dangers, and invincible patience m support- 
ing the rudest £itigues. Of so many thousand soldiers under 
his commai^ not one was worse provided, or lay harder 
than himself. He was so indifierent as to heal or cold, that 
he sdone seemed formed ft to support the most rigorous sea- 
sons, £»vd such as it pleased God to send: these are Plutarch's 
espfess words. 

Themost ^^reeable of all sights to the Greeks settled in 
Asia, was to see the lieutenants A the great king, his satnqis, 
and other great lords, who were formerly so haugltty and 
morose, soften their note in the presence of a man meanly 
clad, bbA at his single word, however short and laconic, 
change their lan^;u^;e and conduct, and in a manner trans- 
form themselves mto difiRarent creatures. Deputies from all 
parts were sent by the people to form alliances with him, and 
his army increased ever^ day by the troqw of the Barba« 
rians that came to join him. 

AQ Asia was already in motion, and most of the provinces 
ready to revolt. Agesijbans had already restored order and 
tranquillity .in all the dties, had remstated them in the pos- 
session of their liberty under reasonable modificationa^ noi^ 
only without shedding of bUMd, but without even banuhing 
a smg^ person. Not content with such a progress, he bad 
^ formed the de^;n of attacking the king of Persia in th^ 
''heart of his dommioDs, to put him in fear tor his own person 
and the truiqvifility he enjoyed in Ecbatana and Susa, and 
to find him so much business, as shcokd make it impractica- 

a A. M. 3611. Ant. J. C. 304. Plat. ID Agedl. p. 603, 604. XeiK»plb {n 
Aniil. p. 6f 7. 
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ble fer lum to embroil all Greece from his cabinet; bf eor- 
niptii^ the orators and per^ns of greatest authority ia Hs 
(Sties with his presents. 

• Tlthraustes, who commanded for the king ki Asia, see* 
ing the tendency of Agesilaus's designs, and (tesiping topre- 
vent their effects, had sent Timocrates, of Rhodes, into 
Greece, with great sums of money to corrupt the principal 
j)ersoiis in the cities, and by their means occasion commo- 
tions against Sparta. He knew that the haughtiness of the 
Lacedsemonians, (for all their generals did npt resemble 
Agesilaus,) and the imperious manner with which they 
treated their neighbours and allies, especially since they con- 
sidered themselves as the masters of Greece, had univer- 
sally disgusted the people, and excited a jealousy that Wait- 
ed only an occasion to break out against them. This sere- 
nty of governing had a natural cause in their educations 
Accustomed from their infancy to obey without delay or re- 
ply , first their tutors, and afterwards Uidr magistrates, they 
exacted alike subnussion from the cities dependant upon 
them, were easily incensed by the- least opposition, and by 
tins excessive severity rendered themselv*»s insupportable. 

Tithraustes thereft»« did not find it difncult to draw ofir 
the aBies from thar party. Thebes, Ai^os, Corinth, enter* 
ed into his measures: the deputy did not go to Athensv 
These three cities, influenced by those that governed then, 
made a league against the Lacedaemonians, who on their 
side prepared »vigorously for the war. The Thebans, at 
the same timev sent deputies to the Athenians, to implore 
their aid, and induce them to eiiter into the alliance. The 
deputies, after having slightly passed over thdr ancient di- 
visions, insisted strong!]^ upon the considerable service tliey 
had rendered Athens, in refusing to join its enemies, when 
they endeavoured its final destruction. They xepresentecl 
to them the favourable opjwrtunity that olfered for reinstat- 
ing themselves in their ancient power, and for depriving th^.,. 
Lacedscmonians of the empire of Greece* That all the 
allies of Sparta, either without or within Greece, were weai^ 
of their severe and unjust sway, and waited only the signal 
to revdt. That the moment the Athenians would dedare 
themselves, aH the cities would rouse i^ at the sound ojE* 
their anns, and that tiie king of Persia, who had sworn the 
rum of ^arta, would aid them with aU his forces* both by- 
sea and land. 

Thrasybulus, whom the Thebans had suppMed wi^ anas 
and money, when heimdertook the re-establishment of the 
Athenian liberty, seconded thar demand with great vigouip^ 

^lliHiit.GrKe,Liu.p.^««07. Pint fo Lyiand* p. <49*l»r. 
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an^ llieaid vas uiiaDiiBOu% resolvvL The Laced^moni- 
9^ an thdr side, took the field without lo9s of time, anl 
tfiterad Phods. Lysander wrote to Pausaniaa, who com* 
msMided one of the two armies, to ]^ve him notice to mardi 
tarly the next day to Haliartus^ which he designed to be- 
siege, and that he should be there himself at sunrise. Tlie 
ktter was intercepted, Lysander, after having waited hi$ 
coming np a great while, was obliged to eng^^ and was 
killed In tiie battle. Pausanias received this b»d news on 
his way; but however continued his march to Haliartus^ 
and called a council of war, to conader upon a second bat* 
tie. He did not think it consistent with prudence to hazard 
it, and contented himself with making a truce^ to remove 
the bodies of those who had Men in the former fight Upon 
lus retaam. to Sparta, he was cited to give an account ofms 
conduct, and i'efuang to appear, was condemned to die* 
fittt he avoided the execution of that sentence by flight, an4 
retired to T^iea, where be passed the reminder of his life, 
under the shdter and protection of Minerva, to whom he 
had rendered himself a supplicant, and died df disease. 

(iyaander's poverty, having been discovered after his deathl 
1^ great honouir to bis memory ; when it was known, that 
of ajEl the gold and riches which had passed throu^ his 
haadS) of a. power so extenave as his hadbeen^ of so manyr 
o^Bf^^md^ hia government and which made their court to 
faiua, ia a word* of that kind of dominion and sovereigpty aU 
w%^ ea^ercised by him» he had made no manner of advann 
tagpv $^ Uie advancement and enriching of his house. 

I^qnie days before his deaths two of the principal citizens 
of^^mta had contracted themselves to his two daughters.; 
but When they knew in what amditioD he had left his afiairs* 
th^ xefiised to marry them. The.repuUic did not su^Rer so 
sordid a baseness to go unpurashed, nor permit Lysander'a 
peneirtify which was the strongest proof of. his justice and 
viilii^ to^be. treated as an obstacle to an alliance into his &^ 
n^. l%ey were fined in a great supn) pubUcly disgraced, 
^aJii^posed to the contempt of all persons of honour. For, 
at Si»ivrta,.thi^fe were penaUies^estabUshed^ not <mly for such 
a%reluiBed to marry, or married too kte, but also for those 
who married amiss : and those es|ieciaU^ were reckoned of 
thii^ puoyber,, who„ mstead of forming alliances with virtuous. 
fEiQii&iay.and with tkk&r own relation^ had no motive but, 
Wealth and lucre in marriage. An admirable law, and high* 
]y ti»)^ns to pe^rpetuate pi:ol»ty and honour in &milie^ 
whjdi an impure mixture m blood, and manners seldom faiU 
t04^|^ai»def&Ge} 

R must be ovnied that a generous disinterestedness in the 
midst ci all that cooid eefiamQ and gratify the htst of gain 
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]s very rare, and well worthy of adnuration ; but, m Lyaui^ 
der, it was attended with great defects, which suUkd its 
lustre. Without speaking ot his imprudence in introducii^ 
gold and silver into Sparta, which he despised Mmsel^ thcngh 
he rendered it an object of esteem to nis eonntrymen, an) 
thereby occaaoned their ruin, what ojiinion can we have of a . 
man, brave indeed, capable of conciliating the affections^ 
Wilful in affairs, and of great ability in the arts of govern- 
ment, and what is commonly called politics, but who regards 
probity and justice as nothing; to whom falsehood, nraud, 
and perfidy, appear legal methods for the attsunment of his 
ends ; who does not fear for the advancement of his fnends, 
and the augmenting of his creatures, to commit the mosfe 
flagrant injustice and oppressions, and is not ashamed to pro- 
fane whatever is most sacred in religion, even to the brib- 
ing of priests, and forging of oracles, to satiate the empty am- 
bition of being equal to a king, and of ascending the throne f 

a When Agesilaus was upon the point of leading his 
troops into Persia, the Spartan Epicydidas arrived to let 
Idm know that Sparta was threatoiea with a furious wars 
that the Ephort recalled him, and ordered him to return im- 
mediately for the defence of his country. Agealans ^SA not 
deliberate a moment, but returned this answer immediatd^ 
to the Ephori, wWch Plutarch has transmitted to us. * *• Age- 
*• silaus to the Ephori, greeting. Wc have reduced part of 
'* Asia, put the Barbarians to flight, and made g^peat prepa- 
" rations for war m Ionia : bwt as you order me to return, I 
*' am not £ar behind this letter, and would anticipate it if 
'* possible. I received the command not for myself but my 
*' country, and its alfies. I know that a general does not de- 
** serve, or really fulfil the duties of that name, but when he 
*< suffers himself to be guided by the laws and the ^ilKiri, 
•* and obeys the ma^rates.'' 

IHiis ready obedience of Agesilaus has been much ad- 
mired and applauded, and not without reason. Hannibal, 
though depressed with misfortunes, and driven almost en- 
tirely out of Ita^, obeyed his dtizens with great reductence^ 
when they recalled lum to deliver Carthage from the dan- 
gers that tiireatened it Here a victorious prince, rca^ te^ 
enter the enemy'& country, and to attack the king of Peraa 
even upon his throne, ahnost assured of the success cf Us 
arms, on the first order of the Bphori, renounces Aese fiat- 
tering hopes, and most exalt^ exp^itatioas. He demon- 
strates the truth of what was said, " That, at Spexta» the 
*^ laws ruled men, and net men the laws." 

On his deJMUture, be said, •« That ao^OOa of Oie Mbb^^ 

M Xenopb. Hilt Gi«t, I iT« p. 51S. Uem. in AatmL n. M7. Plot, in An*. 

iu.p.<oi»0M. » gi!tt>teApoiiCinartr, p, i»> 
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"tfcben drove him tnt of Asia ;** aUvdog m thoee words 
loa species of Peraan coin, which had od one side the figure 
«f an Mcher* 30,000 of wluch pieces of money had been dis- 
pened in Greece to corrupt the orator! and persons of great- 
est power in the cides. 

« Ai^esilaus on quitting Asia, where he was regretted as 
the coounon &ther of the people, appointed Euxenes his 
Jieoteoanty^nd gave him 4&X> men fix* the defence of the 
enophon went with him. He left at Bphesus, 
with Megabyzus, the |;aardian of Diana's temple, half the 
gdd he had oroiight with him finom his en)edition in Persia 
with Cyms^ to keep it for him in trust, ana in case of death 
to OGDsecrste it to the goddess. 

* In the meantime the Lacedsmonians had raised an army, 
and 9ven the command of it to Aristodemus, guardian to 
Has Agenpolis, then an infiint. Their enemies assembled 
to concert the operations of the war. Timolaus, of Corinth, 
said, that the Lacedsmonians were like a river that grew 
larger in proportion as it was more distant from its source ; 
or to a swarm of bees, which it is easy to hum in thdr hive, 
but which d]n}er8e themselves a great way when they fly 
abroad, and become formidable by their stings. He was 
therefore of opinion, that it was proper to attack them in 
their capital ; which was approved said resdved. But the 
Lacedaemonians did not yve them time. They took the field, 
and found the enemy near Nemsa, a dty not v^ remote 
from Corinth, where an obstinate battle ensued. The Lace - 
dsmonians had the advantage, which was very considerable. 
Ageailaus having recdved tins news at Amphipolis, as he 
was hastening to the rehef of his country, sent it directly to 
the cities d Asia for thdr encouragement, and gave them 
hcpes of his speedy return, if the success of anairs would 
admit it 

c When the approach of Agealaus was known at Sparta, 
the Lacedaemonians that remained in the city, to do him ho- 
nour for the ready obedience he had paid to their orders, 
caused proclamation to be made by sound of trumpet, that 
all young persons who were willing to aid their king, mi^ht 
come 'and list themselves for that purpose. Not one of them 
foiled to enter himself immediately witn the utmost joy. But 
the E^hori diose only 50 of the bravest and most robust, 
whom they sent him, and desired that they would enter 
Boeotia with the utmost expedition ; which he did accord- 
ingly. 

' About the same time, the two fleets came up with each 

« Xeaoph, Biat- Gnee 1. it. p. 5l3. Xeaagk. d« Kx|i«d Cyr I t. p. 3S0. 
'b Xenopli. p. 514~S17. 

• Plat Id Agesil. p. Mi. d Xenoplu Hiit. Gnec. 1. vr. p. 518. 
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other ncar^iridos, a dty of Caria. That of the Leoete- 
monians was commanded by Plsander, Agealaus's brcCher- 
in-hiw, and that of the Persians by Phamahasus and Cononr 
the Athenian. The latter, observing that tfie king of Per- 
sia's supphes came slowly, and occasioned ^e loss of man^ 
&vourabie opportunities, had resolved to go in person to the 
erurt, to sohcit the king's assistance. As he would not proa*-" 
trate himself before hraj, according to the Persian costom^ 
he could not explain himself but by the interventicxi of others.' 
He represented to him, with a force and spirit seldom pm^ 
doned in those who treat widi princes, that it was equallj)^ 
^lamefcd and astonishon^, that nis ministers, contrary to las 
intention, should suffer his affairs to be disconcerted aim mhh- 
ed by a disgracefiil parsimony : that the richest king m tho 
world should give iplace to hb enemies in the vei^ point in 
which he was so infinitely superior to them ; that is, in riches ; 
and that for want of remhting to his generals the sums his 
service required, all their designs were rendered abortive. 
These remonstrances were free, but just, and solid. The 
king received them perfectly well, and &owed, by his exam- 
ple, tiiat truth may often be spoken to princes with success, 
if courage were not wanting. Cooon obtained all he de- 
manded, and the kiiig made aim admiral of his fleet. 

It was composed of more than 90 galleys ; that of Ihe^ 
enemy was somewhat inferior m number. They came in 
view of each other near Cnidos, a maritime dty of Asia 
Minor. Conon, who had in some measure occasioned the 
taking of Athens by the loss of the sea-fight near iBgospo* 
tamos, used extraordinary efforts in this to retrieve his mia- 
ibrtune, and to obliterate, by a glorious victory, the disgrace 
oC his former defeat. « He had this advantage, that in thet 
kattle he was going to fight, the Persians would be at the 
whole expense, and bear all the loss themselves ; whereas,' 
the entire fhiits of the victory would accrue to the Athe- 
nians, without hazarding any thing of their own. Pisander 
had also strong motives to show his valour upon this occasion, ' 
that he might not degenerate from the dory of his brother^ 
in-law, and justify the choice he had made in appointing him 
admiral. In fiict, he behaved with extreme valour, and had 
at first some advantage ; but the battle growmg warm, and . 
the allies of Sparta betaking themselves to flight, he could 
nql resolve to Mow them, and died sword in hai^ Conon 
took 50 galleys, and the rest escaped to Cnidos. The con- 
sequence of this victorv was the revolt of almost aU the al-' 
lies of Sparta ; several of whom declared for the Athenians, 
uod the rest resumed their ancient liberty. After this battfe 

rs«So iptckniiit. qood ne ipnrain quidem Atheiiientiaai, ted aUcni impoy^ 
vmidinet^^aapiilQToiped^aloitgM^ ^ 
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the«£&n9 of the Laoedsmouans daily declined. All their 
actions in Asia were no more than the feeMe efforts of an 
expiring power, tiU the defeats of Leuctra and Mautinea 
Completed their downfall. 

^ «Isocrates makes a very just rdlection upon the revolu- 
tiGDS of Sparta and Athens, which had alwavs their source 
and oiig^ in the insdent promrity of both those repub- 
lics. Tne Lacedaemonians, wno were at first aclujow- 
ledged masters of Greece without opposition, fell from 
thcar authority' only in consequence of their enormous 
abuse of it. The Athenians succeeded them in power, and 
as the same time in pride ; and we have seen into what an 
abyss of misfartunes it precmitated them. Sparta having 
xe^uned the superiority bv the defeat of the Athenians in 
SSy, and the taking of their city, ought to have improved 
in her measures from the double experience of the past ; as 
wdl in n^;ard to what had befellen herself, as from the re- 
cent example of her rival ; but the most striking examples 
and events seldom or ever occasion a people to change ttieir 
coDduct. Sparta became as haugh^ and untractable as be- 
fate ; and so e3q)erienced the same destiny again. 

To warn the Athenians against this misfortune, Isocrates 
puts them in mind of the pa^ while he addresses them at 
a time wherein they were successful in every thiHg. '* You 
im^^e," says he, *' that as you are provided with a nume- 
** ^rous fteet, absolute masters at sea, and supported by pow- 
'* erfel allies, always ready to g^e you aid, you have no- 
'* thing to fear, ana may enjoy in repose and tranquillity the 
** fruits of your victories : for my part, suffer me to speak 
** with truth and freedom, I think quite otherwise, jfhe 
«< cause of my apprehension is, my having observed, that the 
" decime of the greatest republics has always commenced 
" at the time they believed them^Ives most powerful, and 
" that thdr very security has prq)ared the precipice into 
** which they have fallen. The reason of this is evident* 
" Frospcrity and adversity never come alone, but have each 
** their train of very different effects. The first is attended 
** with vain-glory, pride, and insolence, which dazzle the 
*' mind, and inspire rash and extravagaoit measures. On the 
*• conttury, the companions of adversity are modesty, self- 
** diffidence, and circumspection, which naturallv render men 
** prudent, and apt to derive advantage from tneirown finl- 
" mgs. So that it is hard to judge wldch of the two condi- 
** ticns we ought to desire for a aty ; as that which appears 
" unhappy is an almost certain path to prosperity ; and the 
** other, so flattering and sj^endid, generally leads on to the 
*• greatest misfortunes." The blow wWch the Laceds&mo* 
4 Hoenitek la Omt Areor P* tn— 2lf. 
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luaitt recdvcd at the battle of Cnidos is a moanifbi proof of 
what he says. . ' - . . 

« Agealaus was in Boeotia, and upon the point of nvmg 
battle, when this bad news was brought him. Apprdiend- 
ing that it might discourage and deter his troops, lie caused 
it to be reported in the army, that the Lacedaraonians had 
gained a conadcrabie victory at sea; and appearing in pub- 
Be with a wreath of flowers upon Hs head, nc offered a sa- 
crifice of thanksgiving for the^ood news, and sent part of it 
in presents to his officers. * llie two armies, almost equal 
in strength, were in view of each other upon the plains of 
Coronaca, and they drew i^ti battle. A^silaus gave the 
Jcft wing to the Orchomemans, and took, the right himseH 
On the other side, the Thebans were upon the right, and 
the Ar^vea on the left. Xenophon says, that this was the 
most furious battle of any that had beoi fought in Ids time, 
and we may believe him, as he was present in it, and fought, 
near the person of AgesUaus with whom he had returned, 
^m Asia. 

The first charge was not very obstinate, nor of tong ccm- 
tinuance* The Thebans soon put the Orchomenian^ to 
flight, and AgesHaus overthrew and routed the Argiv^. But . 
both parties having learnt that their left wing had been very 
severely handled and had fled, returned immediately ; Age- 
ailaus to oppose the Thebans, and to wrest the victory out 
of their hands, and the Thebans to Mow thdr Idt wing, 
that was retired to HeBcon. Agesilaus at that moment 
Blight have assured himself of a con^Iete victory, if he 
would have let the Thebans pass on, and had afterwards 
dialled them In the rear; but carried awa^ by the ardour 
of his courage, he resolved to stop them with an attack in 
JWmt, and to beat them by pure force. lu which« says Xe- 
IK)phon, he showed more ^'alour than prudence. 

The Thebans, seeing Ages^s advance against them, 
drew all their foot immediately into one body, formed a hoi-* 
low square, and waited his coming up in |pod order. The^ 
engagement was sharp and bloody on all sides, but particu<> 
lany where Agesilm^s fought at the head of the 50 young 
Spartans, who nad been sent him by the city. The valour 
^d emulation of Aose young men wer?i of §reat service to 
Agesilaus, and may be said to have ss^yed his 1%; for they 
fought around him with exceeding ardour, and exposed 
themselves foremost in all dangers for the safoty of his per^ 
^on. They could not however prevent his receiving several 
. pounds through his armour, ^m pjkes and swords. No(- 
^v^ithstanding, with the utmost elSbrts they brought him oQT 
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afire nom vxt enemy* and nwtwg their bo^es a nmpait 
for him, saciifiped a great number of Thebans in his defence; 
and many of those young men were alao left upon the field. 
At leneth, iindir» it too difficok to break the Thcbam in 
front, tbey were forced to have recoarse to what they had at 
fintrgected. They opened thdr phalanx to let them pass; 
whicfa when th^ had done, as thqr marched afterwards in 
more disorder, tn^ charged them again i]^poB the flanks and 
rear. They coola, howerer, ndther broik them nor pot 
them to fi^t. Those brare Thebans made their retreat 
continually nghting, and gained Hdioon, d^e with the sue* 
ce^ of the battle, wherein on their side they had always re- 
maned invmcBile* 

Agealaus, though very mudi weakened bjr the great 
nmnber of his woun^, and the quantity of blood he had lost,, 
would not retire to his tent, till he had been carried td the 
place where has phalanx was drawn up, and had seen aB the 
dead bodies removed even upon their own arms. ' He was 
infermed there, that many ofthe enemy had taken refuge to 
the temple of the Itonian Minerva, which was not very dis- 
tant from the field of battle, ^snd asked what he would have 
done with them. As he was fuH of veneratiGn lor the gods^ 
he gave orders to let them go, and even sent them a guard 
to escort them in safety wherever they thought fit. 

The next morning, Agealaus, to try whether the Thdiana 
would have the courage to renew the batde, commanded his 
troops to crown themselves with flowers, and the mom ot 
the army to play, whilst a trophy was erected and adorned 
in honour of nis victonr. At the same instant the enemy 
sent heralds to demana his permisaon to bury their d«d ; 
which he granted, with a truce ; and having con firm e d hia 
victory by that act of a conqueror, he caused himself to be 
carried to Ddphos, where the Pythian games were then ce- 
lebrated. He made there a solemn procession, which was 
followed by a saciifice, and consecrated to the god the tenth 
part of the booty taken in Affia, which amounted to IO61 
talents «. These great men, no less reMgpkxis than brave, 
never &t|ed to express by presents their gratitude to the 
gods for their successes in arms \ dedanng, bv that public 
homage, that they believed themselves indd^ted to their pro- 
tedian for then* victories. 

Sect. V. 
^Sesikfu* returns vkforioits fg Sfwrta^ Me alvmys retains 

fm aimfiUcUy and ancient tnmnera, Omon rebuilds the 

VfolU of Athena. A peace ^ diagraceful to the Greeks^ con-* 

dudeaby Antalddaa^ the Lacedamonkm, 

♦After the festival, Agesilaus returned to Sparta.^ Ks 

« A hundred thomand crowns, or fbout /. 9M^ fterliB|^ 

♦ yjHt. iB AgMiit V- Wi Dgitized by Googlc 
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ekizens received him with all the marks of the most real 
joy, and beheld him with admiration, when they observed 
the simplicity of his maimers, and the constant frugality and 
temperance of his life. At hb return from foreign countries^ 
where pomp, luxury, slodi, and the love of pleasures en* 
tirely prev£uled, he was not infected with the manners o£ 
the Barbarians, as most of the other generals had been: he 
made no alteration in his diet, baths, equipage of his wifie» 
ornaments of his arms, or fiirniture of his house. In the 
midst of so brilliant a reputation, and the universal applause^ 
always the 8ame» or rawer more modest than before, nedis« 
tingiushed Mmsdf from the rest of the citiz«£5^ only by a 
greater submisaon to the laws, and a more invioiable at- 
tachment to the customs of his country; convinced, that he 
was king, only to be the brighter example of those virtues 
toothers. 

« He made greatness con^ in virtue only. Hearing the 
Great King (so the kings of Peraa used to call themselves) 
spoken of m magnificent terms, and his power extremeljr 
extolled; ^**I cannot conceive," said he ** wherein he la 
r'greater than I, unless he be more virtuous.?' 

There were at Sparta some citizens, who, vitiated by the- 
pKrevailing taste of Greece^ made their meiit and glory coo^ 
sist in keeping a great number of horses for the race. He 
persuaded his ^ster Cynisca to dispute the prize in the 
Olympic gami^, id orckr to show the Greeks, that those 
victories on which they set so high a value, were not the 
effects of valour and bravery, but of riches and expense. 
She was the first of her sex who shared in this honour. He 
had not the same opinion of the exercises which contribute 
to render the body more robust, and inure it to labour and 
fatigue; and, to place them in greater estimation, would 
often honour them with his presence. 

Some time after Lysanders death, he discovered the con- 
spiracy formed by that captain against the two kings, whidi 
till then had not been heard of, and came to light by a kind 
of accident in the following manner: <- upon some afiairs^ 
which related to the gQvemment, it was necessary to consult 
Lysander's papers, and Agesilaus went to his house for that 
purpose. In running them over, he fell upon the sheets, 
which contsuned at large the harangue of Cleon, which had 
been prepared to recommend the new method pf proceed* 
ing in the election of kings. Surprised at peruang it, he 
^ve over his search, and went away abruptly to oomma* 
nicate that oration to the citizens, a^ let them see what 

c Plat. dB Bui Itad. p. SBS. 
rFI(tt.iBAi^l p. ,000. 
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mttaiBr of man Lysaiider was, and bow much they had been 
deemed m regard to bim. But Lacratidaa, « wise and pru- 
dent person, who was pFeaklent of the Efiiiori, inteiposed, 
by tefiing hiin, that it W9s highly improper to raise Lysan- 
der firtxn the dead ; on (be contrary, that it was necessary 
to bury liis harangue in the same grave with him, as a pro- 
ductaon of dangerous tendency, from the great art with 
which it was composed, and the force of persuaikn that 
nmyersaly prevailed in it, which it might prove no easy 
maHer to i^esist Agesilaus was of the same ophaon, and 
the piece was consigned to sflence and oUhoon, as the best 
use thaft could be made of it. 

« As bis credit was very high hi the citr, he caused Tdea* 
tias, -hirhroth^ by the mother's rade, to be declared admh^ 
of tiie fleet. It were to be wished, that liistory, to justify 
thischoice, had mentioned some other qualities in that com-^ 
mander, than his nearness of blood to the king. Agesihm& 
soon ^er set cot with hisland-army to bemege Corinth, and 
took the long walls, as they were called, whilst his brother 
Tdeodas i^tacked it bv sea. He did several other expkiitg 
agam* 4lie people of Greece at war with Sparta, which al«* 
ways indeed evince the valour and experience of the general^ 
but are neither very important nor decisive, and Which we 
ftought, for that reason, might be omitted. 

^ At the same time, Phamabasus and Conon, having made 
themselTes masters at sea, ravaged the whole coast of Laoo* 
nia. That saUap, returning to ms government of Phrygia, 
left Conon the command of the naval army, with very con- 
siderable sums for the rc-establishment or Athens, tonon 
victofioas, and crowned with dory, repaired thither, where 
he was reodved with universal applause. The sad prospect 
of a city, fbnnerly so flourishing, and ait that lime reduced 
to so raelanchdy a condition, gave lum more grief, than he 
feit j<w in seeing his beloved country again, after so many 
years' absence. He lost no time, but feu immediately to 
work, emplo)ring, besides masons Bnd the usual artisans, the 
soldiers, mariners, citizens, allies, in a word, all that were 
wdl inclined to Athens ; Providence decreeing, that this city*, 
fmnerly destroyed bv the Persians, should be rebuilt by their 
own hands, and that haWng been dismantled uid demolished 
by the Lacedsmonians, it should be rdnstated at their own 
cost, and by the spoils taken from them . What a vicissitude 
and aKeration was this ! Athens at this time had those for its 
allies, who had formeiiy been its most violent eneniies^ and 
lor enemies, those with whom before it had contracted the 

a Plot. IB Acertl. ^ «07. . ^ 
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teost fltritt and dosest unkn. Conon, seconded by the zadt 
df the Thd)aiis, soon rebuflt the walls of Athens, restored 
the aty to its axuaent ^kndoiir, and rendered it more fomud- 
able than ever to its enemies. « After having offered to the 
gods a whde hecatomb, that is to say, a sacrifice of 100 
oxen, as a thanksgivmg for the happy re-establishment of 
Athens, he made a feast, to which all the citizeoB» without 
exception, were invited. 

* Sparta could not see without extreme afflictiGn so gk>> 
nous a revolution. It looked upon the grandeur and power 
of a dt)r, its andent rival and almost continnal enemy, as ito 
own rum. This made the Lacedsmonians take the meaa 
resolution ci avenging themsdves at once upon Athens, and 
Conon its restorer, by making peace with the king of Per* 
flia. With this view they dispatched Antalddas to Tbiba- 
fus. Ws commission consisted of two princn^ articles. 
The first was, to accuse Conon to that satrap oi having de- 
frauded the king of the money, wlu«h he had employed in 
the re-establishment of Athens ; and of having formed the 
design of depriving the Persians of^tiolia and loma, in order 
to subject ^emanew to the republic of Athens, upon which 
tiiey had formerly depended. By the second, he had orders 
to make the most advants^jeous profKeals to Tiribasos that 
his master could desire. Without giving himself any man- 
ner of trouble in r^ard to Asia, he stipulated only that all 
the islands, and other cities, should enjoy thdr laws and li- 
berty. The Lacedaemonians thus gave up to the lung, with 
the greatest iiyustice and the utmost baseness, all the (Greeks 
settled in Asia ; for whose liberty Agesilaus had so long 
fou^t It is true, he had no share in this most in&mousnm>- 
tiation ; the whde reproach of which ou^t to fisiU on An- 
talddas, who, being the sworn enemy of the king of ^[lartaip 
hastened the peace by all manner of means, because the war 
aumiented the authcnity, g^ory, and reputation of Agesihuis. 

The most considerable ddes of Greece had sent deputies 
at the same time to Tiribasus, and Conon was at the head 
of those from Athens. All of them were unanimous in re- 
jecting such proposals. Without speaking of the interests 
of the Greeks of Asia, with whicn they were extremely 
afiected, they saw themsdves exposed by this treaty; the 
Athemans, to the loss of the isles of Lemnos, Imbros, and 
Sqrros; the Thebans, to abandon the cities of Beotia, of. 
which the^ were in possession, and which would thereby . ' 
regain then: indepenc&nce; and the Argives, to rmounce'^ 
Corinth, with the loss of which that of Argos itself would ! 

^ « Athoi. >:u p. 3. 6 Xepophoo. abU Gnec, L W. p,iS7,8i9» i 
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fiooD, in an prdbMSty^ be attendied. The dqmties thera- 
Ibre wiUidrew without concluding anj ttdng. 

Tiribasas adzed Conon, and put him in prison. Kol dar^ 
ing to declare q)enly foe the Lacedemonians, without aa 
express order to that puipose, he contented himself with 
supplyiiM; them underhand with considerable sums of mo- 
ney for ntting out a fleet, in order that the other cities of 
Greece might not be in a condition to oppose them. After 
having taken these precautions, he sat out Erectly for the 
court, to give the king an account of the state of his negotia- 
tion. That prince was well satisfied with it, and directei 
him in the strongest terms to put the last hand to it. Tiri- 
basus also laid before him the Lacedsmomans' accusation of 
Conon. Some authors, according to Cornelius Nepos, have 
affirmed that he was carried to susa, and there executed b^ 
the king's order. The silence of Xenophon, who was his 
contemporaiy, in regard to his death, makes it doubtful, whe- 
ther he escaped from prison, or suffered, as has been said. 

Whilst this treaty was negotiating, several actions of lit^^ 
tie consequence passed between tiie Athenians and Lacedae- 
monians. It was also at the same time, that Bv^oras e^* 
tended his conquests in the island of Cyprus, of which we 
shall soon treat. 

o Tlxibasns at length, upon his return, summoned the de^ 
puties of the Grecian cities to be present at the readiiM^ of 
the treaty. It imported, that all tne Grecian cities of Asia 
should remain dependent on the king, and that the rest, as 
well small as ^reat, should have full possession of thdr li- 
berty. The king farther reserved to himself the isles o( 
Cyprus and Clazomens, and left those of Scyros, Lemnos^ 
and Imbros, to the Athenians, to whom they had long ap- 
pertained. By the same treaty he engaged to join with such 
pemle as acceded to it, in order to make war by sea and 
Umd ag^st all that should refuse to agree to it We have 
already said it was Sparta itself who had proposed these 
ccaiditions. 

All the other cities of Greece, or at l^ast the greatest part 
of them, rejected so in&mous a treaty with horror. . How- 
ever, as they were weakened and exhausted by domestic 
divisions, and not in a oxidition to support a war aj^ainst so 
powerful a prince, who threatened to nil with aU his forces 
upon those who should refuse to accede to this s»reement, 
they were obliged against their will to comply witti it ; ex- 
cept the Thebans, who had the courage to oppose it openly 
at first, but were at length reduced to accept it with the 
others, by whom they found themselves universally aban- 
doned. 

a A» M, Sf 17. Ant. J. C. 387. XeBopb. U ▼. p. Mt*-Mn. 
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.Si^h waft the fii^ of the jealofuiv aod divktos, which 
fiffihcd the Grecian ciim afjaBiat each other, and wluoh was 
m «Ck1 ptx^>08ed by the policy of Artaxerxea iSk distrihut* 
ii^ Considerable Buma oi money amongst the several states ; 
l&vincible by arms, and b^ the sword, but not by the goJ4 
and preaenta of the Pa«iaa&; so remote weve thev in tlus 
respecl from the character of the ancient Gred&s their 
^ire&thera. 

To comprehend aright how much Sparta and Athens dif' 
fered from what they had been in wrroer times, we have 
only to compare the two treaties conckded between th« 
Greeks and Persians ; the fiH>mer by Cimon, the Athenian* 
Hnder Artaxerxea Longiroanus, above 60 years before, and 
the latter by ADtalcidaa» the Lacedasmcniao, under Artaz* 
erxes A4^ie&oo. « ki the first, Greece, victorious and tri* 
umphant, asBures the Vbctty of the Asiatic Greeks, gives the 
law to the Pisrsians, imposes what conditians she pleases^ 
and prescribes to them their bounds and limits^ by prohi- 
biting them to approach nearer to the sea with their traopa 
than the diGtance of three days' march ; or to s^pear wkh 
ships of war in any of the seas between the Cyanaean and 
Chelidonkm islands, that is to say, from the Euxine to the 
coasts df Parophylia. In the second, on the contrary,. Per»^ 
gprown haughty imdimp^iotts, takes pleasure in luimbling its^ 
conquerors,, in de^vmg them, with the single stroke of a 
pen, of their enmirein Asia Minor, in compelling them ta 
abandon basely all the Greeks established in those rich pnn 
vinces, to subsciibe to their own subjection, and to ootmne 
themselvea in thap tui^i wdtlun the narrow bounds of Greece* 

From whence can so strange an alteration arise ; are 
there not on both sides the same cities, the same people, the 
same forces, and the same interests; no doubt there are ; 
bat th^ are not the same men, or rather, they have no 
longer the same principles of polic]^ • Let us recal to miad 
those happy times of Greece, so gkaious for Athens and Spar-' 
ta, when Persia came pouring like a delw» upon tisa &tle 
country with all the forces of the East What was it that 
rendem these two cities invincible, and superior to such ni^ 
merous and formidable armies j their uniop and good un-> 
derstanding. ^o dissension between the two states, no jea-* 
lousy of command, no private view of interest ; in fine, b9 
other contest between them, but that of honour, g^tory, and 
the love of their eountiy. 

To so laudable an unidn may be added an irreconcileabla 
luitred for the Persians, winch became, if I may so say, na<« 
tural to the Greeks, and was the most distinguishing cha-n 
racter of that nation. * It was a capital crime, and punched^ 
with death, only to mentioa peace, or propose any ac^ooe 
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. I'vnith ihem; andMiAAflniaomcxtlicrvasiQnio 
thrar tke €irst siooe at ber 9M« who had dared to make 
sach a ii»eitoi» and to set etfams 4lie example ofiitoaiK fate. 

This stiict uoioa of ^be two ^ti« and this dacteeodm 
reaoeof the coravioB enen^, were for a loi^ time the po> 
teot banierfi of their aecuri^, reoderod them vwmeible^ Mid 
may be «akl to have been the source aod princUe/of att the 
l^odoiw successes that raided the re|Hi(bR(tia« of tkvece to ao 
lughafutoh* BatbyamisfortuBecomrooiitolhemoatfloH- 
ridiii^ states, those very suoeesses beoame 4be cause of Ha 
niJB, and prq^ared the way for the disgpraeea which it expe- 
lieoced in the sequeL 

« These two states, wluch iiii;^t have carritd their victa- 
rkus «krBm into the to^ cf Persia, aod have atfeadoed in their 
taml^ i^raat hii% upon his throse itself; instead of iisrmin^n 
ccncert such an enterprise, which would aftnoe havecrora- 
€d them with g^ory, ^nd:laden them with riches, hi^ve A& 
fiylly toleavethev comraan enemy at repose, to embroil tiiem- 
fidves with each other upon trivial points dt hanonr^ and hi- 
tenasta of Bttle inrnortanae, and to-exhanst thoae loroea teim 
IKopese a^iinst themselv^ which ought to hanre been am- 
pioyred solely against the Barbarians, Aatccuki not have rch 
sfited tbeoi. For it is worthy ii remark, thatthe Persians 
never sained any advantage over the Athenians or Laoedc*- . 
««^Hippt, whflst they were wiited with eaph other, and that 
it was their own ^vision^ itoe, wbich aiqii^ed thorn with 
the means to copqufa: both ^tcsmately, and ahirai^s the' one 
faythe<xtlMBr. 

n^Bse idivi^ons indu^ them to take such meaauDas, «s 
iKither Sparta nor Athens would ever otherwise have been 
c^)ad>le of. We see both the one and the other dishnnrair 
ibfai^^tves by their mi^m and abfect batteries, not ooly of 
IbehiBg of Perna, but evw of his satraps; pay thdrcomt 
to them, earnestly solicit their &vour, ciinge to them, and 
even aofier their iU humour ; and all tins tO'Obtain some aid 
of Iroops or money, forgetting thatthe Persians, haughty and 
ittokftt to such as seemed sdMd of them, l^eaune timorous 
^Uttl^tp those who had the courage to dei^Mse them. But. 
k foe, what did they gain by all these mean oondeacensions/ 
The trea;^, which gave occasion fix these reflections, and 
will fiu- ev^ h^ the rq;>]»nch of Sparta and Athens. 

Sect. VI. 
War qf^ Artaxerxea agasMt Evagoras, km^ qf Sakmvs^ 
£ulo^ and character qf that filncc Twibama faUeltf 
QccuseiL His acctieer fiumshed 
Whmt I have just s£ud upon the facility wi& which tl^ 
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Greeks rakiit have rendered themselves fennidaMe to thdr 
enemies, wiu be more evident if we consider, on one side, the 
tf versHy of the nations, and the extent of coantry, winch 
composed the vast empire of the Persians, and on tlMsother, 
the weakness of the ^vernment, mcapaUe of anhnating so 
great a mass, and of supporting the weight of so much busi- 
ness and apphcatioo. At the court every thing was deter- 
mined by tne intrigues of women, and the cabals of fevourites, 
whose whole ment often consisted in flattering their prince, 
mA soothing his passions. It was through their influence that 
officers were chosen, and the first dignities disposed of; by 
their opinion the services of the generals of armies were 
judged and their rewards decided. The sequel wiQ show, 
that from the same source arose the bsurrection of provinces^ 
the distrust of Uie greatest part of the governors, the discon- 
tent and consequent revolt of the best officers, and the i& 
Qucoess of almost all the enterprises that were formed. 

Artaxeraces, freed from the care and perplexity which 
the war with the Greeks had occasioned, applied mmself to 
the terminating that of Cyprus, which had lasted several 
years, but had Been curiea on with little vigour, and turned 
the greatest part of his forces that way. 

« Evagoras reigned at that time in Salamis, the capital 
Oty of the isle of Cyprus. He was descended from Teucer, 
xi ^ Salamis, who, at his return from Troy, built tins city, 
and gave it the name of his country. His descendants had 
reigned there from that time ; but a stranger of Phoemcia, 
having dispossessed the lawfol kin^, had taken his place, and» 
to mantain himsdf in the usurpation, had filled the aty witli 
Jfairbarians, and subjected the whole idand to the king of 
Persia. 

Under this tyrant Evagpras was bom, and great care was 
taken of his education. He was distinguished amongst the 
youth by the beauty of his aq>ect, the vigour of his bocfy, and 
^1 more by the modesty and innocence of his manners ^, 
which are the greatest ornaments of that age. As he ad- 
vanced in years, the greatest virtues, valour, wisdom, and 
justice, were observed to shine forth in him. Heafterwards 
carried these lortues to so conspicuous a height, as to give 
jealousy to those that were at the head of the government ; 
who percdved justly that so brilliant a merit could not con- 
tinue in the obscurity of a private condition ; but his modes- 
ty, probity, and inte^prity, reassured them, and they reposed 
an entire confidence m him, which he always repaid by an 
inviolable fidelity, without ever meditating their expijiaiox^ 
fhun the throne by violence or treachery. 

« iMttrat. In Eva^ p. 380 
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A more josCifiable means ccnducted hun to it, IXvine Pro- 
nidence^aslsocratessays, prqMnngthewayiarfc^ One 
tfthe principal dtizens murdered toe penoo upon the thronie 
and had contrived to seize Evagoraa, and to rid himaelf of 
]uin» HI order to secure the crown to himself ; bat thott prince, 
escaiMng his pursuit, retired to Sdi, a city of Cilida. His 
hanishment was so face frcmi abating his courage, that it gave 
him new vigour. Attended only with 50 fcMowers, deter- 
mined like himself to conquer or die, he returned to Saiamis, 
and expelled the usurper, though supported by the crecfit 
and protection of the Itmg of Persia. Uaving re-establidied 
himself ill Saiamis, he soon rendered his little kingdom very 
flourishing, by his great care in rdieving his subjects, and 
by protecting them in every respect ; by govermns; them 
with justice and benevolence ; by maJdng ttiem active and 
laborious ; by inspiring them with a taste for the cuitivatkn 
of thdr lands, the breeding of cattle, commerce, and navi- 
gation. He trained them also for war, and made them ex- 
cellent soldiers. 

He was already very powerful, and had acauired ^reai 
reputation, when Conon, the Athenian general, after his de- 
feat at ^gospotamos, took refuge with him ; «iiot thinking 
it possible to find a safer asylum for himsd^ nor a more 
powerfol support of his country. The resemblanoe of tbor 
manners ana sentiments soon made them contract a strict 
amity with each other, which contmued ever aflter, and prov- 
ed equally advantageous to both. ^ Conon posscased m«t 
influence at the king of Persia's court, which he ero^oyed 
with that prince, by the means of Cteuas, the physician, to 
accommodate his differences with his host £vi^;pras, and 
happily effected it. 

£vagoras and Conon, engaged in the great design of sub- 
veitii^ or at least C& reducing, the great power of Sparta^ 
-which had rendered itself formidable to all Greece, concert- 
ed together the means for the attamment of that end. They 
were both citizens of Athens ; the latter by bnrth, and the 
' <ither by right of adoption ; a privilege which his great ser- 
vices, and zeal for that republic, had merited. <^ The satraps 
of Asia saw with pain theur country ravaged by the Lacedae- 
monians, and found themsdves in great difficoldes from not 
being in a condition to make head against them. Evsgoras 
remonstrated to them, that it was necessary to attack the 
enemy as well" by sea as land ; and he contributed not a little, 
through his credit with the king of Persia^ to Conon's being 
appointed general of his fleet. « The celebrated victory over 
uie Lacedsmonians at Cnidos was the consequence, and gave 
the mortal wound to that rqmblic 
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• The Alhaites^ fa iiclEiMWl«iKmait of 1 
services, wfaldk E^^agot'aa and Comn kaA n 
uridi ArtasterxeSf oncced^tfttneB in hcnoyr ctf them. 

*£vasorasoikhlBttde,extefidbs ktt conqueatefromckf 
tacitr^ etide^oiiittd to mike hftmself master of the whcde 
isfeiBd. The Crptiots had i^Cdone to the kmg of Persia. 
Thstjirhice, atomed by the famt pvomes of Eva^oras, 
the eilecti of tr^ch he af)^rehenaed, aiiaconisdoQs of what 
impoiiiaiioe it waa tcrhkki t6 prevent aa isknd^s falSng mto 
the bstods df an enemy, which Iras so fivoafsMy situated 
for holdin{( Asia MinOr in awe, |>tom]sed them an immediate 
and powerfid sopjiort, wtOKJOt dedariaig Ofi^enlf however 
agaiasi EvagorasL 

« Bma^ emptof ed eli$ewhere by iiioi^ iMporCaM affurs, her 
caM ^ k^(^ his word with them so soon a» he expected, 
andhad engaged That war of Cyprte continued six years, 
and the stiecess with wluch Eva^raA supported it agamst 
the miat king, ought to hate banished mm the minds of 
the Greeks all terror of the Per»an name, and united them 
against the common efiemy . It is true, the succours sent by 
Artaxerxes tiU then were inconsiderable, as they also were 
thetwolafiowitig yeaifs. During aU that time it Was less a 
real wat, than a prepatation for war i ^ but when he had 
disengaged Itosen from the Greeks, he applied to it vigo- 
ronsly, and attacked Evagoras with all his rorcea. 

The land-afmy, commanded by Orontes, his son-in-law« 
oMslSted «f 300,000 men, and the fleet of 300 galleys ; of 
winch TiribasuSf a Persian of the h^hesl rank, and greatest 
reputation, was admiral. Gaos, his son-in laW, commanded 
under hitSh £vagoras on his ade aissembled as many ttoap& 
and ships as he could ; but they were a handfttl, k compa- 
rison with the formidable preparation of the Per^afts. His 
fleet was composed of only 90 gaUies, and his army scarc^e 
amounted to 30,000 men. As he had abiindante of light 
vessels, he laid snarea for those that cattied the provisiana 
of the enemy, simk a great number^ took many, and pre- 
vented the rest from arriving t wfaoch occasioned a femine 
amongst the Persia^ aoA gave rise to violent seditions, 
which coald only be i^ypcasedhy the aiYival of freah convoys 
fi^om Cilicia. ^ Evagoras strengthened his fleet with GO gal- 
leys, which he caused to be built, and 50 sent him by Acho- 
ris, king of Egypt, wiCh aH the money and com he could have 
occasion foi*. 

Evagoras With hisland-forees attacked imme&tdy a part 
of the enemy's army^ which waa separate from the rest, and 
entirely routed it This first action was soon Mowed by 
u I. i. p. s. B m&d. I. slf. p, »ll. 
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another at sea, in which the Penums were wonted lor some 
time, till ammated by the warm reproaches ajid remon- 
strances <tf their admiral, they resumed coiirage, and obtain- 
ed a con^lete victory. Salamis was immediately besi^ied by 
sea and land. Evagcnas, leaving the defence of thedty to hn 
son Pyth2i^;ora8, quitted it in the ni^t with 10 galleys, and 
sailed fop Egypt, to engage the lung to support him vigo- 
rously against the common enemy. He did not obtain firom 
him ail uie aid he expected. At his return he found the 
city m exceeding distress ; and finding himself without re- 
source or h(^, he was obliged to capitulate. The pro^ 
sals made to hink were, that he should abandon all the cities 
of C)rprus, except Saiamis, where he should content himself 
to rogn ; that he should pay an annual tribute to the knig, 
and remain in obedience to him as a servant to a master. 
The extremity to which ne was reduced obliged him to ac- 
cept the other conditions, hard as they were, but he could 
never resoive to comply with the last, and persisted always 
in declaring, that he could only treat as a king with a king. 
Tinbasus, who commanded the siege, would abate nothing 
cf iiis pretensions. 

Orontes, the other general, jealous of his coUeague's gbry, 
had written secretly to court against him, accusing him, 
amongst other things, of iommig designs against the king, 
and assigned m support of his accusation his continuing to 
hold a secret intelligence with the Lacedaemonians, ana nis 
manliest endeavours to make the chie£i of the army 1^ crea- 
tures, by tbi*ce of presents, promises, and an obliging demea- 
nor not natural to him. Artaxerxes upon these letters be- 
lieved he had no time to lose, in stiflmg a conspiracy winch 
he conddered as ready to break out He dispatched orders 
immediately to Orontes, to seize Tinbasus, and send him to 
court in ciiains, which was instantly put in execution. Tin- 
basus, upon his arrival, demanded to be brought to a trial in 
form ; that the heads of the accusation should be communi- 
cated to him, and the proofis and witnesses produced. The 
kmg, employed in other cares, had no leisure at that time to 
take cognizance of the affair. 

• Orontes, in the meantime, sedng that the beaeged made 
a vigorous delence, and that the solaiers of the army, discon- 
tented with the removal of Tinbasus, quitted'the service and 
reiused to obey him, was afhud afiairs would take a bad turn 
with regard to himself. « He theretbre caused Evagoras to 
be spoken to underhand ; the negotiation was resumed, the 
dfei-s made at iirst by the latter were accepted, and the 
mortifymg article, which had prevented the concluaon of the 
treaty, retrenched. The siege was raised in coBBoqueqoe. 
a A« M. 3019. Aot J. C. 38« 
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Btagorai conGmied king of Salaftiis oiily, and engaged to pay 
an annual tribute. 

It appears that this prince lived 13 or 13 years after the 
cdnclusion cf the treaty ; for his death is dated in the year 
of the \rcttid 3632. His old age was attended with a happi- 
ness and tranquillity never interrupted with sickness or ^^ 
ease, the usual effeet cf a sober and temperate life. Nioo- 
cles, his eldest son, Succeeded him, and inherited hb virtues 
as wdl as throne. He celebrated his funeral with the ut- 
nldst magnificence. The discourse, entitled Evaffoma, com - 
pOsdd by Isocrates, to tospil* the young king with the desire 
of treadii^ in the steps of his father, and from which I have 
ejctracted the subsequent euloghim, served for his fbneral 
oration. He also addressed another tract to Kicocles^ which 
bears his name, wherein he gives him admirable precepts far 
governing well. I shall perhaps have occasion to speak fbr- 
ther of them hereafter. 

EUL06T AND CBAEACTER OF EVA60RAS. 

» iThough Evagoras was only king of a little state, Iso- 
crates, who was well able to judge of virtue and merit, com- 
pares him with the most powenul monarchs, and proposes 
him as the perfect model df a good king, convinced that it i& 
not the extent dt territory, but extent of mind and great- 
ness of soul, that constitute great princes. In fact, he pdnts 
out to us many qualities tru^ royal in him, and which ought 
to give us a very high idea of h& merit 

. Evagoras was not of the number of those princes, who 
believe, that to reign, it is sufBcient to be of the blood ro^al^ 
and that the birth which gives a right to the crown, gives 
also the merit and qualities necessary for wearing it with 
honour. He did not fancy, that it Could be suppcKsed, saace 
every other condition and station of life made a Idnd of ap- 
prenticeship necessary to succeed therdn, that the art of 
reigning, the most dimcult and important oi all, should re- 
<}uire no pains and preparation for its attainment. He came 
into the world witn tne most happy diiq)08itions; a great 
fund of genius, a ready comprehension, a lively and quick 
paietration which nothing escaped, a solidity of judgment, 
thak immediately resolved what was necessary to be dotie ; 
qualities, which might seem to dispense with all study and 
application ; and yet, as if he had been bom without talents, 
and found himseu obliged to supply by study what he might 
want by nature, hene^ected no means for the embellishment 
of his mind, and devoted a ^ con^derable part of his time in 

tt ItMBNIt* ill Evsf[. 

.6 'Ev tO (nrcrv, Moi ^o»t({«iv, irai ^hXcCc^Ocii, t(Jv wKet7ov 'Xf6vw 9tiipi- 
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instrnctii^ iiiinselfy in reflection meditaldfig, and oonmdtiiig 
the iodgnient and experience oiotiiers. 

When he ascended the throne* his greatest care and ap- 
plicalxxD was to know mankind, in which tl)e abtlity en a 
prince, and of those who are at the head of affairs, prind- 
pally consists. He had, no doubt, prepared himself for that 
science by the study erf history, which gives prudence by an- 
ticipatiaii, supplies the place of experience, and teachies us 
what the men are with whom we live, by what they have 
been in other ages. But we study men quite difierendy in 
themselves; by thdr manners, characters, conduct, and ac- 
tions* The love of the commonwealth rendered him attentive 
to all persons, who were capable of serving or hurting it He 
iqipliai himself to the discovery of their most secret mclina- 
tions and principles of action, and to the knowledge of their 
different talents and degrees of capacity, in order to assign 
to each his proper post, to bestow anthori^ in proportion to 
merit, and to make the private and public good promote 
each other. He neither rewarded nor punished his subjects^ 
says Isocrtttes, from the report of others; but, solely upon 
his own knowledge and experience of them ; and neitficr the 
virtues of the good, nor the vices of the bad, escaped his in- 
quiry and penetration. 

lie had one quality very seldom found in those who pos- 
sess the first rank, especially when they believe themsdves 
capable of governing alone : I mean a wondered docility and 
attendon td the opinion of others, which atose from a diffi- 
dence in his own abilities. With his great qualities, it did 
not seem necessary for him to have recourse to the counsel 
of others, yet he nevertheless made no resolution, and form- 
ed no enterprise, without having first consulted the wise 
persons he had placed about him in his court; instead of 
whfch, pride and presumption, the Uitent poison of a sove- 
rngn power, incline the greatest part of those who arrive at 
thrones, either to ask no counad at all^ or not to follow it 
when they do. 

intent upon discovering what was excellent in every form 
of government and private condition of life, he proposed the 
uniSng of all their high qualities and great aavantages in 
himself; afiable and popular as in a repuUican state; grave 
and serious as in the council of the elders and senators; 
steady and decisive after mature ddiberatbn, as in a mo- 
narchy; a profound politician, by the extent and rectitude 
of his views ; an accomplished warrior, firom intrq>id valour 
in butde, cQrected by a wise moderation; a good father, a 
good relation, a good friend, and what crowns his eulogy, 
«in every circumstance of his character, always great, and 
always himself. 
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He sappoited Iub dignity and rank, not with an air of 
pride and hau^tiness, but by a serenity of sLSpetX^ and a 
mild and ea^ majesty, resulting from innate virtue, and the 
testimony of a good conscience. He won the heart of his 
friends by his liberality, and conquered others by a greatness 
cif soul, to which they could not refuse their esteem and ad- 
miratiom 

But what was most royal in him, and attracted the entire 
confidence of his sulnects, ndghbours, and even enemies, 
was his sincerity, faith, and regard to all his enga^ments ; 
and his hatred, or rather detestation, for all di^;ui8e, &lse- 
hood, and fraud. A single word from him had as much re- 
gard paid to it as the most sacred oath; and it was univer- 
sally Juiown, that nothing was capable of inducing him to 
Tioiate it in the least circumstance whatsoever. 

It was by all these excellent qualities, that he effectually 
reformed me city of Salamis, and entirely changed its ap- 
pearance in a very short time. He found it gross, savage, 
and baibarous, without any taste either for learning, com- 
merce, or arms. What cannot a prince do that loves his 
people, and is beloved by them ; who believes himself great 
^md powerful only to render them happy; and knows how 
to set a just value upon, and do honour to their labours, in- 
dustry, and merit ca every kind? He had not been many 
years upon the throne, before arts, sciences, commeit:e, na- 
vigation, and military discipline, were seen to flourish at Sa- 
lamis ; insomuch that that city did not give place to the most 
cpulent of Greece. 

Isocrates often repeats, that in the praises which he gives 
£vi^ras, of which I have only extracted a part, &r from 
exi^;erating any thing, he always falls short of truth. To 
what can we attribute a rdgn so wise, so just, so moderate, 
so constantly employed in r^ering his subjects h£4)py, and 
in promoting the public good? The condition of Evagoras, 
belore he came to govern, seems to me to have contributed 
very much to it. The being bom a prince, and the having 
never experienced any other condition than that of master 
and sovereign, are, in my opinion, great obstacles to tlie 
knowledge and practice of the duties of that high station. 
Evagoras, who came into the world under a tyrant, had long 
obeyed before he commanded. He had borne, in a private 
and dependent hfe, the yoke of an absolute aiid despotic 
power. He had seen himself exposed to envy and calumny, 
and had been in danger, on account of his merit and virtue. 
Such a prince had only to be told, upon his ascending the 
throne, what was said to a great " emperor: ** * You have 

a Trajui. 

b <3pum utile ett ad unm aeeuiMl:»rain per adTma rrnitie ! VixUti nobiscam 
paiclitiitus et. timniitt Qm tunc cfst innocenauBi tbm wis, et cxpertilaet. ' 
^^ iHinin-Pmenr* ^ 
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Ddt idwa^ been what yon now are. AdTcnitjr has jpre- 
d yod to make a gpood use of power. YoahavefiTed 
amongst asv and Hke ua You have been in danger 
r bad princes. Yon hare trembled lor yourself and 
known, by experience, how Yirtae and innocence have been 
''treated." What he had peraonaUy anfiered, what he had 
feared fcr himsietf or others, what he had seen uniast and 
uireaMnable in the conduct of his predecosora, had opened 
kisses, and taught him all his doty. It anfBcedtDtdihhn* 
what the emperor G^batold Piao, when he adqited him 
bis aasoeiate m the empire: '*«Remcmber what yon coa- 
" demned or applauded in princes, when yon were a private 
" man. You have only to consult the judgment you then 
"passed upon 1han» and to act confbrmaUy to it, in order 
*< to acquire fiiH instruction ki the art of rei^ung wdl." 

TRIAL OK TIRIBASUS. 

* We have already said, that Tiribasus, having been ac- 
fased by Orontes of forming a conspiracy against the klng^ 
had been sent to court in chains. Gaos, admiral of the fleet* 
who had married his daughter, ajiprehendine that Arta- 
xerxes would involve him in the affair with his rather-m-la w, 
and cause him to be put to death upon mere suspicion^ con- 
cdved he had no other means for ms security, than an q)en 
revolt. He was very well beloved by the soIdSers, ana all 
the officers of the fleet were particularly attired to him. 
Without loss of time he sent depuUes to Achoris, king of 
Egypt, and oonchided a league with hhn aj^ainst the king of 
Persia. On another ade, he warmly solicited tiie Laceds- 
monians to come mto that league, vnth assurances of making 
&em masters of all Greece, and of establishing universally 
their form of government ; at which they had long seemed 
to asphie. Tl^ hearkened ^vourabhr to these proposals, 
and embraced with joy this occadon ot taking arms against 
Artaxerxes ; the rather, because the peace which they had 
a short time before concluded with him, by which they had 
^ven up the Greeks of Asia, had covered them with shame, 
and filled them with remorse. 

As soon as Artaxerxes had put an end to the war of ^ Cy- 
prus^ he thought of concluding also the affair of Thribasus. 
fie had the justice to appoint for that purpose, as commis- 
luoners, three of the greatest noblemen of Persia, of disdn- 
gmshed probity, and of the highest rqmtation in his court. 

« tJciHfliMnv ^faidett «e btetinittin Im i tium ndMnMne lenmi fctecMi 
CMitara ^Id Mt p aJ miri i i«b aio ^/HMkv^ ftOCTtliMtM. Taoit* Hist. L i e. IS. 

• Diod 1 XT p. 534, 335. . . 
cDMornB fefen tlw deeimn of thU liliiir, till after the ivar wtth Uie Cadu- 

naai, or wUch we alttU ipa» 9trii S tMM Ncnw nvr ft<wn**l>^ 
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ThealGBtircametoan exanunatkn, and a hearing on bodi' 
sides. For so considerable a crime, as that of havmg con- 
spired against the king's person, no other proofs were pro^ 
cbced, tnan the letter of Orontes ; that is to say, of a declar- 
ed enemy, studious to supplant his rival. Orontes was in 
hopes, from his credit at . court, that the affair would not 
have been discussed in the usual forms, and that, upon the 
memorials sent by him, the accused woiuld have been con- 
demned without rarther examination. But that was not the 
custom witli the Persians. Bv an( anciently-established re- 
gulation, to which amongst other privileges they had aright 
by Inrth, no person was ever to becondcinned, without bemg^ 
first heard and confronted iirith his accusers. This was 
granted to Tiribasus, who answered to all the articles of the 
letter. As to his conmvance with Evagoras, the very treaty 
concluded by Orontes was his apology ; as it was absolutely 
the same as that prince had proposed to him, except one 
concKtion, which would have done honour to his master. As 
to l^ intelligence with the Lacedsmonians, the glorious 
treatv he had made them si^, sufficiently esqtlained, whe- 
ther nis own, or the king's mterests, were his modves for 
it. He did not denv his credit in the army ; but how long, 
he inquired, had it been a crime to be beloved by the officers 
and soldiers ? and he concluded his defence, in representing 
the long services he had rendered the king with inviolable 
fidelity ; and especially his good fortune in having formeriy 
saved his life, when he was hunting, and in great danger of 
being devoured by two lions. The three commissioners were 
unanimous in declaring Tiribasus innocent. The king re-' 
stared him to his former £ivour, and, justly enrap;e!d at the 
black design of Orontes, let the whole weight of his indi^- 
txsi &11 upon him. A single example of this kind, against 
informers convicted of falsehood, woi4d forever shut the door 
against calumny. How manv innocents have been destroyed 
for want of observing this rule, which even the Pajgans con- 
sidered as the basis of all justice, and Uie guardian of the 
public tranquillity, 

Sect. VII. 

The JSxfiedUhn <if Artaoccrxca agauut the Caduskms- 
Hiitory qf Datame^t the Canon, 

a When Artaxerxes h^d terminated the Cyprian war, he 
entered imon another against the Caduaans, who it is pro' 
bable had revoked, and refused to pay the customary tri- 
bute ; for authors say nothing as to the occanon 6f this war. 

a not. in Arm. p. tots, I0»k . 
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Those people inhabited part of the mountaiiiB aitiiate be- 
tween the Eiudne and Caqiian seas, in the north of Me&. 
The aofl is there so ungrateful, and so little pn^ier for colti- 
vatioo, that no com is sowed upon it The pecxile subsiflted 
ahnost entirely upon apples, pears, and other muts of that 
kind. Inured from their infancy to a hard and laboious life, 
they looked upon dangers and feitieues as nothing; and for 
that reason weie wdl calculated for scddiers. The kine 
inarched against them in person, at the head of an army ol 
300,000 foot, and 10,000 horse. Tiribasus attended hnn in 
this expedition. 

Artaxerxes had not advanced isx into the countiy when 
his army suffered extremely by fomine. The troops oould 
find nothing to subsist upon, and it was impossible to brinr 
proviaons from other places, as the roads were diffiooh and 
impracticable. The whole camp were reduced to eat their 
beasts of burden ; and these soon became so scarce, that an 
ass's head was vsdued at 60 drachmas*, and was very hard 
to be got at that price. The king's table itself began to foil 
short, and only a few horses remamed, the rest having been 
entirely consumed. 

Id diis melancholy comuncture, Tiribasus contrived a 
stratagem, which saved the king and army. The Cadusi- 
ans had two kings, who were eix:amped separately with their 
troops. Tiribasus, who took care to be informed of all that 
pas^d, had been apprised, that there was some misimder- 
standing between them, and that theur jealousy of each 
oth^ prevented their acting in concert, as they ousAit to 
have done. After having communicated his design to Arta- 
xerxes, he went himself to one ot the kin^ and demtched 
his son to the other. They each of them informed the king; 
to whom they applied, that the other had sent ambassadors 
to treat with Artaxerxes privately^ and advised him to lose 
no time, but to make his peace (urectly, in order that the 
conditions of it might be the more advantageous ; promis- 
ing to assist them with their whole credit The friuid suc- 
ceeded. The ^ Pagans thought it nus^t allowably be used 
with enemies. Ambassadors set out from both prmces re- 
spectively, from the one with Tiribasus, and from the other 
with his son. 

As this double negotiation lasted some time, Artaxerxes 
began to suspect Tiribasus ; and his enemies, takii^ that 
opportunity, forgot nothing to his prejudice, that might ruin 
him in the ^ig's opinion. That prince already repented 
the coQiidence he had reposed m him, and tho^jr gave 
room for those who envied him to vent theu* calummes and 
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J B v ert iv e a . Upm wliat does the fixtune cf the most fidtb- 
fid suiqects depend -with a ciedukNu and saspicioits prince ? 
Whilst thispftBsedy arrived Tiribasus on his side, anolus sen 
en the other, each with ambassadors (rom the Cadua^sais. 
The tseaty being concluded with both parties, and the peace 
made, Tiribasus became more powerfiil than ever in his 
master's fiivour, and returned with him. 

The king's behaviour in this march was much admired. 
Veilher the gold with which he was covered, nor his pur]^ 
robes, nor the jeweis that glittered aU over him, ana ivere 
worth 36 millions of Uvres,a prevented his taking an equal 
dure in the whole fitt^e wkli the meanest soklier. He 
wsasaeen with his quiver at his back, and his shield on his arm, 
to dismount Irom bb horse, and march foremost in those 
rugged and difficuh roads. The soldiers dbserving his pad- 
enoe and foititude, and animated bv his example, becaoie ao 
Mgfat, that they seemed rather to fly than wak. At length 
he arrived sit «ne of his palaces, where the gardens were 
^heptin admirable order, and there was a park of fSj^t. ex- 
tent and wdl planted, wlueh was the more surprising, as 
the wlude country about it was entirely naked, said bore no 
kind of trees. As it was Che depth of w^ter, and the celd 
was exeesuve, he gave the soldiers permission to cut dovm 
the wood in tlus park, without paring the finest trees, either 
pines or cvpresses. But the soldiers not being able to re- 
solve to feu timber «f such exceeding beauty and stateUiBesSy 
the king took an axe, and beran by cutting die finest a^d 
largeat tree himself; after which the troops i^iared none, 
cut down all the wood they wanted, mid kmdled as many 
fires as were necessary to enable tSiem to pass the nig^t 
without any inoonvemence. When we reflect how mudh 
value 'great persons generally set v^on thdr gardens and 
houses of pdeasure^ we must feel pleased with Artax^^es's 
Aenerooty hi mid^ing this sacrifice, which argued a very 
laudable goodness of heM, and a sensibility for the dis- 
tresses and sufferings of hissddierB. But he did not always 
sumooFt that character. 

The king had lost in this enterprise a great number of his 
best troc^s, and inmost all his horses: and as he imagined 
that he was despised upon that account and the ill success 
of his expedition, he became very much out of humour with 
the grandees of his court, and put to death a great number 
of them in the emotions of his wrath, and more out of dia- 
trust, and the fear of their attemptk^ something ag^Mt 
him. For fear in a suspicious prince is a very destructive 
and bloody passien; whereas true courage is gentle, hvmwtie* i 
and averse to all jealousy and suspicion. 
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' fOne oC the prmc^ officers th^t periBhed io this expe- 
ditkn against tlie Cadusians, was Camisares, by nation a 
CariaD, and governor of Leuco-Syria, a province inclosed be- 
tween Ciiida and Cappadocia* fiBs son Datames succeeded 
faiin in that government, which was given him in considera- 
te of d)ie good services he had also rendered the kipe in 
the same expediticm. He was the greatest captain oT hb 
dnae ; and Cornelius Kqxss, who has ^ven us his hfe, pre- i 
{srs Amilcar and Hannioal alone to him amongst the Bar- 
barians. It appears, from tMs fife, that no one ever excelled 
him in boldness, vakxir, and abifity in in venting schemes and 
stratagems, in activity in the execution of his deagns, in pre- 
sence of niind to decide instantly, and to iind resources upon 
tiie most desperate occaaons ; in a wprd, in eveiy thing that 
i^ards mffitary knowled|;e. Tt seqns that nothing was 
wanting t6 his haymg acquired a more iHwstrious name, than 
a more spacious theatre, and pernaps an historian whQ 
would have g^ven a more minute narrative of his exploits* 
For Cornelius Nepos, accorc^g to his gen^^ral plan, cou)d 
not relate them otherwise than in a very succinct ipanner. 

He began to distinguish hiipsdf particularly l^y the exe- 
Qtiaon of a commission, that was given him to reduce Thy us, 
a very powerful prince, and governor of Paphlagonia, who 
had vev<dled against the king. As he was his hear relation, 
he thought it incumbent upon him at first to try tlve methods 
of knity' and concitiation, which almost cost him his life, 
through the treachery of Thyus, by the an)buscades he laid' 
forhim. Having escaped so great a dan^r, he attacked him 
vitib open force ; though he saw himself ^bs^doned by Arip- 
barzsmes, satrap of Lydia, Ionia, and ail Phrygia, whom jea- 
Iflttsy'ppeventedfrbm givine him^aid. He toqk his enemy 
priaaner» with his wife and ooildren ; and knowing with what 
joythel^g would receive the news, he endeavoured to make 
itthe more sensible by the pleasure of a surprise. He set out 
with his iUustnous prisoner, without giving the coiirt an}~ 
advice, and made long mardies, to prevent its being known 
by report before his arrivaL When he came to Susa, he 
emuppedTbvus in a very singular manner. He was a man 
of a Vj^ tall stature, or a haggard an^ terrible aspect, a 
black complexion, wi^ the hair of his head and beard ver)-- 
kK^. He drest him m a Magnificent habit, put a collar and 
bracelets of gold about his* neck an^l arms, and added to this 
equipage all the oman>ents of a king, as m feet he w£^s. For 
Imnftrit, in the coarse habit of a peasant, and clad lil^e a 
hnnter, armed with a club in his right ha,nd, he led Thyus 
in h|S left in a leash» like a wild beasi that had been taken in 
tfi« 'toils. The nove^ of the sight drew the whole dty af- 
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ter it : bat nobody was so much surprised and {deased as 
the kbig, when h« saw them approach in that pleasant mas- 
querade. The rebellion of a prince, verjr powerful in his 
country, had given Artaxerxes great and just alarm, and he 
did not expect to have seen him so soon in his hands. So 
sudden and successful an execution gave Mm a higher qpi" 
nion than ever of the merit of Datames. 

To express bis sense of it, he gave him an eoual share in 
the command of the army, designed against Egypt, with 
Phamabasus and Tithraustes, the two principal persons in 
tile state, and even appdnted him general in chieC when he^ 
recalled Phamabasus. 

When he was upon the point of setting out for that expe- 
dition, Artaxerxes ordered him to march directly against 
Aspis, who had made the country where he commalided ia 
the neighbourhood of Cappadocia revdt. The commissiooi 
was of utde importance for an officer who had been appoint- 
ed general, and besides very dangerous, because it was ne* 
cessary to go in quest of the enemjr into a veiv remote 
countiy. The kingsoon perceived his error, and counter- 
mands him: but Datames had set out directly with a 
handful of men, and marched night and day; judging that 
diligence alone, and not a ^reat number of troq>s, was all 
that was necessary to sur[)nse and vanquish the enemy. It 
happened accordme to his expectation, and the couriers^ 
dematched by the king, met Aspis in chains upon the road 
toSusa. 

Nothing was talked of at the court but Datames. Ko 
one knew which to admire most, his ready obedience, hk wise 
and enterpriang bravery, or lus extraordinary success. Soglo- 
rious a reputation gave offence to the courtiers in power. £jie- 
inies in secret to each other, and divided b]^ a contrariety of in- 
terests, and a competition in their pretensdons, they umted to- 
gether against a superior merit which reproached their defect 
and was ther^re a crime in their acceptation. Th^ conspired 
to ruin him in the king's opinion, and succeeded but too well. 
As they besieged him perpetual^, and he was not upon his 
guard against persons who appeared so well afiected to bus 
service, they inspired him withjealoiw and suspicion against 
the most zealous and fisdthful of his officers. 

An intimate friend of Datames, who held one of the high- 
est posts at the court, apprized him of what passed, and of 
the conspiracy which had been formed against him, and had 
already rendered the king disaffected towards him. * He 

a Doeat earn maipio ibre in perieulo, uquk), illo impemnte, in JBgyv^ m^ 
▼cni MeidiMet. Namque earn ease eontaetlMiiiieni legom, ot cmqs MJrenM Im- 
niiilbiu tribuAot, weundiu fortoiMe tntt ; quo fteile Mri, ot impeltaiitur *d 
emrom peiQieiein« quonun dneto re* onle cenn oiincientiv« Illom li^ie miyoK 
Mee iBditetiiiiliie, qaod, quihoi wi. omxime cbediat. eo» hBbeat iniiaiflMtoiii 
C|it|u Nep. ^ 
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represented to him, that, if the Egyptian expedttkn, with 
which he was charged, should take a bad turn, he would 
find himself exposea to great dangers: that it was the cus- 
tom of kings to attribute good successes to themselves and 
tiieir auspicious fortune onhr, and to impute the bad to the 
faults of thdr ^nerals, and to make them responaible for 
these at thepenl of their heads : that he ran the mater risk^ 
as all that were about the king's person and haa any ascen- 
dant over him, were his declared enemies, and had sworn his- 
destruction. 

Upon this advice,^ Datames resdved to quit the king's ser^ 
vice, tliough without doin^ any thing hitherto contrarv to the 
fidelity which he owed him. He left the commana of the 
iarmy to Mandrodes, of Magnesia, depiuted with his own 
troops for Cappadoda, sdzed Paphlagonia, which joined it, 
dlliea himselfsecretly with Ariobarzanes, raised troops, took 
possession of fortresses, and put good garrisons in them. He 
recdved advice, that the Pisidians were arming against him. 
He did not wait their attack, but made his army march 
thither under the command of his youngest son, who had the 
misfortune to be killed in a battle. However livdy the fii- 
ther's auction mi«;ht be upon that occasion, he concealed hla 
death, lest the bad news should discourage his troops. When 
he approached near the enemy, his first care was to take, 
possession of an advantageous post. • Mithrobarzancs, his 
father-in-law, who commanded the horse, believing his son 
entirdy ruined, determined to go over to the enemy. Da- 
tames, without concern or emoticm, caused a rumour to be 
spread throughout the army, that it was onhr a feint concert- 
ed between him and his fether-in-law, and fdlowed him dose, 
as if he designed to put his troops into a disposition for 
charging the enemy in two diflferent quarters. The strata- 
gem haS all the success he expected from it. When they 
joined battle, Mithrobarzanes was treated as an enemy on 
both sides, and cut to pieces with his troops. The army of 
the Pisidians was put to ffight, and left Ilatames master of 
tiie fidd, and of all the rich booty found in the camp of the 
conquered. 

Datames had not tQl then declared openly a^nst the king^ 
the actions we have rdated bdng only agamst governors, 
wtth whom he might have particular differences, which, as 
we have observed before, was common enough. His own 
ddest son called Sdsmas, made himself his accuser, and dis- 
covered his whde designs to the king. Artaxerxes was 
Ughly alarmed. He knew all the merit of this new enemy, 
and thathe did not engage in any enterprise, without having 
inatUfdy conadered s£ its consequences, and taken the ne- 

« Mod. L ST. p. 399. 
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cessaxy measoi^ to secure itasoixessy and thaithHIiei^ 
execution had £dways correaponided with the wisdom^ of ki» 
projects. He sent ah army against him into Cappadocia <tf 
almost 200,000 men, of which 20,000 were horse, all com-* 
manded by Autpphradates. The troops of Datamesdid not 
amount to the 20th part of the king's ; so that he had no tg^ 
source but in himself, the valour of his soldiers^ and the hajt^ 
py situation of the post he had chosen. For in that consist-* 
ed his chief excellence ; never captain having better knowi^ 
how to take his advant^es and choose his groiind, wheo ho 
w^to draw up an army in battle. 

. nis post, as I have observed, was infinitely superior to thofc 
of the enemy. He had pitched upon a situation, where 
they could not sun:x)und him ; where, upon the least move- 
tnent they made, he could attack them with very considera'' 
ble advantage ; and where, had they resolved to hght, their 
odds in number would have been absolutely useless to them. 
Autophradates well knew, that according to ail the rules of 
tear, he oiight not to hazani a batde in such a conjuncture : 
but he observed, at the same time, that it would be disgrace* 
ful for him, with so numerous an army, to retreat, or to con- 
tinue any longer in maction before a handfiil of enemies. He 
therefore gave the sijgnal. The first attack was rude ; but 
thie troops of Autophradates soon gave way, and were en- 
tirely routed. The victor pursued them for some time with 
great slaughter. There were only 1000 men killed on the 
side of Datames. 

Several battles, or father skirmishes, were fought after- 
wards, in which the latter was always victorious ; because^ 
perfectly knowing the country, and succeeding especially i^ 
stratagems of war, he always posted himself advantageous*' 
Iv, and engaged the enemy m diti^cult ground, from wneiice 
niey could not extricate themselves without loss. Auto- 
phradates, seeing aU his endeavours inefiectual, and his sup^ 
plies entii^y exhausted, and deq>airing oS ever being smt 
to subject by force so artful and valiant an enemy, suggested ■ 
ah accommodation, and propoised to him, the being restored 
to the king^s fsivouf upon honourable conditions. Datames « 
was not ignorant, that there was little security for him in siieh 
a chdce, because princes are seldom reconciled in earnest 
with a subject who has failed in his obedience, and to wImmh 
they see themselves in some sort obliged to submit How- 
ev^, as despair alone had hurried him mto the revolt,, and . 
he had always retained at heart the sentiments of zeal and 
affection for his prince, he accepted the offers with joy, whidi 
would put an end to the violent condition in which his .]»»•' 
f6rtune had engaged him» and afford him the means of rer.i 
turning to his duty, stnd of ^mploying^his talents for the ser- 
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vloeof theptrince to ^ff^uni they were doe. Hepramisedto 
aeod deputies to the kh^ ; upon winch ensued a cessadon of 
arms, and AutoplH^dates retired into Pbyglai which wa» 
his government. 

Intames was not decdved. Artaxerxes, ibiinusly enraged 
i^ainst him, had changed the esteem and affection which he 
fcrmerly prafessed fer him into an implacable hatred. Find- 
ing liiniself incapable of conqneriiM; him by force of arms, he 
was not artiamed to employ artifice and treachery : means 
unworthr every man of iionour, and how much more so of a 
prince ! he hired several murderers to assassinate him ; but 
Datames was so happy as to escape their ambuscades. At 
length Mithridates, tfie son of Ariobarzanes, to whom the 
king had made ms^ificent promises if he could deliver turn 
from so formidable an enemy, having insinuated himself into 
his friendship, and having long treated him with all the marks 
cf the most entire fidelity, in order to acquire his confidence^ 
took the advantage of a &vourable opportunity, when he was 
alone, and stabb^ him vflAh. lus sword, before he was in a 
eonditkn to defend himsel£ 

Hiusa fell this great captain in the snares of a pretended 
friendship, who had always made it a point of honour to ob- 
serve the most inviolable fidelity towards those with whom 
be had any engagements. Happy had he always piqued 
himself also upon being as feitmul a subject as he was a true 
ftkod ; and it he had not, in the latter part of his life, sullied 
the lustre of his herdc qualities bv the ill use he made of 
them ; which neither the fear of disgrace, the injustice of 
those who envied him, the ingratitude of lus master for the 
services he had rendmd him, nor any other pretext, could 
sufficaeotly authorize. 

I am surprised, that, worthy as he was of bdng compared 
to the greatest persons of antiquity^ his merit has remained 
in a manner buried in silence and oblivion. His greatactions 
and ex^its are however worthy of beiitt^ preserved in his- 
tory. For it is in such small bodies of troops as those of 
Datames» where every energy is exerted, where prudence 
directs, and where chance has no share, that the atnlities of 
a general appear in their full light 



CHAPTER rv. 

HISTORY OF SOCRATES ABRIOGEB. 

AS the death of Socrates is one of the most conaderable 
events of antiquity, 1 thought it incumbent on me to 

A la vir. qai roultM couifiOk neniuein pofi^ia oopost, sinulitt esptos est 
•micitia. Cora Hep. Digitized by CjOOqIc 
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t»it tiittt flOfajec^ wkh aH Uie «Mnt H d«iervmr .Wllfa t^ 
view I shall ^ somewhat back, in order to give the roAdfer a 
jiist idba of this prinoe of the philQaopherik 

Two authors will supply me principally with what I hare 
t6 say upon thiia 8iib|eot : Platb.ajid XeQai)hon, bolh diadq^ 
of Socrates. . It is to Ijiem Uiat postmty is iqddfbed for 
iilan^ of ^ discoarses (^ as that iHillP6o|pher left not^nag in 
writing} and for aa ainple aecount of aJi the cireiilQfltaiioes 
of his condemnatiop and death. Plato was an eyewitness, of 
the whole» and rdates, in his Apoldffy, the manner of So- 
crates's accusation and defence ; m his Crito» his refiosal to 
make his escape out of prison ; m hi^ Phicdpn, his admirable 
discourse upon the immortality of the soul, which Was im- 
mediately followed by his death; Xenophon was abselit at 
that time, and upon his return to his native country after the 
expedition of the younger Cyrus agiunst his brother Arta- 
xerxes : so that he wrote his Apology of Socrates only fitnh ~ 
the report of others^ but hift actioAs and discourses* in his. 
four books of membrable things, he repeats from Jusowti- 
knowledge. Diogenes Laertius has given us the hie of So- . 
crates, but in a very diy and abri^ed manner. 

Sect. I. 

JBi^th of Socrates. He afifilies at first to sctdfihtre ; ifoh to 
ih^ study of the sciences. His wonderful farogi^ss in ihtm. 
His taste/or Moral fthilosofihy. His jmamer of livings and 
st^eringsfiom the Ul humour tf hts to^e. 

^ Socrates was bom at Athens in the fourth year of tibe 
r/th Olympiad. His fether, Sophroniscus, was a sci^tor, 
and his motlier, Phanarete, a midwife. Hence we may ob- 
serve, that nveanhess of birth is no obstacle to true merit, in 
whidi alone sbUd glory and real nobili^ consist It a]>pears 
from the comparisons which Socrates often used in hu dis- 
ccurses, that he was neither ashamed of his father's nor mo- 
ther's profesnon. c He was surprised that a sculptor sh(Xdd 
employ his whote attention to fashioQ an insonible stone into 
the likeness of a man, and that a man shcnld take so little • 
pains not to resemble an insenable stone. ^ He woiild dkesa. 
say, that he exercised the function of a midwife with regard 
to the mind, in making it bring forth all its thoughts, and 
this was indeed the peculiar talent of Socrates. He treated 
subjects in so ample, natural, and cldar an order, that he 
made those with whom he disputed say what he wished, and 

a Soeracea, euju« ingeniam ▼■rimqoe sermonet iaunorudiati todptis %v^%^ 
Plato craMtC liceram nulliun rdioyic Qc de Ont. I- iii n- J7. 
A A. M 393 i . Ant. J C 471 Biog. Laert* in Socnt. p. lOOu 
4>lUid. p. 110 ... 

<i Fist lo TJieatet. p. 149, &c. 
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9aA «]i ^MMef ttttilsdtes to dl ihe otteadoni he pfopoaed 
totfaeof; He at first tearnt h» iathers trade, ili which he 
made himadf veiy expl^rt « In the time of Pauaanias, there 
vasa Mercaty ahd thb Grace* to be seen at Athens of his 
woffcaikiinaltl^ ; ahd, it lik Co be presumed, these statues Would 
not ham fbUnd ajplace aitidngst those of the greatest mas- 
ters In tbe aikt if thef had not been thought Irorthy of it 

»efttb is re^mtied to have taken him out oflns Other's 
shop, from admiratiGn of hisfine genius, and the opinion that 
it was inoottisteiii to a youtig man, capable of the greatest 
thktgt, to cantimie perpetually employed lipon stone with a 
chlad In hlB hand. Wb n^as the disciple of Archelaus, who 
cooeeived ajgreat afilietidn 9olt him. Archelaus had been 
pupil to AnaxagOras, d very celebrated philosopher. I£s 
first study waa pn^cs, the works of nature, and die motions 
of the lieaven^, suu% and planets ; according to the custom 
of tiidie ttiiies, whe)^ only that part of fkMlosophy was 
known, and ^enOfihon « assures li^ that he was very weH ac- 
quainted wiih it But ^ aftet* having found, by his own ex 
periedee, hot^ difficult, db^truse, intricate, and at the same 
time of how little use, that kind of learning was to the gene- 
rafity^ of manldnd, he was the fihtt, according to Cicero, who 
conbrived the thought of brin^g down philoaophy from 
heaven, to place it in cities, and introduce it into private 
houses ; humanizing it, if I inay use that expression, and 
rendering it more ramiliar, more useful in common life, more 
withki the reach of man's capacity, and applying it sdely to 
what might make them' more rational, just, and virtuous. 
e He thought it was a soft of folhr to devote the whole viva- 
city of his mhid« and employ all his time, in inquiries merely 
curious, invdved in impenetrable darkftess, and ^solutely 
incapable of contributing to the happiness of mankind ; whilst 
he neglected to inform himsdf in the onfinary duties of life, 
and tx> leam what is conformable or oppoj^ to piety, justice, 
and prol^ ; in what fortitude, temperance^ and wisdom, 
coB^st ; wnat is the end of all government, what the rules 
of it, and what qualities are necessary for commanding and 
ruling well. We shall see iii the seipel the use he made of 
this study. 

It was 80 fiff from preventing his dischaiiging the duties of. 

a PMi. L ix. p. iW, b Dioff. ^ lOL e Lib. W. Bfemorib. p. riOi 

d Soefvtet prUnuf philosopb'ifem devotoaivit e cttlo, et in urbtbw coHocarit, ct 
in doouM ettaoi introdaxit, et co^git de vita et mohbu, rebiuque bonif et mtXa 
<|aerere. Cic. Tnse. C(u.e«t 1. v. n 10 

StcAiei ulhi ridetur, id quod cdoitiic inter onmeti pnmai » Hmu •eraltii, 
et ab ipM natun invoiaCi^ ui quibos oranes sate euni pMloiophi oecQiNiti fo^ 
ront. avocaviMe |MiiloM>phian, et ad Tiiam eoinmunem addnzMie ; ut de Tina- 
tibut ec Titiit, o«Rniw>qae de bfliiii rabot et inaHi qusirenit ; eeleitia auten rd 
proenl ene a noitia eofpiitioiie oeoaoet, vel li taaxtme eofiiita eaait, nibil i»> 
SDCfi ad bene TiTeaduia eonftnc Cie. Atad* <^st« k i. n. lf» 

e Xesoph* Memonb. 1. i. p. 710. 
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a good ckizeo, that it was themeansof makinfbim the more 
observant of them. He bore arms, as did all the people of 
Athens ; but with more pure and elevated motives. He made 
many campaigns, was present in many actions, and alway« 
distinguished himself by his valour and f<»titudie. He was 
seen, towards titie end d his life, giving in the senate, of wh^^ 
he was a member, tlie most shmine proo& of his zeal knr 
justice, without being intimidated by the greatest pieseat 
dangers. 

He had accustomed himself early to a sober, severe, labor 
rious, life ; without which it seldom happens, that men aie 
capable of discharang the greatest part en the duties of godd 
citizens. It is difficult to carry the contempt of riches and 
the love of poverty farther than he did. « He looked upon 
it as a (Uvine perfection to be in want of nothing, and oe- 
lieved, that the less we are contented with, the nearer we 
approach to the divinity. ^ Seeing the pomp and ^ow dis- 
juayedby luxury in certain ceremonies, and the infinite quan- 
tity of. gold and silver employed in them : '^ How many 
*^ things," said he, congratulating lumself on hisconditM]ii, 
^' do I not want !'* (^ntia rum egeo. 

^ His father left him 80 mins, that is to say, about. 20O 
pounds, which he lent to one of his friends who bad occs^ion 
ixc that sum. But the affairs of tlmt friend having taken 
an ill turn, he lost the whole, and suffered that misfortune 
witb such indifierence and tranquillity, that he did not so 
much as complain of it. <* We find, in Xenophon's (Ecooo^ 
micks, that his whole estate amounted to no more than five 
Ipinac, or 12 pounds. The richest persons of Athens were 
among his fhends, who could never prevail upon lum to ac- 
cept any share of thdr wealth. When he was in want of 
any thing, he was not ashamed to declare it : « *' If I had 
** money," said he one day in an assembly of his friends^ *' I 
<* should buy me a cloak." He did not address bimsdf to any 
body m particular, but contented himself with that general 
information. His ^sciples contended for the honour of mak~ 
ing him this small present ; which was being too slow, says. 
Seneca ; their own observation ought to have anticipated 
both the want and the demand. 

He ^erously refused the oflfers and presents of Arche- 
laus, &g of Macedonia, who was dearous of having him 
at Yo& court ; adding, that he could not go to a man, who 

a Xenoph. Memorab. L i. p 731. 

b Bocrau* in pompa. cum maei* ▼!• auri wgentMiie ferretnr ; Qumh mvlm 
npn desidero, inqonf Cic Tute quseat* 1. y. 

c Liban. in A^icloic- Socmt. p. fr40. rf Xenopb. CBeon. p. 8ML 

e Socmie* uinici* audient^s : i;mifiein, inquit, pallium. ■ nammM bafinem. 
Ken»»ne»» |>opi»c*t, onmet adiaoBoit. A quo ao^peret, ambitiu fait.p*P<at bcio 
qoisquls propenTent, lere dat ; Ji^a Sooraci defUib fieneci de Beakf; L fu. 

g. it- 
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cdbrd^veliMiiiG^tii^\t%ft^in1u8p6w^ An- 

other i^SfysuSglier doin w* a^pr6rve this answer. '• Was it 
" msu^ at jMtece a snt^all retnrh,** says Seneca, *• to onde- 
^ cdv^ falm m h& feUe ideas of gi^deur and magnificence; 
*' tft lDlsp6^ fiiiil with a cohteinpt for riches ; to show him 
•• the r%Kt u^e df them ; to Instnict him m the great art of 
"T*%iftnl|; ma^ord,toiea!chhimhowtolive, and how to 
" (fie f feui" coiYt^ui&s Senleca, « the true reason, which prc- 
** vesil« h»^tomg to the comt dF that prince, was, that he 
'* 9I^ -dfk thihk ft conidsfteiit fin* him to seek a voluntary ser- 
" vkddfev Wfi6^ liberty even a free dty could not tderate." 
MMt ire ad ifijitUtaariain iefviiutem ia cujus tibertatem etui* 
ttu IBefk firri ntmfiotvU «. 

» The peculiar attstcmy of Wis fife <fid not render him 
l^oomy iiw.morose^ as was common enough with the philo- 
sophers of tliose times, c In company and conversatian he 
was always gay and fecetious, and the life and soul of the 
entertainment Though he was very poor, he piqued Wm- 
s^f apdn the heatne^ of hisjiersdi and house, and could not 
oidtire tile ridiculous affectation of Antisthenes, who always 
wore dirty and rajgged clothes. He tdd him once, that 
tfaroiffih the holes m liis doak, and the rest of his tatters, 
alKmdance of vanity^mij;ht be discerned. 

One of the most distinguishing qualities of Socrates was a 
tranquillity of soul, that no acctctent, no loss, no injury, no lU 
treatila'6n£, coiifd 6ver jdter. Some have believed, that he 
was by nature hasty and passi<»iiate, and that the moderatioii. 
to which be had attained, ^as the efiect of his reflections and 
endeavours to subdue and correct hunself ; which would 
sdll add to his ment. ' Seneca tells us, that he had desired 
his ^enib t6 apprize ftim whenever they saw him ready to 
fen bto a passion^ and that he had given tiiem that privilege 
o^ar B^, which he took himsdf with them. « Indeed the 
best tiiKe to ddl in aid against a pas^on which has so violent 
and sadden a power over us, is when we are vet ourselves^ 
and in c651 blbod. At the first agnal, the least hint, he either 
softened' his tohe, or was silent. Finding himself exasperat- 
ed ag^alMst a slave ; " I would beat you,'* says he, " if I were 
" not aiigry :" f Caderemte^ nisi inuctrer. Having receiv- 
ed a bojc m the ear, hexobtented himseti with only saying, 
wfth a idbiile i g^lt is a misfortune not to iLnow when to put 
"b^^hdftiet.** 

Withoiot going out of his aim house, he found enough to' 

a Senee. de Belief* L T* e« 8. ft Xeiioph.iB€oimT. 

e tf Men. 1. ir. e. 11, et I. U|. fr Sf. d 8«nec 4b ln^ i. Hi. c \», 

e, <?« ym jyMeng miduQl et spud pot ffCttiQfavi, autti eoutpienaiu, ct ikMtri 

.delri«l.iie.l5. jT Ibid.l.ni.e. ii. 
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exercise his patience in all its extent. Xanthippe, Us -wijfe^ 
put it to the severest proofs by her capricious, passknate, 
violent, disposition. It seems that, before he took ner for his 
companion, he was not ignorant, of her character ; and he 
says himself, in Xaiophon «, that he had expressly choaen 
her, from the conviction, that, if he should be capable of 
bearing her insults, there would be nobody, though ever so 
difficult to endure, with whom he could not Kve. If this was 
the view with which he married her, it was certainly fully- 
answered. Kever was woman of so violent and fantastical 
a ^irit, and so bad a temper. There was no kind of abuse" 
or injurious treatment which he had not to experience £roni 

^She would sometimes be transported wim such an ex- 
of rage as to tear (^ his tloak in the open street ; * and 
even one day, after having vented all the reproaches her fuiy 
could suggest, she emptied a pot upon his head ; at which 
he only laughed, and said, '' That so much thunder must 
** noeds produce a shower." 

^ Some ancient authors write, that Socrates married a se- 
cond wife, named Myrto, who was the grands-daughter of 
Aristides the Just, and that he suffered exceedin^W from 
them both, as they were OHitinually quarrelling with each 
odier, and never agreed, but in loading him with reproaches, 
and offerihg him the grossest insults. They pretend, that 
during the Peloponnesian war, after the pestilence had swept 
off great part of the Athenians, a decree was made, where- 
by, to retrieve the sooner the ruins of the rqjublic, each 
Citizen was permitted to have two wives at the same time, 
and that Socrates took the benefit of this new law. Those 
authors found this circumstance solely upon a passage in a 
treatise on nobality, ascribed to Aristotle. But besides that, 
according to Plutarch himself^ Panetius, a very grave author, 
has folly refilled this opinion, neither Plato nor Xenophon, 
who were well acquainted with all that related to their mas- 
ter, say any thing of this second marriage of Socrates ; and 
on another side, Thucydides, Xenophon, and Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, who have treated at large all theparticularsof the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, are alike silent in regard to the pretended de- 
cree of Athens, whicli permitted bigamy. We may see, in the 
first volumes of the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Li- 
tres, a dissertation of ]V(«isieur Hardion's upon this sulnect ; 
wherein he demonstrates, that the second marriage of So- 
crates and the decree respecting bigamy, are supposititipus 
focts. 

a' Xenoph in ConviT. ]>. 87A, I Diog. in Soent pb tiSi 

cFhit.uiAfiftid.i».3S5. Atken. 1. tin. p. 5Sf . Diog. Laert. in ^oenic. b» 
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Sect. n. 
€ifih€ Damon, or famSktr ^pint^ of SoeraieBt 

Oor knowledge of Socrates would be defective if we kneiT 
nothing; of the Geiuus, which, he pretended, assisted him 
>ridi its counsel and protection in the greatest part of hi^ 
actions. It is not agreed amongst authors, what ttiis Genius 
was, commanl^ called The Damon of Socrates^ from the 
Greek word ^^ifAoinefy that sigmfies something of a divine 
nature, conceived as a secret voice, a agn or such an inspi- 
ration as diviners are supposed to have had : this Genius 
dissuaded him from the execution of ^his designs when thef 
"Would have been prejudicial to him, without ever inducing 
Jum to undertake any action : « £a9e divmum guoddam^ 
qtiod Socrates damonium afipelUu, cut semper ifise fioruerit, 
nungttam imfieUenti^ sape revocantU ^Plutarch, in \m 
treatise, intituled Of the Genius of Socrates^ relates the dif- 
ferent sentiments of the antients upon the existence and 
nature of this Genius. I shall confine myself to that which 
seems the most natural and reascHiable of them all, though 
he does not lav much stress upon it. 

We know that the Divinity has a clear and unerring know* 
kd^ of fiiturity ; that man cannot penetrate into its dark- 
ness but by uncertain and confused conjectures : that those, 
-who succeed best in that research, are such as, by a more, 
exact and studied comparison of the different causes capable 
of influencing fiiture events, discern, with greater force and 
per^cuity, what will be the result and issue of the conflict 
of those different causes in conducing to the success or mis- 
carriage of an eflbct or enterprise. This foresight and dis-^ 
cemment has something of divine in it, exalts us above the 
Test of mankind, approximates us to the Divinity, and makes 
us participate in- some measure in his counsels and designs, 
by giving us an inaght and prescience, to a certain degree^ 
or what he has ordained concerning the future. Socrates 
had a just and piercing judgment, jcnned with the most ex- 
quifflte prudence. He might call this judgment and pru- 
dence Aii^oFioir, something divine, using indeed a kind of 
equivocal expression, without attributing to himself^ however, 
the merit due to lus wisdom in forming conjectures, with 
regard to the future. The Abb6 Fraguier comes very near 

the same opinion in the dissertation he has left us upon this 

subject in the « Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres. 

«< The (effect, or rather function, of this Genius was to 

.stc^ and prevent his acting, without ever inducing him to 

a CSe. de DiTin. 1. 1, n. ] n» * Page «80 ^ 
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act He recdved also the same impulse, when his fiiends i 
were roing to engage in any bad aflair, which they commu- 
nicated to liim ; and several instances are related, Y^erdn 
they found themselves under much inconvenience £rom not 
having believed him. Now what other signification can be 
given to this, than that it impUes^ under mystpiou^ terms, 
a mind which, by its own Dghts and the knowlec^' of n^- 
kind, has attained a sort of insight ipto futurity? An^ii^ 
Socrates had not intended to lessen in his own pqcspp the 
merit of an unerring judgment, by at^ribi^tipg it to a kin^ I 
of instinct ; ff at bottom he hag desired any thing to ^ un- 
derstood, besides the general ^ of the divine wi^Sw% whfdi 
speaks in eve^ man oy the voice of reason ; ^aojd wtave ' 
esc^)ed, says Xenophpn « the censure of arrgganqe anl^ Slse- 

« GOD has always prevented me from speaking to you, 
says he to Alcihiades, whilst the weakness of your age wo^ld 
have rendered my discourses of no u^ty to you. ^ut I cop- ! 
ceive I may now enter into a dispute wilii you, ^ia^mjabi- 
tious young man, for whom tt^e laws open a way to toe dig- 
nities of toe repubSc Is it not visible h^e, that prudence 
prevented Socrates from c6nverm| seriously wii^ i^pi^ajbia- 
des at a time when grave and serious a)nver^^«i^wqi;ld 
have given him a disgust, of wh^ch perhaps ^e mig^it liever ] 
have got the 1}etter. « And wfeen, in th^dialogue libqii the j 
Republic, Socrates ascribes ms avciding putHjc bpsjO^tK^ to I 
inspiration from above, does he meian'any tlwig mq^ ilw^j 
what he says in his Apology, that a jij^t aii^ good man, >¥ho 
intermedmes with ^e govemmefj^ of a corrupt stat($, i», n^ 
long w^out perishing? If, ^ when he was gpjpg to sipp^iri 
before the jud^ that %ere to copdenin hii^, that diym^ v^ice 
is not heard to prevent him» as it iyas accustomed ti) do upon 
dangerouis occaaons, the reason is. that he did not^ de^ni it 
a misfoiiune fer him to die, especially at hi^ ag^' and ii> his 
circumstahces. Every body knows that his progno^ication 
had been long before, with respect to the uiifbrtoins^t^ ex- 
pe*^ of ^cily. He attributed it toliis Damon, and de- 
clared It to be the inspiration of that scwrit. A %ise i^an* 
who sees an affair ill concerted and conducted with precipi-| 
tation, may easily prophesy the event of it, without th^ ^id 
of a daemon's inspiration. ' j 

It must be allowed, ho>vever, that the opip>fln,"which gi vess 
to men, genii and angels to direct aiid gu^id them, iRfas no^ 
unknown, even to the Pagans. > Plutarch cites spme verses 
ot Menander, in ^yhicl^ that poet expr^y ^^ys, **Tiiat 



^ 1. ' 
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** eveiy man at his birth has a good Genius g^ven him, which 
" attends him during the whde course of his life as a guide 
* and director.** 

Ittnay be believed, with probability enough, that theDa^^' 
ihon of Socrates, which has been so differently spoken of as 
tx> make it a question whether it was a good or bad angel^ 
liras no more than the force and rectitude <^ his judgment^ 
wluch, acting according to the rules of prudence, and with 
the aid of a long expenence, supported by wise reflections, 
made him foresee the events of those things, upon which he 
was either consulted, or deliberated himself. * 

I conceive, at the same time, that he was not sorry the 
people should believe him inspired, or that his acquaintance 
^ith ftiturity was th6 effect of* a divinity, whatsoever that 
might be. That opinion niight exalt him very much in the 
mind of the Athenians, and give him an authority, of which 
it is well known that the greatest « persons of the Pagan 
World Were very fond, and which they endeavoured to ac- 
quire by secret communications^ and pretended conferences, 
with some divinity : but it likewise drew the jealousy o£ 
many of the citizens upon him. 

SEdt. III. 

'^ncnOe^ declared the vriaest of mankindi by the oracle of 
DelphoB* 

^ This declaration of the oracle, to advantageous in ap- 
pearance for Socrates, did not a little contribute to the en- 
naming envy, and stirring up of enemies against him, as he 
tdh us himself in his Apology, wherein he recounts the oc- 
ca&ioQ and true sense of that orade. 

Chxrephon, a z^ous disciple of Socrates, happening to 
be at Delphos, demanded of the oracle, whether there was 
a wiser man than Socrates in the world ; the tldestess repli- 
^, there was none. This answer puzzlea Socrates ex- 
tremely, and he could scarce comprehend the sense of it. 
For on the one side, he well knew, says he of himself, that 
there was no wisdom in him; neither little nor great ; and on 
the other, he could not suspect the oracle of mlsehood, the 

a LyQugai and Sokm bad letoorw to tlie mtlioiity ot' oiMtet to adfaafle 
dieir credit. Zaleacus inetended, that hit laws had been dietatiid to hiiu bf 
MiaerTa- Kvnia Pompiliui boaitedhU flanfiNPenen with the ffoddew Egiiiia* 
The fintScipioAfriCanas made the oeoplebeKefe that the gods gaye Mm i^ 
cimcoiiiim;!!.. Even 9eaoriiii?a hloa haA somtthiBg diTlhft ili it. 

b yU/l. in Apolog. e* Si, %% 
VOfc. IV. G^ 
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DiviDitjr bdns incafMiUe of t^ng a llev He.t)ienCMrQ-C9}im*> 
(Jeredit attentively, a9d teokgreat pains tp pMtirlaralc& the 
sense of it. At first he applied Mmself to a pcywerM Gitev, 
a statesman, and a great pditician^ who passed for one of the 
wisest men of the city; suid who was himself stSl more con- 
vinced of his own merit than osiers. He fixatd by his con- 
versaticn that he knew nothing, and instnuated as much to 
him in terms sufficiently inteUigible; which made him ex- 
tremely odious to that citizen, and sQlwho were present. 
He did the same by several others of the same profession; 
and all the fruit of his inquiry was, to draw upon himself a 
greater number of enemies. From the stat^sm^ he addi!es- 
sed himself to the poets, whom he found st^ mller of' self- 
esteem, but really more void <k kndwledge and wisdom. 
He pursued 1^ inquiries to the artisans, and could, not meet 
with one, who, because he socteeded m his own art„ did, not 
believe himself very capable, and fully infonned^in all otter 
points cli the ^[reatest consequence ; which presuiiiptioii was 
tbe almost umversai failing of the Athenians. As they had 
natufally abundance of wit, they pretended to know every 
thing,, and believed themselves capably ofpronoabc;^g.upoii 
all matters; His, inquiri^ amongi^ strangers weti^noCiaQQ^ 
successftd. . : 

Socrates, afterwards enterinjgintq and comparing.hSfttself 
withaU those he had questioned, o discovered, thdt th^ dif- 
ference between him and them was, that they all believed 
they knew what they did qot know^ and that, for his part, 
he sincerely professed his ignor^ce. From thence he oon^ 
C^udedithat &od aVaiiei&tinily wifle,.and thai tfatftn&iten^ 
ing of hb oracle was to signify^ that all human wisdom was 
no great matter, or to speak more properly, was notfaipg at 
all. And as to the oracle's naming, me, it- no doubt did so, 
says he, Iw way of setting me up for an exfunple, asif It in- 
tended to declare to all men, thie vrisest amongst you is^ he, 
who knows, like Socrates^ that there jsno real wzsdom inhim. 

SfcCT. IVw 

Socrates devoffs huMdf entirelu to- the in^ructim qfjhc 
youth ofAtAfna. Affktk^nqfhM ^cifiies/Qr ^< Tfis 
admirabkfirmd/Ue9vrit^vhkh/u,ini^^ 
re^wcStogoyernmemorfviig^^n*, 

Aiter having related some particularitie8.iii tl^ li£; of S(h 

ki mWieMtfediMt, vim id ifmm^ waqim pmmHm ^mm^ »^aa* 
— ai(LMteMpnwi{ i|MeaeidUlMii»M«MunitiM. obcwiqM 
, ^tb.AifoUbmimmim^mtitmimbBammnmtk^ 
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>ii ilMi, it cfef Hie to t^fffteeed % ^utt. In whidh Ws chaWtfSUt 
{prind^ndlf dbod ^ecAUarfy 'C^misted ; I ndean'the pains he 
t» A' ii *iii itp q e<* mankind, «nid |)^rticutaflf to forta the y«uth 
tfA^em. 

•iie^ficeHlMlftasivlAiliUs, the comifton ieither of the re-^ 
pnbfic^se anemive was he^iol the happiness and advantage of 
aflhlrtiiM»tkym«n. Batoskisvciry difficult to correct the 
aged, lamno mal^ people chan^ pnh^iJles 'Who revei<e the 
errMB>ln wbldrthey have grown grey, he devoted his labours 
prSnti^^y'tbt^ msgBnicdon of ^ybuth, ih order to sow the 
seed9^ vJMue in a ^soa iitore ^ to produce the fruits 6f it* 

* He haii no open school like the rest of the pMosophers^ 
Bor. set ^naSi iurMi ^kssofts. He had no benches prepared^ 
nor ever mounted a professor's chair. Ke iinas the pnilosor 
pher 0f an €il»es and's^»dt». He taught in all places, and 
npon^idl obGslsicns; in waUdng conversation, at meals, in the 
army, and In the midst of the catnp, m the public assemblies 
of the satiate or pecple, inpriton itself; and, when he drank 
^he poiscB* he pniloeophized, says Plutarch, and instructed 
mankind. And from thence the same judicious author takes 
ooeaskn tb eatablish a great princ^e in poiiit of govern- 
ment, wlui^h^neca(^ before him had placed in its mil light 
To be a -public man, says he, it is not necessaiy to he actu- 
^ iU'oflace, to wear the robe of judge or ma^strate, and 
to sit in the hi|^iest tribunals for the admfaiistnition of justice. 
Many ^o this, who, though honoured with the fine names of 
oratM^ pnetors, and senators^ tfth^ want the merit of those 
characters, ought to ^ reg^'ded as ^private penons, and 
4ftQti4e8enre to be coftfoumled with the invest and vHest of 
Itae poaulafcek But whoev^ knows how to ^ve wise ooun- 
cfifbwo^ whOG^ffisuItfdm^ toanimate the oitisens to virtue, 
2aid«a ib^ifertlfeem with sentiments of jprdbity, equity, ge- 
neroaty, and love of their ^XNiatiy, sutn a lAan, says Plu« 
tardi, is %ke«rue magistrafie and rtrfer, in whatsoever con- 
ditien olr )^tace he be. 

Su^ was Socrat^es. The services he did the state, by the 
insti^ikStktfis he gave their youlAi, and the disciptes he formed, 
are ineitpiiesnb^ great. Never had ma^er a greater num-* 
ber, nor more Illustrious. Plato, Ihough alone, would be 

a In ^ypol. Soemt p WI. b Plat. An peni si^ f^ »e«p. ^. rn, 

e Rftbel obi ae etiank in privito lAte expli^et rti^noi Animudta d«htii«nt 
(«lr iSe) at akieQo4tte otium Mnitn abnauAtAU prodetw Velit et tiu]^ns et 
lawfcnN*. infle^ip, voce. eomUio. Vee emim it lolos reip, wv^kvi, qui eandWM^ 
tof ex'tnliit, et iuietuT crm, et de pace belloque eenaet ted q.«i juyeututern ex; 
hottatnr. <|m In ^snttt bonoram prscepturum inopia vinine imtrait amnios^ 
mi M peeMTOmn toaiuramine cuna nwntct pvemax ae vetqiiU. et, «i mbil 
alM* «eKte fnontnr, in pnvatQ pal4ienai oegottura agit. An illte pliu prsettau 
4tt« timet pereciiiMU et dttt, am mtaaout prsetor adeantitnit «A«»for s vertm 
promiDciat; quam qui docet quid rit juititia. qaid piftip qiiUJl iMitieni«a, qu:d 
fonitiiiQK quid at^ctts coutemptas. qaid deonira iBDaUeaiUi, quam gratnitom 
I tit ^oaocienKia l eeacc. de tranqoiL saim. c iH. 
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worth a multitiide. •Upon the pomt of deatfa he IkemtA 
and thanked God for three things ; that he had endowed 
him with a rational soul, that he was bom a Gred^, and not 
a Barbarian, and that he had placed his birth in the Ufetinie 
of Socrates. Xenophon^ had the same advantage. It is 
said, that one day bocrates met him in the street, and stop- 
ping him with lus staff, asked him whether he kxiew. where 
provisions were sold ? It was not difficult to answer this 
question. But Socrates having demanded in what placemen 
learnt virtue, and seeing this second (question put him<to a 
stand : " If you desire to know it," continued the philq9opher, 
*• follow me, and you shall be informed." Wnich he did 
^nmediatd^, and was afterwards the first who collected and 
published his master's discourses. 

<^ Aristippus, upon a conversation with Ischomadius ia 
which he had intx^uced some strokes of Bocrates's doctrine, 
conceived so ardent a passion to become his disciple, that he 
grew lean and wan in consequence of it, till he could go to 
the fountain head, and imbibe his fill of a philosc^y, that 
taueht the knowledge of evil, and its aire. 

What is reported of Euclid, the Megarian, expkuns stiD 
Ijetter how high the eap;emes8 of Socrates's disdpfes ran, to 
receive the benefit of his instructions. * There was at that 
time an open war between Athens and M^ara, which was 
carried on with so much animosity, that the Atheraanr 
obliged their generals to take an oath to )ay waste the ter- 
ritory of Megara twice a year, and prohibited the Megarians 
to set foot in Attiqa ypon pain of death. This decree could 
not extinguish nor suspend the zeal of Euclid. < He left his 
city in the evening in the disguise of a woman, with a veil 
upon his head, and came to the house of Socrates in the night, 
where he continued till the approach of day, when he re* 
turned in thie same manner he came. 

The ardour of the young Athenians to follow him was in- 
credible. They lefjt father and mother, and renouaced all 
parties of pleasure, to attach themselves to him, and to hear 
Ipis discourses. We may judee of this by the example of Al* 
cibiades, the mo^t ardoit and fiery of all the Athenians. The 
l^osopher, however, never spared him, and was always 
careful to cahn the salfies of his passions, and to rdxike his 
pride, which wa9 his great disease. I have before related s<Hne 
instances of this temper of his. / One day, when Alcilnadea 
was boasting of his wealth and the great estates in his posses- 
ion, (for this it is which generally puffs up the ppdid of young 
people of quality,) he carried him to a geographical map, and 
ftaked him to find Attic|u It was so small it coi^ld scarce be; 

a Pint, in Mario, p- «SS. b Didff. in Xenofh. fn. tSOi 

^ Pint, de Cmios. p. «1S ^ d Plat 'm Pefk n. 16S» 
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(BsoerDcd upon thst draught; he found it, however, thoudb 
with aome difiUculty: but upon being desired to point out his 
own estate Acre :•• ItiBtoosna^/^aayshe, ** tobedistin- 
^guished m «olitttettq»ice." " See th«i," replied Socrates, 
" what tsonsecjuence yoa attach to an hnperceptible spot of 
bsAJ* This reasonhig; might have been urged much fiirther 
still. For what was Attjca compart to all Greece, Greece 
to EurofK, £urope to ^ whole world, and the world itsdf to 
tlie rast e^ctenl ot the infinite orbs which surround it > What 
«n insecL what a nothing, b the most powerful prince of the 
earth in me midst of this abyss of bodies and immense ^ces, 
and what a portion of it. does he eceiipv ! 

The young peo|^e of Athens, dazzled with the glory of 
Themifllocles, Cinioh, and Pericles, and full of a wild ambi- 
tioD, after having rece i ved for some lime the lessons of the 
sophists, who promised to make them very great politictaiis, 
cooceiv<^ tiiemaelves capable of eyeiy thing, and aspired at 
the faig^iest emplovmi^ts. '* One of these named Glauco, had 
taken it so stronnjr into his head, to enter upon the adminis- 
^nttion of the public affairs, though not yet 70 years old, that 
none of his family or friends were s^le to £vert him from a 
desigQ so little suited to his age and capacity. Socrates, who 
had an aliectioa for him, upon account of Plato his brother, 
was the only person that could prevsfl upon him to change 
Us resciution. 

Meeting him one day, he accosted h!m with so much ai- 
4«9s and dexterity, that he engaged him to give him the heatr- 
^t wfakh was already a great point guned. ** Vou are de'- 
** aroQs then of governing the republic," said he to him. 
** True^*» replied GlauCo; *• You cannot have a more noble 
^es^" answered bocrates : •• For if you succeed, you will 
** have it id your power to serve your friends effeGtuaHy, to 
" aggrandize your funily, and to extend the eonlines of your 
*" country. You w3I make yoursdf known not cnly ist Athens,. 
''* but throughout all Greece, and perhaps vour renown, like^ 
* that of Themistocles, may spread abroaa amongst the bar-' 
" 2«noii8 nations. In short, wherever you are, yoa wfll at- 
•* tract the respect and admiration of the whole world." 

So smooith and insinuating a prelude Was extremely pleas^ 
iag to tihe young man, who was attacked on his blind side, ffe 
staid wBlingly, without requiring to be pressed so todo^ 
»d the conversation continued. " Since you desh*e to be 
'esteemed and honoured, no doubt your view is to be useful 
' to thepubbc .^" " Certainly." " TeH me then, I beg you, 
in the name of the gods, what is the first service you pro- 
"poee to render the state ?" As Glauco seemed at a iosf 
«!d meditated upon what he should answer : ** I presume. 
A XcBopb. MeroonU*. I. Hi. p. 77«~774*y Googk 
g2 
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continues Socrates, '* it is to enrich it, that is to say, to aug- 
** ment its revenues." . " My very thought" " You arc 
** well versed then undoubtedly in the revenues of the stat^, 
*' and know perfectly to what they may amount. You have 
^*' not failed to make them your particular study, in order 
" that if a fund should happen to rail on a sudden, by anj* 
•* uitforeseen accident, you might be able to supply the defici- 
** ency by another." '** I protest," replied Qlauco, " that 
♦* never entered into my thoughts." " At least yon will tell 
*' me to what the expenses of the republic amount ; far ybi^ 
'' must know the importance of retrenching such as are ai- 
*^ perfiuous." ^* I own I am as little informed in this point 
** as the other, ** You must therefore defer your deagn of 
*^ enriching the state till another time; for it is impos^le 
♦* you should do |t, whilst you are unacqu^ted with its re- 
♦' venues and expenses." 

*' But," said Glai^co, 'V^i^ >s s^ another means which 
** ycu have not mentioned : a state may be enriched by the 
** ruin of its enemies." ** You are in the right," replied So* 
erates. '* But that depends upon its being the strong;est; 
** otherwise it incurs the danger of losing what it has. For 
** which reason, he who talks of engaging in a war, ought to 
*^ know the forces on both sides j; that, if he finds his own 
^* party strongest, he may boldly advise the war, and, if 
^' weakest, dissuade the people from undertakmg it. Kow 
*' do ypu know the strength of our republic and that of our 
>' enemies, by sea and £uid f Have you a state of th^n iti 
** writing ^ Be so kind as to let me see it." " I have it not 
*' at present," said Glauco. ** I see then," said Socrates^ 
^' that we shall not soon enter into a war. If you are charged 
♦' with the government ; fo^r you have abundance of inqui-p 
^' ries to make, and much pains to go through, before yoa 
** wiU resolve upon it," 

He ran over ^l this manner several other articles of no less 
importance, with which Glauco appeared equally unacquaint- 
ed ; till he brought him to confess, how ricuculous those peo^ 
pie were, who have the r^hn^ss to intn»de mto gavemment, 
without any odxer prq)aration for 0ie service (» the publut 
than that of a hi^h esteem j^r themselves, an4 m immode- 
rate ambition of nsipg to the fir^ places and dignities* " Have 
>" a care, d^ar Glauco," said he to him, *♦ lest a too warm 
** desire pf honours should deceive you i^to pursuits tl\at may 
♦' cover you with shame, by setting your incapacity anq. 
** slender abilities in full light/* 

Glauco improved fnun the wise admonitions of grates, 
and took time to mform himself in private before he yentured 
to appear in pubRQ. TOs b a lesson for ^U ages, and ww*^ 
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be very useful to persoDs in aU statioDs and condhkns of 
life. 

« Soccates did not ux^ his friends to enter early upon pub- 
lic emidoyments ; but first to take pains to improve their 
minds by the knowledge necessary to thdr success in them* 
* " A man must be very ample/* said he, •• to believe that 
*^ the mechanic arts, are not to be acquired without the help- 
" of proper masters, and that the knowledge reouisite in 
** govermng states, which is the highest degree A human 
*' prudence, demands no previous lapour and application/' 
JELs great care, in regard to those who aspired at public 
employments, was to form their manners upon the solid 
principles of probity and justice ; and especi^y to mspire 
ithem with a sincere love of their countrj', with the most 
ardent passion for the public good, and a high idea of the 
power and goodness of the gods : because, without these 
qualities, all other abilities serve only to render men more 
wicked, and more capable of doin^ evil. Xen<»hon has 
transmitted to us a conversation of Socrates with J&uthyde- 
mus, i^bn Providence, which is one of the finest passages to 
lie fbund in the writings of the ancients. 

** Did you never reflect within yourself," says Socrates to 
£uthydemus, ** how much care the gods have taken to be- 
** gtow upon man all that is necessary for him ^' •* Never, 
** I assure you," repHed he, •* You see," continued Socrates, 
** how necessary light is, and how precious that gifk of the 
** gods ought to appear to us." " Without it" added Euth^- 
demus, ^ we should be like the blind, and all nature as iliSi , 
>* were dead : but because we have occasion for intervals of 
** rdaxation, they have also given us the night for our repose." 
•* You are in the right, and for this we ought to render them 
** continual praises and thanksgiving. They have ordaoned 
" Uiat the sun, that bright and luminous star, should preside 
" ovQT the day to distmguish its different parts, and that its 
** light should serve not only to discover the wonders of na- 
♦* ture, but to dispense umversal life and heat ! and at the 
'* same time they have commanded the moon and stars to 
^* illuminate the night, which of itself is dark and obscure. Is 
** there any thing more worthy of admiration than this va- 
*' riety and vidssitude of (]Uiy and n^ht, of light and dark- 
*' ness, of labour and rest, and aU this for the convemence 
^* and ^ood of man ^" Socrates enumerates in like manner 
the iotinit^ advantage we receive from fire and water for 
the necessaries of liie ; and, continuing to observe upon the 
w(Miderfijl attention of Providence in all that regaixls us : 
- ♦* What say you," pursued he, " upon the sun's return after 
«» winter to revisit us, and that, as the fruits of one season 
« ^nopb. Mcmorab. 1. ir. ^. 8go. ^ IbM. ^. 7»«^ 
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^ whher and decay, he rij^ens new ones to succeed tibein ? 
" That, having rendered man thb service, he retires, lest he 
*' should incommode him b}^ excess of heat ; and tlien, after 
'* having receded to a certain point, whi^h he could oot pass 
** without putdng us in danger of perishing with cold, that 
*' he returns in Uie same track to resume nis place in those 
^ parts of the heavens where his presence is most beneficiid 
" to us? And because we could neither support the cold 
** nor heat, if we were to pass in an instant irom the one to 
** the other, are you not struck with admiration that this star 
** approaches and removes so slowly, that the two extremes 
** arrive by almost insensible decrees M Is it possible not to 
** discover, in this di^xisitkni of the seasons of the year, a 
*' providence and goodness attentive not only to our necessi- 
•• ties, but even to our delights and enjoyments ? *' 

•• All these things," said Euthydemus, •• make me doubt, 
** whether the gods have any other employment than to 
** shower down their gifts and graces upon mankind. There 
^ is one point, however, that puts me to a stand, which is„ 
''^ that the brute animals partake of aH these blesangs bs 
" well as ourselves.** •* Ves," replied Socrates : " but dd 
** you not observe, that all these animals subsist only for man's 
•* service ? The strongest and most vigorous ci them he 
** subjects at his will, he makes them tame and j^entle, and 
" employs them witli great advantage in war, tdlage, and 
*• the other occasions of life.*' 

** What if we consider man in himself." Here SocKit^ 
examines the diversity of the senses, by the ministry of which 
man en)(^s all that is best and most excdlent in nature ; the 
vivacity Of his mind, and the force of his reason, which exalt 
hiin in&iitely above all other animals ; the wonderfiil gift of 
speech, by the means of which we communicate our thoughts 
reciprocally, publish our laws, and govern states. 

" From all this," says Socrates, ** it is easy to discern tha^ 
^ there are gjods, and that they have mtan m theh* particular 
" cjure, though he cannot discover them by his senses. I>o 
** we perceive the thunder whilst it crushes every things 
*' vfhach q^poses it ? Do we distinguish the winds whilst 
'• they are tearing up all befiore them in our view ? Our soul 
** itself, with which we are so intimate, which moves and ac- 
** tuates us, is it visible, can webdioldit Mt is the same witlk 
** regard to the gods, of whom none are visible in the distri- 
•« bution of their &vours. This Great Gon himself,** 
(these words are remarkaUe, and demonstrate that Socrates 
acknowledged one supreme God, the author of ail being, and 
superior to all others, who were only the' ministers of l^ 

Toxa 7rapainKu<Sk{eff IV, dU4 aai oh iu^pai *6ya^ou 
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I irfl;) f this great God, who has formed the universe, and 
" snpfiortstfie stupendous work, whose every part is finish- 
" ed with the utmost goodness and harmony ; ne who prc^ 
" serves them perpetually in immortal vigour, and causes- 
** them to obey him with a never-failing punctuality, and a 
" rapidity not to be followed by our imagination ; tlus God 
" makes himsdf sufficiently visible l^ the endless wonders of 
*^ which he is author ; but continues always invisible in him* 
** sd£ Let us not then refuse to believe even what we do 
« not see, and let us supply the defects of our corporeal eyes, 
** by usmg those of the soul ; but especially let us learn to 
** render the iust homage of respect and veneration to the 
'* IKvinity, whose will it seems to be, that we should have no 
i " other perc^tion of him than by his benefits vouchsafed to 
I *' us. Now this adoration, this homage, consists in pleasing 
** him, and we can only j^ease him in wung his wilL 

a In this manner Socrates instructed youth ; these are the 
princ^les and senthnents with which he inspired them ; on 
the one side, a perfect submission to the laws and magistrate^ 
in which he made justice consist ; on the other, a profound 
T^;ard for the Divinity, which constitutes religion. In things, 
sorpassii^ our understanding, he advises us to consult the 
S^ I a^ ^ ^'^ impart themselves only to those that 
please tfaem, he recommends above all things the making 
them propitious by a prudent and regular ccoiduct. ^ " The 
" gody are free," says he, ** and it depends upon them dther 
**to orant what we ask, or to give us directly the reverse of 
'* \Lr He cites an excellent prayer from a poet whose name 
I has not come down to us ; ** Great God, give us, we beseech 
j ** thee, those good tlungs of which we stand in need, whe* 
" ther we crave them or not ; and remove from us all; those, 
" which may be hurtfol to us, even though we implore them 
"of thee." The vulgar imagined, that there are things 
vfaidi the gods observe, and others of which they take no 
notice : but Socrates taught, that the ^ods observe ail our 
, actions and words ; that they penetrate mto our most secret 
tfaoi^ts, are present m all our dehberations, and that they 
iospire us in all our actions. 

Sect. V, 

SocnucM apfiBes himself to discredit the sofihists in the cfii^ 
man of the young Athenians. What is to be understood 
f^the ironical dmra/cter ascribed to him, 
Socrates found it necessary to guard the young people 

against a bad taste, which had prevailed for some time m 

a abaoph. Memonbw I it. p. 803 etSOS. 
s) ytfuwma ikxm, F|Rt. in Alcib. ii. p. 149, 
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Greece. A seet of amumnK men aiote, mk», ranfti^ 
themselves as the.&rst sages of Qr^^c^ weve in 1beir:CDBN 
duct entirely the reverse. For instead of b^tig infinfteli' 
remote from all avarice imd aiohhioo, like Pittficiis^ Bias; 
Thales, and the others, who made the study of wiadMii 
their principal occupation, these men were ambitioiis and 
covetous, entered into the intrigues and s^iirs of the Woiidp 
and made a trade of their pretended knowledge. ^Thej 
.called themselves ^ sophists. Th^ wandered from City to 

» city, and caused themselves to be cried up as orades* and 
walked about attended by crowds of their disciples, who; 
through a kind of enchantment, abandoned the emlmioes oC 
their parents, to Mow these proud teachers, whom they 
paid a great price for their instruction. There was nottdng 
these masters did not profess: theology, physic, ethics; 
arithmetic, astronomy, grammar, music, poetry, riietoeic» 
and history. They knew every thing, and could teach every 
thing. Their greatest Apposed skill lay in philosophy and 
eloquence. Most of them, like Gprgias, valued themselves 
upon giving immediate answers to all (}Uestion3 that could he 
proposed to them. Their young disciples acquired noHuog 
irom their precc|)ts, but a silly esteem for themsdves* aod 
an imiversal contempt for every body else ; so ths^ :not a 
ischolar quitted these schools but was more impertinent tbaa. 
when he hrst entered them. 

It was necessary to decry the &lse eloquence and had 
logic d these proud teachers in the opinion of the young 
Athenians. To attack them in front, and dispute ^th tttein 
in a direct manner by a connected discourse, wa& what So- 
crates could weU have done, for he possessedin a su]H?eaie 
degree the talents of locution and reasoning; but this waes 
not the way to succeed s^nst great haranguers, whose sole 
laim was to dazzle their auditors wkh a vam glitter aod ra^id 
flow of words. He ^refore took another course, and ^ em* 
ploying the artifices and address of irony, which he ksew 
bow to ^1% with wonder^ iut and delicacy, be chose to 
eonceai« under the appearance of simphcity and th^ affisc** 
tation of ignorance, all the beauty and great force of hjs ge? 
nius. Nature, wluch had given him so fine a soul, seemed 
to have formed his outside expressly for supporting the ircxiic 
diaracter. He was very u^ly , and besides that, ^ had some- 
thing very duU and stupid m his ph^^ognomy. The Whole 
air of his person, which had nothing but what was very 

« Plut. in ApoloK p. 10, 20. 

6 Sie enim appeOMicar hi, qui oftentatUnis ftut qocittts CMia fftflttninaa* 
tor. Cit. in Laeal. n. 1S9. 

c Soentes m ironia diMimol«litiM|Oe loage umniM* lepoR atque huUDuiiMb 
prsitiiit Cie« i. it. de Omt n. 7t70 

d Z«pyntt phyMf^piiwoB itupiiai cne Socnta* dixit et Iwtap, (^^e^ 
Fat.a'U). 
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OTimion and^ it, perfectly ccmsponded with 

that of his coontenance. 

Whea •heh^)I)eBed tofeU into the company of 8(«ie<ne 
of these soplnsts, he prcnxwcd his doubUwith a diffident 
and modest air, aiKi asked simple qnestiqns in a phun man- 
ner, and, as if he had been incapable of expreasW himself 
<«hmv]$e, ma^ use of triml coitipuiBons, and allaaianB 
^kengom the meanest twplsyiMits. The sophist heatd 
hmiwifli a scorand attention^ and instead of gwmg hfan « 
pceose. answa-, had^reconrae to. his conHnoD-placepimsn 
and iaik^ a great defd without sayme any tlmg t6& 

ec Socnitcs, after havingpraised^ ordornotrta ennmtl 
AdTersaty^eotveated^m to adapt himself tal^ w^S^ 
OMi: and to deaoend so lovr aaJuni^ by satisMir hisKnies- 
tkns nt a few woids^ becaiiae neither his wit ncrntoiory 
Wfise capabte of coiapnebending or retuBing so maw fine 
and exalted notions, and that mim^knamlft^^wmoSBma^ 

Iliia pasaed iin a .nnmeroiisi.aflnniUyy and the teKfaer 
CQiikLiiot recede. When Socrates had oBoe got :him oat «f 
liaoitraK^bini&titbv obljginfi^ium to«ii8werU8«MBtian8Ba&' 
canetly^ h^isaniad him oir^mHi^ ow tQ/aaother to Uk^ moot 
ahsoidooqaeQlieiicea; andafterhawngmteed himcilherio 
cprittadlotlumsetf or.be sflent;. he compfa^Hd, thatthelcani^ 
edim^Wioald not vouohsafcto inatmct him* The ymnm 
pnplelKiwfnrecpettdved theu^ and 

chfljigBditheRadmicatianfo'.him^m^^ Thlutha 

Q9iaa^\9Q|ihist beoame odiotia and ridkrahmsT 

It ja ea^.to judge), that men of the snfaisU'^ chataeterj ot 
wfaldfel'haviDTiow ^[Moken,«who wereinbigh credit with the 
gnat, wholorded itamcngtt the youth of <Athena^ and had 
bsoB to&cdebrated fer their wit and leamiBg,. could not be 
attaokod^witiv impunity; and the rather, becanae they had 
beea ^kasstiedoi the two roost sensible points^ theh^ feme and 
thflirf imeresb * Soqrat©*, far. having endeavoured ,toi un*^ 
iaaBbthfiir.vioea and diinredit their i^e dooueoce, experi- 
enced, from^these corrupt and haughty men, aU thatoouldL 
b^feaHedi.or.ieicpectiQd &om the! m<^ ma%iant atw and 
the^mostcivenQMll^tred;; to which^t is now trnie .to pro^ 
jcaed* *^ 

iCMMie.' Itftt cuiB aliad dieeret atque lenliKt. hbenter att lolian ett ilia dis*^ 
"?*WBf« *''*** GwdJifOiyft'a* vocwt. Cie. Acad Owmc L W,«, u, 
. ?g^'""*° *IJ*®"» "Wpinavi (Gorjimm) et estciot topliuCBi, ut e PUtone 
^I^S^lf^^^Jfl^'^^''^^ ^ Socrttfe. Is enim percoattnilo atqae interro- 
t^aod ^heattf^ttMjtA ^orom opiaioiiet qaibiueun Omttam. vttAttu^xut ib 
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Sect.VL' 

SocnUe9 is accused of holding bad opinions in regard to the 
godsy mnd of corrufiting the Athenian youth. Me defend» 
himself without art or fear. He is condemned to die, 

« Socrates was accused a little before the first ^ear of the 
^th 01}rmpiad, soon after the exfmlsion of the 30 tyrants 
oat of Athens, in the 69th year of his life ; but the proseca-^ 
tion had been projected long before. The oracle of Delphos. 
which bad declared him the wisest of mankind; the>coii« 
tempt into which he had brought the doctrine and morals of . 
the sophists of his time» who were then in high reputation;, 
the liberty with which he attacked all vice; the 8ii^;u]ar 
attachment of his disciples to his person and maxims, had 
<all concurred in alienating people against him, and haji 
tkawn abundance of envy upon bmi. 

^ His enemies having sworn his destruction^ and perceiv- 
ing the difficulty of the attempt, prepared the way for it at 
a distance, and at first attacked bun in the dark, and by ob^ 
scure and secret methods. It is said, that in order to sound 
the people's disposition tbwards Socrates, and to try whether 
it would ever be safe to cite him before the jud^pes, they en-^- 
i;aged Aristc^hanes to bring him upon the stage m a comedy* 
wherein the first seeds of the accusation meditated against 
him were sown. It is not certain whether Aristophanes 
was suborned by Anytus, and the rest of Socrates's enemies, 
to compose that satirical piece against him. Itisverylikdyy 
that Socrates's declared contempt for all comedies in gene- 
ral, and for those of Aristophanes in particular, whDSt he 
professed an extraordinary esteem for the tragedies of £u- 
rq>ides, mig^t be the poet's true motive for taking, his re- 
venge of the pfaHosopher. However it were, Aristophanes, 
to the di^;race of poetry, lent his pen to the malic^ of So^ 
crates's enemies, or his own resentment, and employed ius 
whole genius and capacity to depreciate the best and most 
excellent man that ever the Pagan world produced. 

He composed a piecer called The Ciouds^ wherein he iih 
troduces the philosopher, perched in a basket, and hoisted up 
amidst the aur and clouds, from whence he delivers maxims,, 
or rather the most ridiculous subtleties. A very aged debtor, 
who desires to escape the close pursuit of his creditors, coines 
to him to be taught the art of tricking them at law ; to prove ^ 
by unanswerable reasons that he owes them nothing ; anc^ 
in a word, of a ver}" bad to make a very good cause. But 
findmg himself incapable of any improvement from the a^b* 

a A. M. 3601. Ant J. C. 403. 

<* i£U«n. I. i|. ^ 1^ Ftouin Apolos.^pent PvtVi 
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lime lessons of his new master, he brings his sooto him in 
his stead. This young man soon after quits this learned 
school so well instructed, that at their fiqft meeting he beats 
his &ther, and proves to him, by subtle but invindue argu- 
ments, that he has reason lor treating him in that manner* 
In every scene where Socrates appears, the poet makes him 
utter a diousand imperdnencies,ana as many nnpieties against 
the gods ; and in particular against Jupiter. He makes him 
talk like a man of the greatest vanity and opinion of himsdi^ 
with an ec^ual contempt for all others, who out of a criminal 
curiosity is desirous 01 penetrating into what passes in the 
heavens, and of diving mto the abysses of the earth ; who 
boasts of having always the means of making injustice tri- 
umph ; and who is not contented with keeping those seoret» 
for ms own use, but teaches them to others, and thereby cor- 
rupts youth. An this is attended with a refined rsulleiy cmd 
wit, that could not &i] of highly pleasing a people of so quick 
and dehcate a taste as the Athenians, who were besides natu- 
rally jealous of all transcendent merit. They were so much 
charmed with it, that without waiting the concluskn of the 
representation, they ordered the name of Ari8tq>hane8 to be 
«et down above those of all his competitors. 

SocrateSy whohad been informed that he was tobe brought 
upon the stage, went that day to the theatre to see the come- 
dy, contraiy to his custom ; for it was not common for him 
to go to those assemblies, unless when some new trs^pedy of 
Eur^ndes was to be performed, who was his intimate friend, 
and whose pieces he esteemed, upon account of the solid prin- 
eiples of morality he took care to intersperse in them. It 
has however been observed, that he had not patience to wait 
the conclusion of one of them, wherein the actor had bep^ 
with a dangerous maxim, but went out immediately, with- 
out H^nadering the injury which his withdrawmg mig^t d» 
to his friend's reputation. He never went to comedies^ un- 
less when Alcibiades and Critias forced him thitlier against 
Ids will, as he was offended at the unbounded licenUousness 
which reigned in them, and incapable of seeing the reputa- 
tion of his fellow-citizens publicly torn in ]»eces. He was 
present at this without the least emotion, and without ex- 
pressing any discontent : and some strangers being anxious 
to ioiow who the Socrates intended by the play was, he rose 
up from his seat, and showed himsdf dunng the whole re- 
presentation, a He told those who were near him, and were 
amazed at his indifference and patience, that he imagined 
himself at a great entertaiijment, where he was agreeably 
laurfied at, and that it was necessary to bear the raillery. 

There is no probability, as 1 have ah^ady observed) that 

oPtat.4ecdM.I4)«r.p.l«. ^ / 
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Aristophanes, thoagh he was not Socrates's friend, had en* 
tered into the black conspiracy of Ms enemies, and had any 
thoii|;ht of occaaooing his destrucdon. It is more prcftiable 
that a poet, who diverted the public at the expense of the 
principal mag^rates and most celebrated genei^ was also 
willing to make them laugh at the expense of a philosopher. 
All the guih was on the ade of those who envied him, and 
his enemies, who were in hopes of making great use of the 
vepresentation of this comedy against him. The artifice 
was indeed deep and well planned. In bringing a man upcsa. 
the stage, he is only represented by his bad, weak, or equivo- 
cal, qualities. That view of him is followed with ridicule : 
ridicule accustxims people to the contempt of Ms person, and 
contempt proceeds to injustice. For the worid are naturally 
bold in insulting, abusing, and injuring a man, when once he 
becomes the object of general contempt. 

These were the first blows struck at him, and served as 
sm essay and trial of the great affair meditated agdnst lum. 
It lay aormant a long while, and did not break out undl 20 
years afterwards. The troubles of the republic might well 
occasion that long delay. For, it was hi that mterval that 
the enterprise against Sicily happened, the event of which 
ivas so un&flrtunate, that Athens was besieged and taken by 
L^sander, who changed its form of government, and esta- 
blished the 30 tyrants, who were not expelled till a very 
short time before the affedr we speak of. 

•Melitus then appeared as accuser, and entered a process 
in form ag^st Socrates. His accusation consisted of two 
heads : the first was, that he did not admit the ^ods ac- 
knowledged by the republic, and introduced new divimtJes : 
the second, that he corrupted the youth of Athens ; and con- 
cluded with inferring, that sentence of death ought to pass 
against him. 

Never had accusation so little foundation, or even proba- 
bility and pretext, as this. Socrates for 40 years had made 
it his profestton to instruct the Athenian youth. He had ad- 
vanced no opinions m secret, and in the dark. His lessons 
were given publicly, and in the view of great numbers of au- 
ditors. He had aiwaj^s observed the same conduct, and 
taught the same principles. What then could be Melitus's 
motive for this accusation, after such a length of time ? How 
came Ms zeal for the public good, after having been languid 
and drowsy for so many years, to awake on a sudden, and 
become so violent f Is it pardonable, for so zealous and wor- 
thy a citizen as Mditus would wish to appear, to have con- 
tinued mute and inactive, whilst a person was corrupting the 
whole youth of that dty, by kwtiUing seditious maximrs into 
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them, and iospirbg them with a dtgust and conteropt for 
the established goyemmeat ? Far, he who does not prevent 
an ev3, when it is in his power, b equaUy criminal with him 
that commits it. « These are the expressianB of Libanius in 
a declamation of his called the Apo{o«y of Socrates. But, 
continues he, though Melitus, whetn^ through forgetfiilness, 
indifference, or red and senous engagements, never thought 
hv so many years of emering an accusatiGn against Socrates ; 
how came it to pass, that, in a city like Athens, wluch 
abounded with wise ms^;i8trate8, and what is more, with bold 
informers, so public a con^iracy , as that imputed to Socrates, 
should have escaped the eyes of those, whom either the love 
of their country, or mvidious malignity, rendered so vigilant 
and attentive > Nothing was ever less credible; or more vcid 
of all probability. 

^ As soon as the conspiracy broke out, the friends of So- 
crates prepared for lus defence. Lyaas, the most able ora- 
tor of nis time, brought him an e&borate discourse of his 
componngf wherein he had set forth the reasons and mea- 
sures of Socrates in their fullest light, and mterspersed thfi 
whole with tender and pathetic strokes <^, capable of moving 
the most obdurate hearts. Socrates read it with pleasure, 
and approved it very much ; but, as it was ttuxt conform- 
able to the rules of rhetoric than the sentiments and forti- 
tade of a philosq>her, he told him frankly, that it didnot suit 
him. Upon which, Lysias having asked how it was possi- 
Ue to be weU done and at the same time not suit him, m the 
same manner, said he, using, according to his custom, a 
vulgar comparison, that an exceUent workman might bring 
me magnificent apparel, or shoes embroidered with gold, to 
which nothing wonM be wanting on his part, but which how- 
ever would not fit me. He persisted tnerefore inflexibly m 
the resolution he had fbrmeo, not to demean himself by beg- 
j suffrages in the low abject manner common at that time. 
: employed neither artince nor the ^ter of eloquence. 
He had no recourse either to solicitation or entreaty. He 
brought neither his wife nor children to mcline the judges in 
bis &vour by their sighs and tears. Nevertheless, ^^ though 
he firmly refiised to make use of any voice but his own in his 
defence, and to appear before his judges in the submissive 
posture of a suppliant, he did not behave in that manner out 
dT pride, or contempt of the tribunal. It was from a noble 
and intrepid assurance, resulting from greatness of soul, and 
the consciousness of his truth and innocence. So that his 

a libw. in ABolof . Soemt- p. 6M-44S. 

b Cioer- L I- ae 0dm. o. *iu i^3- ^ Quint. 1. xi. c l. 

tf HU«fc ulibiu iMUiictiiM Sjoccwtet. nee pttranviD quanvit ad jadielvm eapi- 
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defence hiid nothing timofrous or weak in it. His dKacourse 
was bold, manly, generous, without passion, withoat emotion, 
finll of the noble liberty of a philosopher, with no other or- 
nament than that of truth, and displaying throughout the 
character and language of innoceiice. Plato, who was pre- 
sent, transcribed it tSterwards, and without any additions 
composed from it the work, which he calls. '* The Apol<^ 
*' of Socrates," one of the most consummate master-pieces 
of antiquity. I shall here make an extract from it. 

• Upon ttie day assigned, the proceeding commenced in 
the usual forms ; the parties appeared before the judges, and 
Melitus spoke. The worse his cause, and the less provid- 
ed it was with proo&, the more occasion he had for address 
and art to cover its weakness. He omitted nothing that 
might render the adverse party odious ; and instead of rea- 
sons, which could not but &il him, he substituted the delu- 
sive glitter of a lively and pompous eloquence. Socrates, in 
curving that he could not tell what impression the discourse 
of his accusers might make upon the judges, owns, that for 
his part he scarce knew himself, such an artful colouring 
and likelihood had they given to their arguments, though 
there was not the least word of truth in all they had advanced. 
^ I have already s£ud, that their accusation consisted ol 
two heads. The first regards religion. Socrates inquires 
out of an impious curiosity into what passes in the heavens, 
and in the bowels of the earth. He does not acknowledge 
the gods adored by his country. He endeavours to introduce 
new ddties, and, if he may be believed, an unknown god in* 
spires him m aU liis actions. To make short, he believes 
there are no gods. 

. The second head i*elates to the interest and government 
ef the state. Socrates corrupts the youth by instilling ba<j 
sentiments concerning the divinity into them, by teaching 
them a contempt of the laws, and the order established ii 
the republic ; by declaring openly against the choice of th< 
magistrates by lot;cby exclaiming against the public as< 
semblies, where he is never seen to appear ; by teaching th< 
art of making the worst of causes good ; by attaching th< 
youth to himself out of a ^irit of pride and ambition, un 
der the pretence of instructing them ; and b]^ proving x\ 
children, that they may abuse their parents with impunity 
He glories in a pretended oracle, and believes hiqiself thi 
ivisest of mankmd. He taxes sdl others with folly, an 

a Plat, in Apolofc. Soecat. Xeiio|»b. io Apoloc* SoeiM. et in MenMir. 

b Plat, in Apolo/^ p. 24. 

e Soerates in reality did not approve thii manner ot eleetiug the manrittnte 
lie ohierfied, that whim a pilot« a musician, or an arduteet it wanted, nobody ] 
wtMing to take him at a venture : thonfth the faults ot these people are ft 
fknra beiiw o<' the Kieat importance ot' tho« errors which are eommitlcd ip tih 
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condeinns without reserve all their maxims and actions; 
txmstitttting himself by his own authority the general censor 
and relonner of the state. Notwithstanding which, the ef- 
fects of his kssons ma^ be seen in the persons of Critias and 
Alcibiades, his most mtimate friends, who have done great 
mischiefs to their country, and have been the most wicked of 
dtizens, and the most abandoned of men. 

This concluded with recommending to the judges, to be 
ver^ much upon their guard against the dazzling eloquence 
of Socrates, and to suspect extremely the insmuating and 
artiiidal turns of address, which he would employ to decdve 
them. 

' Socrates began his discourse with this point, and declar- 
ed that he would speak to the judges as it was his custom to 
talk in lus common conversation, that is to say, with- much 
simplicity and no art. 

^ He then proceeds to particulars. Upon what foundatkxi 
can it be alleged, that he does not acknowledge the gods of 
the repubhc ; he, who has been often seen sacrificing in his 
own house and in the temples? Can it be doubted whether 
he uses divination or not, smce it is made a crime in him to 
report, that he received counsels from a certain divinity ; 
and is thence inferred that he aims at introducing new dei- 
ties ? But m this he innovates nothing more than others, who, 
putting thdr &ith in divination, observe the flight ci birds, 
consult the entrails of victims, and remark even words and 
accidental encounters ; different means, wluch the gods em- 
pl(^ to §^e mankind a foreknowledge of the ftiture. Old 
or new, it is still evident that Socrates acknowledges (Kvini- 
ties, by the confession of even Melitus himself, who in his in- 
formation avers that Socrates believes daemons, that is to say, 
subaltern spirits, the offspring of the gods. Now every man 
who believes the offspring ofthe ^ods, believes the gods. 

c As to what relates to the impious inc^mries into natural 
things imputed to him; without de^iang or condemning 
diose yho apply themselves to the study of physics, he de- 
claims, that, as for himself, he had entirely devoted himself 
to what concerns moral virtue, the conduct of life, and the 
rules of government, as to a knowledge infinitdy more use- 
fid than any odier ; and he caUs upon all those who have 
been lus hearers to come forth and belie him if he does not 
say what is true. 

•* I am accused of corrupting the youth, and of instiOing 
« dangerous maxims mto them, as weU in regard to the 
« worship of the gods as the rules of government. You 
«» know, Athenians, that i never made it my profesaon to 
" teach ; nor can envy, however violent agaoist me, reproach 

,Ptat.,,.17. 6Flat.p.t7. X«oplup.70|. QcXenoph.p.7l(r. 
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** me with ever having sdd my instructions. I have an un- 
*< demable evidence for xhe in this respect, which is my po- 
" verty. Always equally ready to communicate my thou^ts 
'* either to the rich or poor, and to give them &11 leisure to 
** question or answer me, I Icand myself to every one who is 
*' desirous of becoming virtuous ; and if, amongst those who 
" hear me, there are any that prove either good or bad, 
^' neither the virtues of the one, ot which I am not the cause, 
" nor the vices of the otlier, to which I have not contributed, 
" are to be ascribed to me. My whole employment is to 
*' persuade the young and old not to entertain too much love 
** tor the body, for riches, and all other precarious things of 
" whatsoever nature they be, but to direct their principal 
*' regard for the soul, which ought to be the chief object of 
" their affection: for I incessantly urge to you, that virtue 
•* does not proceed from riches, but, on the contrary, riches 
^* from virtue ; and that all the other goods of human life, as 
" well public as private, have their source from the same 
" principle. 

** If to speak in this manner be to corrupt youth, I con- 
" fess, Athenians, that I am guilty, and deserve to be pu- 
** nlshed. If what I say be not true, it is most easy to convict 
** me of ^Isehood. I see here a great number of my disci- 
" pies; the}r haVe only to appear. But perhaps reserve and 
*' consideration for a master who has instructed them will 
*' prevent them from declaring against me : at least their 
-" mthers, brothers, and uncles, cannot, as good re^tions and 
"good citizens, dispense with thdr standing forth to demand 
"vengeance against the coiTupter of their sons, brothers, 
"" and nephews. But these are the persons who take upon 
" them my defence, and interest themsel\es in the success 
"of my cause. 

" « Pass on me what sentence you please, Athenians ; but | 
^* I can ndther repent nor change my conduct. 1 must not 
" abandon or suspend a function which God liimself has im- \ 
" posed on me. Now he has charged me with the care of 
" mstructing my fellow-citizens. If, after having faithfiilly I 
" kept all the posts, wherdn I was placed by our generals i 
" at Potida&a, AmphipoUs, and Delium, the fear of death I 
" should at this time make me abandon that in which the 
" Divine Providence has placed me, hy commanding me to 
" pass my life m the study of philosophy for the instiniction 
" of myself and others; this wculd be a most criminal de- 
** sertion indeed, and make me highly worthy of being cited 
" before this tribunal, as an impious man who does not be- 
" licye the gods, ^ould you resolve to acquit me on con- 
"-dition that I keep silence for the future, I should not hesi- 

Flat p. 28,;^9. 
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'* tafte to make answer: Athenians, I hcxioar and love you, 
** but I shall choose rather to obey a God than you, and to 
" my latest breath shall never renounce my phfloaophy, nor 
«' o^se to exhort and repnove you accordinjg; to my custom, 
" by telling each of you when ycu come in my way. My 
'* ^gojfifriendy and citizen of the moat famotf city in the 
^ world Jbr wisdom and valour^ are you not ashamed to 
" have no other thoughts than qfamaanng wealthy andofaC" 
" quiring glory y credit^ and deities, whilst you neglect the 
'* treasures offirudencey truths and wisdom^ and take no poms 
** in rendering your soul as good and perfect as it is capa^ 
^""bieof bpng, 

*' « I am reproached witl^ abject fear and meanness of 
** spirit, for being so busy in imparting my advice to every 
'* one in private, and vet having always avoided to be pre- 
'* sent in your assemblies, to give my counsds to my coun- 
" try. I think I have sufficiently proved my courage and 
*' fortitude both in the field, where I have borne arms with 
*' you, and in the senate, when I alone opposed the unjust 
^ sentence you prbnounced against the 10 captains, who had 
" not taken up and interred the bodies of those who were 
" killed or drowned in the sea-fight near the islands Arp- 
'' nuss ; and when, upon more than one occasion, I opposed 
" the violent and cruel orders of the 30 tyrants. What is 
^ it then that has prevented me from appearing in vour as- 
" semblies? It is that Daemon, that voice divine, wnich you 
** have so often heard me mention, and which Mditus has 
^ taken so much pains to ridicule. That spirit has attach-' 
** ed itself to me from my infancy : it is a voice which I ne- 
" ver hear, but when it would prevent me from persisting 
** in something I have resolved, for it never exhorts me to 
'* undertake any thing. It b the same being that has always 
^ opposed me, when I would have intermeddled in the ^- 
'' fairs of the republic; and that with the greatest reason; 
"• for, I should have been amongst the dead long a{;o, had I 
'' b(^ concerned in the measures of the state, without ef- 
** fiacting any thing to the advantage of myself or our coun- 
** try Uo not take it ill, I beseech you, if I s{)eak my 
^ tlmughts without disguise, and witli truth and fi['eedoin; 
" Every man who would generously oppose a whole people, 
" either amongst us or elsewhere, and who inflexibly applies 
'^ himself to prevent the violation of the laws and the prac- 
** tice of iniquity in a city, will never do so long with impu- 
" nity. It is absolutely necessary for him, who would con- 
"tend for justice, if he has the slightest wish to live, to 

6 The Greek «prifles bul »J mn, & 6^t 4*«P*^ j.j'j^f j^' "» ^^^^^ 
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** remain in a private station, and never to have any share 
*' in public affairs. 

" « For the rest, Athenians, if, in the extreme danger in 
*• which I now am, I do not imitate the behaviour of those, 
** who upon less emergencies have implored and supjdicated 
** their judges with tears, and have brought before them thdr 
*^ children, relations, and friends, it is not through pride and 
" obstinacy, or any omtempt for you, but solely for vour ho- 
" Mour, and for that of the whole city. You should know, 
*' that there are amongst our citizens, those who do net re- 
^' gard death as an evil, and who give that name only to 
*' injustice and intony. At my age, and with the reputation 
'* true or ^se which I have, would it be consistent for me, 
** after all the lessons I have ^ven upon the contempt of 
*' death, to be afraid of it mysdf, and to belie by my last act 
** all the prindples and sentiments of my past hie ? 

" But without speaking of my fame, which I should €X- 
** tremely injure by such a conduct, I do not think it allow- 
*' .able to entreat a judge, nor to procure an acquittal by 
" supplications : he ou^ht to be persuaded and convinced. 
^ The judge does not sit upcm the bench to show favour by 
" violating the laws, but to do justice by conforming to them. 
*' He does not swear to disch^^ with impunity whom he 
" pleases, but to do justice where it is due. W e ought not 
" therefore to accustom you to perjury, nor you to suffer 
*' yourselves to be accustomed to it ; for, in so doing, both 
*' the one and the other of us equally injure justice ami reh- 
'^ gion, and both become criminaL 

" Do not, therefore, expect from me, Athenians, that I 
** should have recourse amongst you to means whidi I be< 
'* lieve neither honest nor lawlul ; especially upon this occa- 
*' sion, wherein I am accused of impiety by Melitus. For, 
" if I should influence you by my prayers, and thereby in- 
*' duce you to violate your oaths, it would t^ undeniably evi- 
** dent, that I shoukl teach you not to believe in the gods, 
" and, even in defending and justifying myself, should liimish 
'' my adversaries with arms against me, and prove that I 
•• believe no divinity. But I am very far from such bad 
*' thoughts. I am more convinced of the existence of God 
'* than my accusers, and so convinced, that I abandon my- 
'* self to God and you, that you may judge of me as you 
** shall deem best for yourselves and me." 

Socrates ^ pronounced this discoui se with a firm and in- 
trepid tone. His air, lus action, his visage, bore no resem- 
blance to that of a person accused: he seemed tlie master 

« PlAt. p. 34, 35. 

ft Soeatn m in judkio M|Hti» pro le ip«e dixit, ut dod •upplex aot kus, led 
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of his judges, from the assurance and greatness of soul with 
which he spoke, without however losing any tiling of the 
modesty natural to him. So noble and majestic a deport- 
ment displeased and gave offence. It is common for « juages, 
who look upcm themselves as the absolute dispensers of life 
or death to such as are before them, to expect, out of a se- 
cret tendency of mind, that they should appear in their pre- 
sence with humble submission mid respecmil awe : a homage 
^ which they tliink due to their supreme authority. 

This was what happened now. Melitus, however, had 
not at first the fifth part of the vdces. We have reason to 
suppose that the judges assembled upon this occaaon might 
amount to five hundred, without reckonmg the president. 
The law condemned the accuser to pay a fine of 1000 drach- 
mas, ^ if he had not the fifth part ot the suffrages. This 
law had been wisely established to check the boldness and 
impudence of calumniators. Meiitus would have been 
obhged to pay this fine, if Anytus and Lycon had not joined 
him, and presented themselves also as the accusers of So- 
crates. Their credit drew over a great number of voices, 
and there were 281 ag'4nst Socrates, and consequently only 
220 for him. He wanted no more than 31 ^ to have been 
acquitted; for he would then have'had 351, whidi would 
have been the majority. 

By this first sentence the judges only declared Socrates 
guilty, without decreeing against him any ^'penalty. For, 
when the law did not determme the punishment, and when a 
crime against the state was not in question, (in which man- 
ner I conceive Cicero's expression, yroua ca/ntaUs^ may b6 
understood,) the person found guilty had a rijg^ht to choose 
the penaltv he thought he deserved. Upon his answer tbe 
judges deUoerated a second time, and afterwards passed their 
final sentence. Socrates was informed that he might demand 
an abatement of the penalty, and change the condemnation of 
death into banishment, imprisonment, or a fine. He replied^ 
generously, that he woula choose neither of those pmiish- 
meats, because that would be to acknowledge himself guilty. 
'* Athenians," said he, '* to keep you no longer in suspense^ 
** as you oblige me to sentence myself, according to what I 
" deserve, I condemn myself, for having passed my lite in 
" instructing yourselves and your childrai ; for havmg neg- 

a Odit judex fere litigaiitit tceniitttem ; enmqne jtu nmm intelUgBt, tadtui* 
revetrntiam pottntec. Qttint. L it. c. L 

6 4buut. lU. 

€ The test vartei in Plato ; it ityi, 33 or SO, whenee it is probably defeetlfie. 

d Prinii nentenciif ttatiiehant taotam judicet damnaient an abMlvnant; 
Brat autem Atheni* n» damnato, li laok capttalii non esiet, qutii penu aead; 
uatio. £x «ent^itia, tmn judicibot ilaretnr, imerrogafaatttr reus, i|Maai q«Bti' . 
estunauoBem commemiae ip maxine onisiteieuirf Cie. Li.de Ocat. n* ssit' 
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'^ lected with that view my domestic afi^drs, and all pubMc 
*' employments and dignities ; for having devoted myself en- 
** tirely to the service of my comitry in labouring incessantly 
" to render my fellow-dtizens virtuous. I condemn myself 
** I. say, to be maintained in the Pr3rtaneum, at the expense of 
" the rqMibJic, for the rest of my life." *» This last answer 
so b much offended the judges, that they condemned him to 
drink hemlock, a punisuunent very much in use amongst 
them. 

^ This sentence did not sh^ke the oxistancy of Socrates in 
the least '* I am going," said he, addressing himself to his 
judges with a noble tranquillity, "to suffer death by your order, 
*' to which nature had condemned me from the nrst moment 
** of my birth ; but my accusers will suffer no less from in- 
" famy and injustice by the decrees of truth. Did you ex- 
" pect from me, that, to extricate myself out of your hands, 
*' I should have employed, according to the custom, fiattery 
" and pathetic expressions, and the timorous, and grovelling 
*' behavioui* of a suppliant r But, in trials as well as war, an 
" honest man ought not to use all sorts of means for the pre- 
** servation of h£ lifb. It is equall}^ dishonourable bom in 
*• the one and the other, to ransom it only by prayers, and 
** tears, and all those other abject methods, which you see 
^* every day practised by people in my present condition." 

Apollodorus, who was one of his friends and disciples, hav- 
ing advanced to him to express his grief for his dying inno- 
V«nt : " What," replied he, with a smile, " would you have 
" had me die guilty ?" 

^ Plutarch, to .«now, that only our weakest part, the body^ 
is in the power of man, but that there is another infinitely 
more noble part of us, entirely superior to their threats and 
inaccessible to th^ir attacks, cites these admirable words of 
Socrates, which are more applicable to his judges tlian'his 
accusers, '* Anytus and Mehtus may kill me, but they can> 
*' not hurt me.'' As if he had said, in the language of the 
Pagans ; fortune may deprive me di my goods, my healthy 
and my life ; but I have a treasure within me, of which no 
external violence can deprive me, I mean virtue, innocence,, 
fortitude, and greatness of mind. 

a It appears, in Plato, that, after this discourse, Soeimtcs, wtthoat doolit to 
femove from bimselt* all unputation of pride and coBtumacy, modeady offered 
to pay a fine proportionate to his indigence, that is to say, one mine (fifty liv* 
»s) and that at the soHcitatioDi oi' bis firieiMis. who bad bomd themselves tur' 
him, he lose in his offer to thirty minae. Plat, in JifioUg. Stcrat. p 38, But 
X«iophon positively asseru the contrary, p 705. This difference may be re- 
coneiled, perhaps, by supposing that Socrates reDued at first to make any offer, 
•■d that he sufiered himself at length to be overoome hy the earnest s«licit»- 
tions of his friends. 

b Cujus vesponso sie jodices eaarserunt, nt cai^tis hominem iiiDoceiBtiasiiiiQm 
eondemnarent. Cic I. i. de Orat.ii. 833. 

c Plat. p. 39, d Pe anim. tranquil, p. 475*. 
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This great man, « fiilljr convinced of the princif^ he had 
so often inculcated to his disciples, that guilt is the only erit 
a wise man ou^ht to fear, chose ratiher to be deprived of 
some years, which he might perhaps have to Bve, than to 
forfeit ill an instant the glory of his whole past life, m disho- 
liouring himself for ever by the shameful oehaviour he was 
advised to observe towards his judges. Seeing tliat hfa <^n 
times had but a slight knowledge of him, he referred himself 
to the judgment of posterity ; and, by the generous sacrifice 
of the remnant of an already far-advanced life, acouired uxi 
assured to himself the esteem and admiration of au succeed- 
ing ages. 

Sect. VIL 

Socrates refiaea to escafie out of fvmon. He pauea the ioMt 
day of hut life in cUscoursiw with hisfriemis vfion the tm- 
mortality qf the aouL He drinka the fioiaon, Puniahmeni 
of Ma accuaera, Honoura paid to hia memory. 

After the sentence had been passed Upon him, ^ Socrates, 
with the same intrepid aspect with which he had held the 
grants in awe, went forward towards the prison, which lost 
mat name, says Seneca, when he entered it, and became the 
re^dence of virtue and probity. His friends followed him 
thither, and continued to viat him during 30 days, whidi 
passed between his condemnation and death. The cause 
of that long delay was, the Athenians sent every year a sWp 
to the isle of Delos, to offer certain sacrifices ; and it was 
prohibited to put any person to death in the dty, from the 
ume that the priest of Apollo had crowned the poop of this 
vessel, as a signal of its departure, till the same vessel should 
return. So that, sentence having been passed upon Socrates 
the day after that ceremony began, it was necessary to defer 
the execution cf ic for 30 days, durihg the continuance dT 
this voyage. 

In this long interval, death had^ sufficient opportunity to 
present itseu before his eyes in all its terrors, and to put his 
constancy to the proof, not only by the severe rigour of a 
dungeon, and the irons upon his l^;s, but by the continual 
prospect and cruel expectation of an event, which nature 

j a Maloit vir sftpientissimiu qaod saperestet ex ritt iibi finriie, ^Q^am ppuA 
«r«cen«ec : et qiMMlo ab homiit'but itti teropori* pftrum iMelHffrliMnr. poMt- 

I ntam k judieiis retervATit, Wevi d«trimeuto jam oitiiMe woeectttM STom i^ 
caWaim mmuum ctMmeeutaa. Quint 1. i e* (• 

6 SuefMe* codem Hlo Tolta. qoo aliqumido mIw tticiala tfmmam in otdi- 
Bern redecent i^arwrem intntvit, ignoaiin.«m ipci ioevdettmeturiu^- ¥«qn^ 
vara pocecat caicer Tideri. in quo Sottatet erav Seoec in ConaoL ad Halvet. 

^£crttn caroeMiB intnndo ^W^ QBaHnq hqocittaiaoi «ii 
ad«Tit.fccat, c.»iT*i. 
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Always aibhors. « In this sad conditian he did not cease to 
enjoy that profoand trancjuillitv of mind, which his friends 
had always admired in him. He conversed with them with 
Uie same temper he had always expressed, and Crito ob- 
serves, that, the evening before lus death, he slept as peace- 
ably as at any other time. He composed also a hymn in 
honour of Apollo and Diana, and turned one of .^^sop's fa- 
bles into verse. - 

The day before, or the same day that the slup was to ar- 
rive from Delos, the return of which was to be followed by the 
death of Socrates, Crito, his intimate friend, came to him early 
in the morning^, to let him know that bad news, and at the 
same time to ir^rm him, that it depended only upon himself 
to quit the prison ; that the jailor was gdned ; that he would 
find the doors open, and offered him a safe retreat in Thes- 
salv. Socrates laughed at this proposal, and asked him, 
" Whether he knew any place out of Attica where people 
did not die ?" Crito urged the thing very seriously, and press- 
ed him to tafee advantage of so precious an opportunity, add- 
ing arguments upon arguments to induce his consent, and to 
engage him to resolve upon his escape. Without mentioning 
the inconsolable grief he should suffer for the death of such a 
friend, how should he support the reproaches of an infinity of 
pe(^le, who would believe that it was in his power to have 
saved him, but that he would not sacrifice a small part of his 
wealth for that purpose ? Could the people ever be per- 
suaded that so wise a man as Socrates would not quit his pri- 
son, when he might do it with all possible security? Per- 
haps he might fear to expose lus friends, or to occasion the 
loss of thdr fortunes, or even of thdr lives or liberty. Ought 
there to be any thing more dear and precious to them than 
the preservation oi Socrates ? Even strangers themselves 
dispute that honour with them : many of whom have come 
expressly with considerable sums of money to purchase his 
escape; and declare, that they should think themselves 
highl]^ honoured to receive him amongst them, and to sup- 
ply him abundantly with all he should have occasion for. 
Ought he to abandon himself to enemies, who have occasion- 
ed his being condemned unjustly, and can he think it allow- 
able to betray his own cause ? Is it not essential to his ^ood« 
ness and justice, to spare his fellow-citizens the guilt of mno- 
cent blood ? But if aU these motives cannot alter him, and he 
is not concerned in regard to Mmself, can he be insensible to 
the interests of his chUdreii P In what a condition does he 
leave them ? And can he forget the father, to remember only 
the philosopher ? 

Socrates, alter having heard him with atte&tim praised his 
Ftat H) CritoQ» 
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zeaU and expressed his gratitude ; bat» before he could ac« 
cede to his opiniaii, was for examining whether it was just 
for him to dqpart out of piison without the Consent of the 
Atbeiiians. The question, therefore, here is to know whe* 
ther a man condemned to die, though unjustlv, can without 
a crime escape from justice and the laws ? 1 do not know, 
whether, amongst us, there are many persons to be found 
who would believe that this could be made a Question. 

Socrates begins with removing eveiy thing roreign to the 
subject, and comes immediately to the bottom of the afiair. 
** I should certdnly rejdce extremely, my dear Crito, if yon 
'* could persuade me to quit this place, tmt cannot resolve to 
" do* so without beine first persuaded. We ought not to 
^' concern ourselves 6r what the people may say, but for 
^ what the sole Judge of all that is just or unjust shall pro- 
" nounce upon us, smd that alone is Truth. AU the con«de- 
** rations you have alleged, as money, reputation, family, 
"prove nothing, unless you show me, that what you prc^Kwe 
^' is just and lawful. It is a received and constant principle 
'' wiih us, that all mjuatice is shameful and fatal to nun that 
" comnuts it, whatever men may say, or whatever good or evil 
'* may ensue from it. We have sUways reasoned from thin 
*' principle even to our latest days and have never departed 
** m the least from it. Would it be possible, dear Crito, 
** that at our age our most serious discourses should resem- « 
"hie those of unants, who say yes and no ahnost in the same 
"breadth, and have no fixed and determinate notion V* M 
each proposition he waited Crito's answer and assent. 

'^ £et us therefore resume our prmciples, and endeavour 
'* to make use of them at this time. It has always been a 
" maxim with us, that it is never allowable upon any pre- 
" tence whatsoever to commit injustice, not even in regard 
" to those who injure us, nor to return evil for evil ; and that, 
" when we have once engaged our word, we are bound to 
" to keep it inviolably ; no interest bdng capable to dispense 
" with it. Now, if, at the time I should be ready to make 
" my escape, the laws and republic should present them- 
" selves in a body before me, what could I answer to the fd- 
" lowing questions which they might put to me ? What are 
" you going to do, Socrates ? To fly from justice in this man- 
" ner, is it aught else but ruining entirely the laws and the 
" republic ? Do you believe that a state subsists, after justice 
" is not only no longer in force in it, but is even corrupted, 
" subverted, and trod under foot, by individuals ? But, it may 
" be said, the republic has done me injustice, and has sen- 
" tenced me wrongfully. Have you forgot, the laws would 
" reply, that you are under an agreement with us to submit 
" your private judgment to that of the republic ? You were 

VOL. IV. I ronair 
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^ atliiertf, if our go^enmifeiit ma$. eonatltaticQS dU ncvt aalt 
^ 7 OB, to retins and sfltde youndf daewheoe : tat a veMeao^ 
^ of 70 years ia our city sufficicotly denobes, that oar regft- 
** lations have not dfapleased yo^, and that you have ^xan- 
^ plied with them from m entire knowIedgeaDdexpetienofroC 
^ them, and OBt 4]f choice. In fisMrt, you owe qU yeu aiis and 
** i^you possess tothem ; Inr^ mutxne, education, and eata- 
^* blishment ; for all these proceed from>the tuition and piotee<- 
^* tion of ther^uMic. DoyoU'b^eveyoursdffiieetobr^dc: 
^'through engagements with her; whkdi you have confiriaed 
*« by more than one oa«h ? Though she slMuld intend to ^- 
** stray you, ean you render her evil te evfl, and injury for 
^ injuiy ? Have you a r^;ht to act in thatmanner wUh ycuir 
^^ father and mother ; and do you not loiow, that your coun- 
** try is mone amsiderable, and mote worthy of respect be- 
^' fore God and man, than eithter fether or mother, <fr aM.tiie 
** rdations m tA»e world together ; that your country » to 
** be honoured and reveted, to be ooDcmlied with in Irar ex- 
** ce«e9, and 4d be treated with tenaemess and kindness,. 
^ even m her most ^violent proceedii^ ? In a word, that she 
*' is etther to be seclaimed by wise counsels and reqiectfol 
^ iemonstrance8,or to be ob^ed in her commands^ aad ail 
** ^he shall decree suffered without murmuring? Jii&ir vour 
** chUdven, Socrates, your fiiends will vender them all the 
^ services in l^Mir power; at least the Divine Previdence 
^ wUl not M tiiem. Ae^gn yourselves, theiefoie, to our 
^ reasons^ and take the counsel of tiiose who have given 
'* you bitth, nurture, and education. Set not so hig^ a value 
^ upon ^our children, yo|ir life, or any thing in the world, as 
** upon justice ; that wiien you appear before the tribunal of 
** Fluto, you majr not be at a loss to defend yourself in the pre- 
^* sence of your iudgek But if you demean yoursdf other-' 
*' wise, we shall continue your enemies as long as yen live^ ' 
*' without ever afibrding you retoixation or repose ; and,l 
*' when you are dead, our sisters, the laws in the regions 
^ bdow, will be as little fevourable to you, knowing that y oa 
'* have been gmlty of using your utmost endeavours to d&i 
•^ stroy us." 

Socrates observed to Crito, that he seemed to have a per^ 
feet seQseof all he had said, and that the force of his reasoni 
had made so strong and irresistible an impression upon liii 
mind, that they entirely engrossed him, and left him neithef 
thoughts nor words to object. Crito, agreeing in foct that 
he had nothing to reply, continued silent, and withdrew from 
his friend. . 

o M length the fatal ship returned to Athens^ which wai 
in a manner the signal for the death of Socrates, Tk^ q^xI 

aPU«^iarii«d'P.59,&«» 
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lii^atthiBfrklMKexeept Plalo^ who wm rick, rcAairod l« 
tiej^tvwcarifmtheioormBg. Tbejaiiar dttiredtherot* 
-vail a Mttle^ becaiiBe tiw n magiatrateB (who hiul the dff^ 
^iittef the prisons) Were at that time mgmfyvag to the pri- 
sner ^at he was to die the same day. jmieotiy aAerthef 
'Cate^ and fewid Socrates^ whose « diahis had been takefv 
«ff, sitting by Xantipiie, his wife» who held oneof las children 
m her arms.* As soon as riie perceived them, setting up 

: ner fece and hair, she made 



gnat cries, sdbbhig, and tearing her feoe and hair, she ma 
the prisoK. resound with h^ complaints^ '* Oh my dear So^ 
craliea,yonr fiieads are come to see you this day lor the lase 
**• time ! " He desired that she might be taken away, and sto 
was Lnmediately carried home* 

Soeratea passed iJbt rest of the day with his fnends, and 
unversed with them with his usual cheerfidness and trasH 
^uiHity. The sal:^ect of oonversatbn was most important 
^nd wefl suked to the present conjuncture, that is to say, thr 
inmortality of the soul. What gave occasioo to this dia^ 
coarte was a question introduced in a manner by chance, 
whether a trhe philoaopher ought not to desire and take 
^alns to die ^ This propositioD, taken too literaUy, imfdied 
an epiaion^ that a pniksopfaer mlg^t kiQ hknselH Socratea 
diews that notiiing is more unjust than tlus notion, and that 
maa^ i^pertairang to God, who foimed and placed him with 
his own hand in the post he possesses, cannot abandon ii 
without his permission, norqmt Hfe without his order. What 
IS it then that can induce a philosopher to entertain this love 
for deirth ? It can be only the hope of that happiness, which 
he expects in another hie, and that hope can be founded only 
vipaa the opinion of the soul's immortality. 

Socrates emplt^ed the hist day of his life in entertanuiu; 
his fUeadB upon this great and important subject, from which 
coiRreitetiGn Plato's admirable dialogue, intitled Phedon^ 
iawhoOy taken;. He explains to his friends aU the argnmenta 
fof believing the soul immortal, and re&ites aU the objectkna 
against it, winch are vexy near the same as are made at 
this day. This treatise is too long for me to attempt an ab- 
atractof it. 

^ Before he answers any of these objections, he deplores 
a misfortune common enough amongst men, who in conse- 
quence of hearing ignorant persons, that contradict and doubt 
every tinng, dispute, believe there is nothing certain. ^ Is it 
** not a great misfortuhe, dear Phsdon, that having reasons 
'* which are true, certain, and very easy to be understood, 

i^ At 4tfaent, as MonM leotenre was pnmonaeed npon a criraifial, he wa« 
unbound, and eonsneied as tbe Tictim ot' death, whom it was no longw lawl^ 
to keen hi diaiiub 
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*' there ^ould however be those in the world, who are not 
'^ at all affected with them, from their having heard those 
" frivolous disputes, wherein all thin^ appear sometimes 
" true and sometimes false. These unjust and unrejasonaUe 
** men, instead of blaming themselves for these doubts, or 
" imputing them to the narrowness of their own capacities, 
** ascritog the defect to the reasons themselves, proceed at 
*' length to a detestation of them ; and believe &emselves 
•* more judicious and better informed than all others, because 
*' they imagine they are the only persons who comprehend, 
** that there is nothing true or certain in the nature of 
•^ things." 

Socrates demonstrates the injustice of this proceedrag* 
He observes, that, of two things equally uncertain, wisdom 
enjoins us to choose that which is most advantageous with 
least hazard. " If what I advance," says he, *' upon the 
** immortality of the soul, proves true, it is good to beUeve it ; 
** and if after my death it proves false, 1 shall still have 
*' drawn fix)m it in this life this advantage, of having been 
" less sensible here oi the evils which generally attend hu- 
^* man life." This reasoning a of Soci-ates (which is real 
and true in the mouth of a Christian alone) is very remark- 
able. If what I say is true, I gain every thing, whilst I 
hazard very little ; and if false, I lose notlung ; on the CQa- 
trary, I am still a great gainer. 

Socrates does not confine himself to the mere specula- 
tion of this great truth, that the soul is immortal ; he draws 
from it useful and necebsary conclusions for the conduct of 
life ; in explaining what the hope of a happy eternity de- 
mands from man, that it be not frustrated, and that, in- 
^ead of attaining the rewards prepared for the good, tiiey 
do not experience the punishment allotted for the wicked. 
The philosopher here sets forth these great truths, which a 
constant tradition, though very much obscured by hctioii 
and fable, had always preserved amongst the Pagans : the 
last judgment of the righteous and wicked ; the eternal pu- 
nishments to which p^reat criminals are condemned ; a place 
of i)eace and joy without end for the souls that retain their 
purity and innocence, or which during this life have expiat- 
ed tiieir offences by re^jentance and satisfaction ; and an in- 
ter:nediate state, in which they purify themselves, for a cer- 
tain time, from less considenlble crimes that have not been 
atoned for during this life. 

" A My friends, there is stiU one thing which it is very 
*' just to believe ; and this is, that, if the soul be immortal, 
♦' it requires to be cultivated with attention, not only for 

a Monsieur Pascal has espatiated upon this reasomog in his seventh 'artiele, 
•nd deduced ficoa it a d^moivtnitiqn of infinite fytcfi, • ■ b ptet, p . ^07» 
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"what we call the lime of life but fcr thst t^hldi b to fct<* 
J« knr, I awan eternity; and tbe least neg^ in this point 
* XBBXf be attended with endless cooaequences. If death 
" were tl» final dinolutiaD of being, the wicked would be 
** great gainen in it» by bein;; delivered at once from their 
**. bodies, their Amh, and their vices: but as the soul is im* 
*' mortal, it has no other means cMf being £reed from its evils, 
" nor any safety^ for itself but in becSnung very good and 
'* very wise; for it oarries nothnig away with it, but its good 
" or bad deeds, its virtues or vices, which are commonly* 
" the consequence of the education it has received, and tbe 
** causes of eternal happiness or misery* 

** » When the dead are arrived at tbe fetal rendesvous of 
"departed souls, whither their *dsmoA conducts them, 
** they are tiH jucteed. Those, who have passed thdr lives 
** in a manner nfeitfier entirely criminal ilor absolmt^ ion^* 
^ cent, are sent into a place» where they suffer pains pro- 
'* portioned to their feulta ; till, being purged and cleansed 
" of their guilt, and afterwards restored to liberty, they 
** receive the reward of the good actions they have done 
** in tiie body. Those who are judged to be incurable^ upon 
** acGoant of the greatness of their crimes, who deliberately 
*' and wilfully have committed sacrileges and murders, and 
** other such gi^eat offences, the fetal destiny, that passes 
''judgment upon them, hurls them mto Tartarus, fix»m 
'* whence they fiever depart. But those who are found 
** guilty of crimes, great indeed, but worthy of pardon; 
" who have committed violences in the transports of rage* 
" ogaanA their father or mother, or have hiUed some one 
" in a tike emotionr and afterwards repented; Uiese suffer 
** the same punishment, and in the same place with the last ; 
" but for a tmie only, tSll by their prayers and supplications 
^ thear have obtained pardon finom those they have injured. 

** oat for those, who have passed throagh fife with pecu* 
" liar sanctity of maimers, delivered from^their base earthly 
** abodes as from a prison, they are received on high in a* 
** pure region, which they inhabit ; and, as philoBophy hassuf- 
"ncentiy purified them, they live^ without their bodies, 
'' thraugh all eternity^ m a series of joys and delights which 
" It is not easy to describe, and which the shortness of my 
'* time will not permit me to explain more at large. 

'* What I have said will suffice^ I conceive, to prove, that 
^* we ought to endeavour strenuously throughout our wh j1^ 
** lives to acquire viilue and wisdom : for, you see how great 
" a reward and how iugh a hc^ is proposed to us. And» 
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*< thoagh the immoitafity of the 90ul were dubioos, instead 
*' of appearing a certainty as it does^ every vise man ou^ht 
*< to assure himself, that it is well worth his trouble to .nsk 
'** his belief of it in this manner. And indeed can there be a 
*' more glorious hazard ? We ought to enchant ourselves 
^ with tms blessed hope; for which reason I have lengthen- 
" ed this discourse so much." 

Cicero expresses these noble sentiments of Socrates with 
hb usual deticacy. ' Almost at the very moment, says he» 
that he held the deadly draught in his hand, he talked m such 
a manner as showed that he looked upon death, not as a vio- 
lence done to him, but as a means bestowed upon him ot 
ascending to heaven. He declared, that upon depart- 
ing out of tMs life, two ways are open to us ; the one leads 
to the place of eternal misery sUch souls as have sullied 
themsdves here below in shameful pleasures and criminal 
actions ; the other conducts those to the happy mansions of 
the gods, who have retained their purity upon earth, and 
have led in human bodies a life almost divine. 

^ When Socrates had done speakine, Crito desired him to 
give him and the rest of his mends his last instructicMis in 
regard to his children and his other affairs, that, bv execut- 
ing them, they might have the consolaticm cf doing him scMne 
pleasure. ** I shall recommend nothing to you this day," 
replied Socrates, " more than I have always done, which is 
*' to take care of yourselves. You cannot do yourselves a 
" greater service, nor do me and my &mily a greater plea- 
*' sure." Crito having asked him afterwards in what man- j 
ner he wished to be buried : '* As you please," said Socrates, 
** if you can lay hold of me, and I do not escape out of your 
" hands." At the same time looking upon his friends with a 
smile : " I can never persuade Crito," says he, ** that So- 
'* crates is he who converses with you, and disposes the se- 
*♦ veral parts of his discourse ; for he always imagines, that 
*' I am what he is going to see dead in a little wnile. He 
^' confounds me with my carcass, and therefore asks me how 
'* I would be interred." In finislung these words he rose 
up, and went to bathe himself in a chamber adjoining. After 
he came out of the bath, his children were brought to him, 
for he had three, two very little, and the other grown up. 
He spoke to them for some time, gave his orders to the woJ - 

a CuiB pene in nuuia iaro mortircnim ilM teiiereC poculum, loeutiu ita «st. 
ut nott ad Nuirurm . tnidb, verum in eceluw nderetor ascendere. Xta emm 
cemebau kaque disseruit \ duai eue latai duplicesque cunus animornm e cor- 
pore expedentiuni. Nam. qui te humanit ritiis coataminasaent, et te totos 
Ijbidinibui dedidtsapnt, quibus coaretati vetut dumetticis vitiis atque llagitiit le 
inquinasaeiit. lis deriuni quuddain iter esse, aecluMiin a conrilio deorum ; qui 
autem se intefj^cot castOMue senmvistent, quibusqve f'uiuet minima cum eorpo* 
nbu« eoniagio, seseque ao hit temper teviAausent, estentque in corporibai W 
— -tuis viutu imttati deoruui* hu ad illot, a qmbus essent pioft^d, xvditum 
m patsere. Cie. TusC. QUKSU 1: L II..71, 71. 
Fas. 115-1 IS** 
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.fiien who took care of them, and then dismissed them. Be- 
11^ returned into his chamber, he hud himself down upon his- 
-bed. 

The servant of the Eleven entered at the same instant, 
and, having^ informed him that the time for drinking the 
hemlock was come, (which was at sunset,) the servant was 
so much affected with sorrow, that he turned his back, and 
fell a weeping. "See," said Socrates, " the good disposi- 
'^ tion ci this man ! Since my imprisonment he has often 
*' come to see me, and to converse with me. He is more 
*' worthy than all his fellows. How heartily the poor man 
** weeps for me." This b a remarkable example, and might 
teach those in an office of this kind how they ought to behave 
to all prisoners, but more especially to persons of merit, if 
at any time they should happen to tall into their hands. The 
i^tal cup was brought. Socrates asked what it was neces- 
sary for him to do. '* Nothmg more," replied the servant, 
'' than as soon as you have drunk off the draught t« walk 
*' about till you find your legs grow weary, and afterwards 
** lie down upon your bed. He took the cup without any 
emotioii or clumge in his colour or countenance, and re^;ard- 
ing the man with a firm and steady look. " Well," said he, 
" what say you of this drink ; may one make a libation out 
" of it ?" Lfpon being told that there was only enough for 
one dose : ** At least," continued he, " we may say our 
^' prayers to the gods, as it is our duty, and implore them to 
** make'our exit from this world and our last stage happy ; 
** which is what I most ardently beg of them." After hav- 
ing spoken these words he kept silence for some time, and 
liien drank off the whole draught with an amazing tranc^uil- 
lity, and a serenity of aspect not to be expressed or conceived. 

Tfll then his friends with great violence to themselves had 
refrained from tears; but, after he had drunk the potion» 
they were no longer their own masters, and wept abundahtly, 
ApoUodorus, who had been in tears during almost the whole 
conversation, began then to raise great ones, and to lament 
■with such excessive grief as pierced the hearts of all that 
were present. Socrates alone remained unmoved, and even 
i-eproved his friends, though with his usual mildness and good- 
nature. . " What are you doing ?" said he to them, "1 am 
** amazed at you. Ah ! what is become of your virtue ? 
" Was it not for this I sent away the women, that they might 
** not Ml into these weaknesses ? For I have always heard 
" say, that we ought to die peaceably, and blessmg the gods. 
** Be at ease, I beg you, and show more constancy and reso- 
"lution." These words filled them with conftiaMi, and 
<ibliged them to restrain their tears. 

In the mestjQtsme he kept waifemg to and fi*©, and when 
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he Ibuttd Ins legft grow weary, he laid down ttpen hbbadf, 
i& he had been directed. 

TheDouon then operated more and more. When Soi- 
crates found it began to gain upon the heart« uncovering his 
face, wluch had been covered, without doubt, to ^reveiit any 
thing from disturbing him in Ym last moments. *^%^nUit'* wM 
he, which were his last words, ** we owe a cock to ^scuk^ 
'* pius; discharge that vow for me, and pray dont forget it ;'* 
iioon after which he breathed his last Crito drew near and 
closed his month and eyes. Such was the end of Socrates ; 
in the first year of the 95tb Olympiad, and Ae TOth of his 
a^. Cicerci « says, he could never read the descriptioii of 
his death in Plato without tears. 

Plato and tho rest of Socrates's discbles, apprehending the 
rage of his accusers was not satiated oy that victim, retired 
to Macgara, to the house of Euclid ; where they staid till 
the storm blew over. Euripides, however, to reproach the 
Athenians with the horrible crime they had committed, in 
condemning the best ci men to die upon such slight grounds, 
* composed nis tragedy, called JPalatnedeSf in which, under 
the name of that hero, who was also destraycd by a foul ca- 
lumny, he deplored the misfortuneof his fnend. When the 
lector came to rtipeat this verse, 

** toQ doom the juiteit of the Greeks to periah;" 

the whole theati^ remembering Socrates by to marked a 
characterise, melted into tears, and a decree passed to pro- 
hibit leaking any more of him in public* Some believe 
Euripides was dead before Socrate^ and rejett this anec* 
dWe. 

However it were, the pecmle of Athens did not open their 
^es ^ som^ time after the death of Socrates. Their hatred 
being satisfied, their prejudices Were dispelled, and time hav- 
ing given them opportunity for reflection, the notorious injus- 
"fice of thescntcnce appeared in all iti horrors. Kothing was^ 
heard thtoughoui the city but discourses mfisiVour of Socrates. 
*the Academy, the Lyceum, private houses, public walks, 
wid market-places, seemed stiU to re-echo the sound df hil» 
loved voice. Here, said thev, he formed our youth, and 
taught oiir children to love thdr tooiitkr, and to hanour 
their parents. In this place, he gave us ms admiraUe les- 
sons, and somethnes made us seasonable reproaches, to en- 
gage tis more warmly in the pursuit of virtue. Alas » how 
have we rewarded hnn for such hnportant ftervices ? Athens 
was in universal mourning and consternation. The schools 
were riiut Up, and all exercises ^spended. The accusei-s 

«? *^"'i^!5^^**J5i**25'^ "M* »««* iinw^wih nice rmmm iqiaif. 
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-were called to account for the hmocent blood they had caused 
to be shed Melitus was^condemned to die, and' the rest ba- 
nished, o Plutarch observes, that all those who had any share 
in this black calumny were in such abomination amongst the 
citizens, that no one would give them fire, answer them any 
question, nor go into the same bath with them ; and had 
the place cleansed where they had bathed, lest they should 
be polluted by touching it ; which* drove them into such des- 
pair, that man)rof them killed themselves. 

* The Athenians, not contented with liaving punished his 
accusers, caused a statue of brass to be erected to him, of 
the workmanship of the celebrated Lysippus, and placed it 
ki one of the most conspicuous parts of the city. Their re- 
spect and gratitude rose even to a religious veneration ; they 
dedicated a chapel to him, as to a hero and a demi-^;od, 
which they called 2»K^*Tfi8F, that is to say, the chapel of So- 
eratea. 

Sect. VIIL 

Reflections ufion the sentence fiaaaed u/ion Socrates by the 
Athenians^ and ufion Socrates himself. 

We must be very much surprised, when on the one side 
we consider the extreme deKcacy of the people of Athens, as 
to what regjards the worship of the gods, which ran so high 
as to occasion their condemning the most eminent persons 
upon the ample suspidon of their filing in respect for them ; 
and on the ouier, when we see the exceeding toleration, to 
call it no worse, with which the same people hear comedies 
every day, in which all the gods are turned into ridicule in a 
manner capable of inspiring the hi|;hest contempt for them. 
AH Aristophanes's pieces abound with pleasantnes, or rattier 
huffiDoneries, of this kind ; and if it is true, that this poet did 
not know what it was to spare the greatest men of the re- 
public, it may be said also as justly, he was still less &voura- 
ble to the gods. 

Such were the daily entertainments in the theatre, which 
the people df Athens heard, not only without pain, but with 
such joy, pleasure, and applause, that they rewarded the 
poet with public honours, who diverted them so agreeably. 
What was there in Socrates that came near this excessive 
licence ? Never did any persMi of the Pagan world speak of 
the Divinity, or of the adoration due to him, in so pure, so 
noWe, and so re^ectful, a manner. He did not declare 
against the gods publicly received and honoured by a reli- 
gion more ancient than the dty, he only avoided imputing to 
them the crimes and in£simous actions which the popular crc- 

a De inTid. et odio, p. 138. a Oiog. p. 116> 
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dulky aseribed to thefti, and which Were oiihr |irOper to de* 
preciate and decry them in the minds of the beoplew He 
did not blame the sacrifioes^ festivals, nOr the emr ceifemo' 
nies of reli^cm ; he only taught, that all that pam|> and out- 
ward show could not be agreeable to the gods without iq^ 
lightness of intention and purity of heart* 

This wise, this iUomined, this rcii^on^, meii, however, 
with all his veneration and noble sentiments^ in regas^d totte 
Divinity, is condemned as an impious person by the svflRrages 
of almost a whole people, without his accusers being abk to 
instance one single avow^ feet, or to produce any evidence 
that has the least appearance of probaDiUty. 

Fom whence could so evident, so universid, and so deter- 
minate a contradiction arise amongst the Athenians^ A peo- 
ple, aboimding in other respects with wit, taste aiid kiJow- 
[edge, must without doubt have had thdr reasons, at least inr 
appearance, for a conduct so different, and sentiments so op-v 
posite to their general character. May we not say, that tne 
Athenians considered their gods in a doutde light ? They 
confined their real religion to the public, solemn, and hen- 
ditary, worship, as they had recdved it from tbdr ancestors,^ 
as it was established by the laws of the state, had been prac- 
tised from immemorial time, imd e^dally confirmed by the 
ovacles, auguries, ofl^nngs, and sacrifices. It is by this 
standani th^ regulated their piety ; against which they 
could not suffer the least attempt whatsoever: it was of th» 
worship alone that they were jealous; it was for these ancient 
ceremonies that they were such ardent zealote; and they 
believed, though without foundaticm, that Socrates was an 
enemy to them. But there was another Idnd of rdigaon, 
founded upon fable, poetical fictions, popular opinions, and 
foreign customs; for this they were little concerned, and 
abandoned it entirely to the poets, to the representatioas o^ 
tiie theatre, and common conversation. 

fl What grossness did they not attribute to Juno and Ve- 
nus ? No citizen would have wished that his wife or dangh^ 
ter Should resemble those goddesses. Timotheus, the &- 
mous musician, having represented Diana upon the sika^ ol 
Athens, transported with folly, fiiry, and rage, one oi the 
spectators conceived, he could not uttter a greater imprecan 
tion against him, than to wish his daughter might become thd 
likeness of that divinity. It is better, says Plutarch, to be^ 
lii ve there are no gods^ than to imagine them of this kmd 3 
open and declared impiety being less profane, if we may be 
allowed to say so, than so gross and abstird a superstition. 

However it be, the seitence, of which we have related th^ 
circumstances, will, through all ages, cover Athens with m* 
a Plot.de sapcntit. p. UO, 
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fuskj and rtpvQooh, which aU the spieadoar of its rioriouft 
flctuDs, for which It is otherwise po justly renowned, can nc- 
Ter fibhterate, and shows at the same time, what is to be ex- 
pecttd from a people, gentle, humane, and beneficent, at bot- 
toai, for such the Athenians reaUy were, but volatile, proud 
haughty, inconstant, wavering with every wind, and eveiy 
imppesBKin. It is therefore with reason, that their assem- 
\sXk& have been compared to a tempestuous sea ; as that 
dement, like the people, though cahn and peaceable of it^ 
self; is subject to be tfequeatiy agitated by a violence not its 
own. 

As to Socrates, it must be allowed that the Pagan woiid 
never produced any thing so great and perfect. When we 
observe to what a height he carries the sublimity of his sen- 
iiments, notonly in respect to the^noral virtues, temperance 
sobriety, patience in adveraty, the love of poverty, and the 
forgiveness of wrongs ; but what is for more considerable 
in regard to^e Divinity, his unity, omnipotence, creation of 
the world, Mid providence in the gq^emment of it; the im- 
mortality of the soul, its ultimate\m and eternal destiny ; the 
rowaards of the good, and the punishment of the wicked ; 
when we consider this train oT sublime knowledge, we ask 
curselyes whether it is a Pagan who thinks and speaks m tlus. 
manner, «md are scarce persuaded that from so dark and ob- 
scure a fond as Paganism should shine forth such brilliant- 
«nd glorious rays of light. 

it IS true, his reputation has not been unhnpeached, and it 
'has -been s^rmed that the purity o| his mannsrs did not cor« 
reBpwA with those of his sentiments. • This question haa- 
beoi discussed by^ the learned, but my plan wul not admit 
ine to treat it in its fiill extent. The reader may see Abb6 
Fraguier*s dissertation in defence of Socrates, against the re- 
jM-oaches made him upon account of his conduct. The ne« 
gative argunient he makes use of in his iustiiication seems a 
very strong <»e. He observes that neither Aristophanes ia 
his comedy of Hie C/outifo, which is entirely against Socrates, 
nor his vile accusers in his trial, have advanced one word 
that tends to impeach the purity of his manners ; and it is not 
probable^ that such violent encanies as those would have neg« 
fected one of the most likely methods to discredit him in the 
opinion of bis judges, if there had been any foundation or pro- 
bability for the use of it. 

1 corneas, however, that certain principles of Plato, lus 
disciple, hdd by him in common with his master, with re- 
spect to the nudity of the cbmb^t^t^ in the public g^m^ 
fSQOk which at the same time he did not exclude the fair sex. 
^ad the behaviour ot Socrates himself who wr^Ued aaJ^M 
a Memoixes teV JSVf^^i^ 4c3 loxs^^Mm ir. p. %i% 
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nian to man with Alcibiades, give us no great idea of that 
philosopher's delicacy, in point of modesty and boshfulness. 
a What shall we say of his visit to Theodota, a woman of 
Athens of indifferent reputation, only to assure himself with 
his own eyes of her extraordinary beauty, which was much 
tcjked of, and of the precepts he gave her, for the attraction 
of admirers, and the retaining them in her snares? Do-such 
lessons suit much with a philosopher? I pass over many 
other things in silence. 

I am the less surprised after thb, that several of the Fa- 
thers have censured him m regard to the purity of his maiv- 
Aers, and tliat they have thought fit to apply to him, as well 
as to his disciple Plato, what St. Paul^ says of the philoso- 
phers; that God by a just judgment abandoned them to a 
reprobate mind, and to the most shameful lusts, as a punish- 
roent ; for that, having clearly known there was but one true 
God, they had not honoured him as they ought, by publicly 
avowing their belief, and were not ashamed to associate wtth 
him an innumerable multitude of divinities, ridiculous and 
infamous even in their own opimons. 

And in this, properly speaking, consists the crime of So- 
crates, who was not guilt}r in the eyes of the Athenians^ but 
g^ve occasion for his being justly condemned by eternal 
Truth. It had illuminated his soul with the most pure and 
suJilime lights of which the Pagan world was capable ; for 
we are not ignorant, that all knowledge of God, even na* 
tural, cannot come but from himself alone. He held adbnu« 
able principles with relation to the Divmity. He agreeably 
ralli^ the fables of the poets, upon which the ridiculous 
mysteries of his age were founded. He often spoke, and in 
tiie most exalted terms, of the existence of one only God, ' 
eternal, invisible, creator of the universe, supreme <nrectar 
and arbiter of all events, avenger of crimes, and rewarder 
of virtues : but he<^ did not dare to give a public testimony I 
of these great truths. He perfectly discerned the falsehood 
and absurdity of the Pagan system, and nevertheless, as ; 
Seneca says of the wise man, and as he acted himself, he ob- | 
served exactly all the customs and ceromonies, not as agree- 
able to the gcds, but as enjoyed by the laws. He '^ acknow- I 
ledged at bottom one only Divinity, and worshipp^ with | 

a Xenoph. Memonb. I. iii. p. 783—780. 6 Rom. ch. i. t«. 17—32. 

e Quae omnia (ait Sencca> Mpieui aenrabit tanquam legibai juaa, son tan- 
^pnm diis Kiata.— Omnem if tarn ijcnobilem deonim turtMun, quam lonipii sto 
loiuc* aupentitio eongesrit, nc, inqiiit, adorabimiit. ut memiiierimut adtum 
ejus migis ad mbrem, quam ad rem, pertineie.— Sed iite* quero pluloiophia 
masi lib«ram fbeerat, tamen, quia iliuatrit lemitor erat, colefaat quod repntben* 
debat, agefaat qaod arguebat, qood ealpabat adorabat :— eo damoabilius, qoo 
ilia, que mtrndaciter agefaat. m ageiet, ut «um populut ▼teiaeiter agere existi- 
martft S. August de eivib Dei* 1. vi. c. 10. 

«r Eonim sapientet, quos pbilosophos vocant, seholn l»|MiWit 4ineBtwat«4 
ct tcmpja c^mquBif^ |idiUbbd6Ter.rp].c.i, -- -^ 
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Uie people that multitude of infiEunous idols, which ancient 
soperstitkifi bad heaped up during a long succession of ages. 
He hdd peculiar opinions in the schods, but followed the 
xnuhitade in the temples. As a philosopher, he despised 
and detested the idols in secret; as a citizen of Athens and 
a senator, he paid them in public the same adoration with^ 
others: by so much the more worthy of blame, says St. Au* 
gustin, as that worship, which was only external and dis- 
sembled, seemed to the people to be the effect of sincerity 
and conviction. 

And it cannot be said that Socrates altered his condua at 
the end of his life, or that he then expressed a greater zeal 
for truth. In his defence before the people, he declared, that 
he had always received and honoured the same gods as the 
Athenians ; and the last order he gave, before he expired, 
was to sacrifice in his name a cock to ^sculapius. &hold 
then this prince of the philosophers, declared by the Delphic 
oracle the wisest of mankind, who, notwithstanding lus in- 
ternal conviction of one only Divinity, dies in the bosom of 
idolatry, and professing to adore all the gods df the Pagan 
theolo^. Socrates is the more inexcusable in this^ since,, 
declanng himself a man expressly appointed by heaven to 
bear witness to the truth, he fails m tne most essential duty 
of the glorious commission he ascribes to himself. YoVy if 
there be any truth in rdi^on that we ought more particular- 
ly to avow, it is that which regards the unity of the Godhead 
and the vanity of idol- worship. In this his courage would' 
havebeen wdl placed; nor would it have been any great dtf- 
ficulty to Socrates, determined besides as he was to <Me. But, 
« says St. Augustin, these philosophers were not de»gned bjf 
God to enlighten the world, nor to bring men over from the 
impious worship of folse deities to the hdy religion of the true 

We cannot deny Socrates to have been the hero of the 
Pagan world in regard to moral virtues. But, to judge right- 
ly of him, let us draw a parallel between this supposed hero 
and the martyrs of Christianity, who often were young chil- 
dren and tender virgins^ and yet were nc* afraid to shed the 
last drc4> of thdr blood, to defend and confirm the same 
tniths, which Socrates knew without daring to assert them 
in public : I mean the unity of God and the vanity of idds. 
Let us also compare the so much boasted death of this prince 
of plulosophers with that of our hdy bishops, who have done 
the Chris^an rdigiori so much honour by the sublimity cf 
thdr genius, the extent of their knowledge, and the beauty 

a Nan lie ifti nati enmt, Ht popalonim suorein optnionem nd Tenim eultum 
f«ri Dei ft simakieranim rapentitiane atque »1» lui}«l miQHli TJQlittK CMITH^** 
rent S. AuguA. U))* ^ fSr* rpjL ii. 
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«nd excdknce of their writings ; a saint Cypyian, a s^t 
Aueustio, and so many others, who were all seen to ^ in 
the t)06om of humility, folly convinced of their unvrorthi- 
ness, and nqthkigness, penetrated with a Hvelv fe^ of the 
judg;ments oiF God, and expecting their salvation from his 
«ole goodness and condescending mercy. Philosopfav moires 
no such sentiments ; they could proceed only from the grace 
of the Mediator, which Socrates was not thought wormy to 
know. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE GREEKS. 

Xhe most essential part of history, and that which it con-i 
cems the reader most to Imow, is that which explains the 
character and manners as wdl of the people in general as 
of the great persons in particular of whom it treats ; and 
this may be s£ud to be m some sort the soul of history, of 
which tne facts are only the body. I have endeavoured, as 
occa^on offered, to paint in their true colours the most illus- 
trious personages of Greece ; it remains for me to show the 
genius anid character of the people themselves. I shall con- 
fine myself to those of Lacedxmon and Athena, who al^ 
ways held the first rank amongst the Greeks, and shall re« 
dace what I have to say upon this subject to three heads ; 
then* political gpvemment, war, and religion. 

Sigonius, Meursius, Potter, and seversu others, who have 
written upon Grecian antiquities^ supply me with ffreax, 
li^ts, and are of much use to me m the subject which it re- 
mains for me to treat. 



CHAPTER I. 

or POLITICAL GOVEtlNMENT. 

THERfi are three principal farms of government : Mo- 
narchy, in which a wigle person reigns ; Aristocracy, 
in which the ciders and wisest govern i and Democracy, m 
which the supreme authority is lodged in the hands of the 
people. The most cddbrated writers of antiquity, as Plato^ 
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Aristotle, PQlybius,and Plutarch, give the preference to the 
first kind, as including the most aavantages with the fewest 
inconv^iences. But all aeree, and it caifhot be too often in- 
culcated, that the end of all government, and the dut^ of 
every one invested with it, be the form what it may, is to 
use his utmost endeavours to render those under his com- 
mand happy and just, hy obtaining for them on the one side 
satetv and tranquillity, with the advantages and conveniences 
of life, and, on the other, all the means and helps that may 
contribute to making them virtuous. As the pilot's end, says 
Cicero, «is.to steer his vessel happily into port, the physi- 
cian's to preserve or restore health, the general's of an army 
to obtain victory ; so a prince, and every man who governs 
others, ought to make the utility of the governed his view 
and motive, and to remember, that the supreme rule of all 
just government is the good of the public, ^ Saluafiofmli au- 
firema lex eatq. He adds, that the greatest and most noble 
function in the world is to be the author of the happiness of 
a nation. 

Plato, in a hundred places, esteems as nothing the most 
ihining qualities and actions of those who govern, if they do 
not tend to promote the two great ends I have mentioned, 
the virtue and happiness of the people ; and he refutes at 
large, in the first ^ bftok of his Republic, one Thrasymachus, 
who advanced, that subjects were bom for the prince and not 
the prince for his subjects ; and Uiat whatever promoted the 
interests of the prince and commonwealth ought to be deem- 
ed just and lawtul. 

In the distinctions which have been made upon the seve- 
ral forms of government, it has been agreed, tnat would be 
the most perfect, which should unite in itseit by an happy 
mixture of institutions, all the advantages, and exclude all 
the inconveniences, of the rest ; and almost all the ancients 
have believed, '^ that the Lacedaemonian government came 
nearest to tliis idea of perfection. 



ARTICLE L 

OF THE GOVERNMENT OF SPARTA* 

From the time that the Heraclidse had re-entered Pelo- 
ponnesus, Sparta was governed by two kings, who were al- 

A I'eiiet^e ifptur modentorpro iltam reip. quo rererre Teliouu omnia .%— Ut 
t;iibeni«tari eurent weuudua. im^ico mIus, impentori vietorit, lie huie moden- 
tori rti|i. beata dviuni vita propoiita est* at oi ibut firma« eopiis locuplei, '|(lo> 
ria ampla, vinute hunesta sit Uujttt enim operit maximi inter hoiniiiei at^e- 
optimi ilium t««e pereeiurtm voln Ad Attic. 1. viii Epitt. 10. 

b Cie. de kB> 1* lii. n. S. c Page 538-345. d PolylK L vi. p. 458, 417. 
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-ways of tht sAme turo fiimUies, defloended from Hertutesby 
twodifferent branches ; as I havte observed elsewhere. Whe- 
thwfrom prkte or the abuse of demotic power on the side of 
the kIngSy or the desb*e of independence &nd an immoderate 
love of Gberty on that of the people, Sparta, in its bennmneB, 
was always involved in commotions ana revolts ; which womd 
iiAliibly have occasioned its ridn, as had happened at Ar^oa 
and Messene, two neighbouring cities equally powerftil with 
itseli, if the Wise fomight of l^ycurgus had not prevented 
teal consequences by the reformation which he made in the 
state. I have related it at lai^ • in the life of that legislator, 
ttid shall only touch hereupon what regards the government, 

Sect. I. 

Abridged idea ff the Sjtiertan gmferrmefU. MnHre mdnmsr 
siontofheiawBVfMinamannerthtioulqfit, 

Lycurgus restored order and peace in Sparta by the esta-! 
Idlshment of the senate. It consisted of 28 senators, and the 
two \JD^ presided in it. ^fhis august assembly, formed out 
of tbi^ wisest and most experienced men in the nation, serve(^ 
as a counterpoise to the two other authorities, that of th/^ 
kin^ and that of the people ; and, whenever the one attempt- 
ed to overbear the other, the senate interposed, by joining 
the weakest, and therdby held the balance between both. At 
length, to prevent this body itself from abusing its power» 
which was very great, a kind of curb was annexed to it, by 
the nomination of five Ephori, who were electefl out of the 
peo{>le, whose office lasted only one year, but who had au- 
thority, not only over the senators, but thekm^ themselves. 

The power of the Idngs was extremely limited, especial* 
ly in tl\e city and in time of peace. In war they had the 
command of thie fleets and armies, and at that time j;reater 
. authority. * However, they had even then a kind of inspec- 
tors and commissioners assigned them, who served as a ne^ 
cessary council, and were generally chosen, for that office^ 
from among those citizens who were ♦out of favour wiUi 
them, in order that there should be no connivance on their 
side, and the republic be the better served. There was al- 
most continually some secret misunderstanding between the 
two kings; whether it proceeded from a natural jealousy be- 
tween the two branches, or was the effect of the Spartan 
policy, to which their too great union wn^t have given um- 

The Ephori had a greater authority at Sparta than the 
tribunes ol the peq>le at Rome. They presvkd in the eleo- 

o VoK II. b Acist. de refs 1. ii. !>• 81; 
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tion of the magistrates, and called them to an account far 
thdr administration., Thdr power extended even to tbe 
persons of their kings and of the princes of the Wood ro^ral, 
whom they had a right to imprison, which they actually used 
in regard to Pausanias. When they sat upon their seats in 
the tribunal, they did pot rise up when the kings entered, 
which was a mark dF respect paid them by afl the other 
magistrates, and seems to imjjly a kind of superiority in the 
Ephori, from their representing the people ; and it is ob- 
served of Agesilaus, « that, when he was seated upon h& 
thixoie to dispense justice, and the Ephori came in, he never 
fwled to rise up to do them honour. It is very probable, that 
before him it was not usual for the kings to behave in that 
manner, since Plutarch relates this behaviour of Agesilaus 
as pc»culiar to Mm. 

All public business was proposed and examined in the se- 
nate, and there it was that resolutions were passed. But the 
decrees of tbe senate were not of force, unless ratified by 
thepeojde. 

There must have been exceeding wisdom in the laws es- 
tablished by Lycurgus for the government of Sparta, be- 
cause, as long as they were exactly observed, no comniodons 
or seditions ot the people were ever known in the city, no 
change in the form of^ government was ever proposed, no 
private person usurped authority by violence, or made him- 
self tyrant ; the people never thought of depriving the two 
families, in which it had always been, of tlie sovereignty, nor 
<tid any of the king^ ever attempt to assume more power 
than the laws permitted. * This reflection, which both Xe- 
nophon and Polybius make, shows the ideaihey had of the 
wisdom of Lycur^s in poetical matterr, and the opinion we 
ought to have of it In feet, no otfier city of Greece had 
ithis advantage, and all of them experience many changes 
!and vicissitudes, for want of similar laws to perpetuate their 
^m of government. 

The reason of this constancy and stability of the Lacedae- 
monians in their government and conduct is, that in Sparta 
the laws governed absolutely, and with soverdgn authority ; 
whereas, the greatest part of the other Grecian cides, aban- 
doned to the caprice of private men, to despotic power, to 
an arbitrary and irregular sway, experienced the truth ot 
Plato's saying : « that the city is miserable where the magis- 
trates command the laws, and not the laws tbe magistrates. 

The example of Argos and Messene, which I have al- 
]!eady pointed out, would alone suffice to show how just and 

ft Xenoph. in Mf^\\, p 051. PolfU L H P. 4ltb 
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tnie that reflecdon is. « After their return from the Trojan 
war, the Greeks, distinguished by the name of Dorians^ es- 
tabiii^ed themselves in three cities of Peloponnesus, Lace- 
dsmon, Argos, and Messene ; and swore mutually to assist 
each other. These three cities, governed alike by monair- 
"thkal power, had the same advantages ; except that the two 
latter were far superior to the other in the fertility cf the 
lands whore they were sutuated. Argos and Messene however 
did not long preserve their superiority. The haughtiness d 
the Idngs, and the disobedience of the peq>le, occasioned 
thdr fall from the flourishing condition m which they had 
been at first ; and their example proved, says Plutarch, af- 
ter Plato, that It was the peculiar favour of the gods, which 
gave the Spartans such a man as Lycurgus, capable of pre- 
scribing so wise and reasonable a plan of government. 

To support it without change, particular care was taken 
to educate the youth accor(£ng to the laws and manners of 
the country ; in order that they might become a sec. nd 
nature in them, by being earh^ engrafted into them, and con- 
firmed by long habitude. The hard and sober manner, in 
wWch they were brought up, inspired them during the rest 
of thdr lives with a natural taste for frugality and tempeiv 
ance, that distinguished them from all other nations, and 
wondertiUy adapted them to support the fetigues of war. 
b Plato observes, that this salutary custom bad banished from 
^>arta, and all the territory dependent upon it, drunkenness, 
debauchery, and all the disorders that ensue from them ; in- 
somuch that it was a crime punishable by law to drink wine 
to excess even in the Bacchanalia, which every where else 
were days of licence, whereon whole cities gave themselves 
up to the last excesses. 

They aAso accustomed the children from th«r earliest in- 
fency to an entire submission to the laws, magistrates, and 
all in authority ; and * their education, properly speaking, 
was no more than an apprenticeship of ob^ence. It was 
for this reason that Agesilaus advised Xenophon to send his v 
children to Sparta, as to an excellent school, ** where they 
might learn the greatest and most noble of all sciences, " to 
•* obey and to command," for the one naturally leads on to 
the other. It was not only the mean, the poor, and the or- 
dmary, citizens, who were subjected in this manner to the 
laws; but the rich, the powerful, the magistrates, and even 
the kings ; and they distinguished themselves from the others 
oniy by a more exact obedience ; convinced that such bdia- 

« Plau I. iit. de leg. p- A83--685. Flut. in Lyearg. p> 43. 
I, Fiat 1. i de leg. p. «37. 

e'i^c T^ V naiitiav eTvai luUrnv ivweiUiOt. Plat^in hjtntK' P> '8* 
d Maitivxoiit^Ht rCiv fioOnfidmv ri iidiUUSi)v, dpx^cdoi nai dpx^tv. not. 
In Agoal. p. 606. . 
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vioar was the sut^est means to their bdng dtieyed and re- 
spected tfiemsdves by their inferiors. 

« Hence came the so much celebrated answers of Dema* 
ratus. Xerxes could not comprehend, how the Loced»mo^ 
nians, who had no master to controul them, should be capa* 
ble of confronting dang;ers and death. *' They are free and 
*• independent of ^ men," replied Demaratus, ** but the law 
•* is abo\'e them and commands them ; and that law ordaini^ 
•* that they must conquer or die." * Upon another ooeamon, 
when somebody expressed their surprise, that being king, 
he should suiier himself to be banished: ** It is," says be, 
" because at Sparta the laws are stronger than the kmgs." 

« This appears evidently in the ready obedience of Agesi- 
. laus to the orders of the £phori, when recalled by them to 
the support of his countrjr ; a delicate occasion ftn* a kiog 
and a conqueror; but to him it seemed more << glorious to 
obey his country and the laws than to command muneroos 
armies, or even to conquer Asia. 

Sect. ll^^Zjnie qffioverty in&tUuted at ^fiarta. 

To this entire submission to the laws of the state^ Lycur- 
gus added another principle of government no less admira- 
ble, which was to remove from Sparta all luxury, profusion, 
and m^igmficence; to decry riches absolutely, to make po- 
verty honourable; and at the same time necessary, bv sub- 
stituting a species of iron monev in the place of gold and 
silver own, which till then had been current. I have ex- 
plained elsewhere the measures that he used to make so dif- 
hcult an undeitaking succeed, and shall confine mysdf here 
to examining what judgment should be passed on it, as it af- 
fects a government. 

Was the poverty to which Lycurgus reduced Sparta, and 
which seemed to prohibit all cxmquest, and to deprive it of 
all means of augmenting its force and grandeur, well adapt- 
ed to render it powerful and flourishing ? Does such a con- 
stitution of government, which till then had no example, nor 
has since been imitated by any state, evince a great fund dT 
prudence and policv in a legislator ? And Was not the mo- 
dification conceived afterwards under Lysander, of continue 
ing private persons in their pov^erty, and restoring to the pub- 
lic the use of gold and silver coin, a wise amendment of what 
was too straiiKd and excessive in that law of Lycurgus of 
which we are speaking ^ I 

It seems, if we consult only the common views of human 
prudence, that it is just to reason in Uiis manner ; but the 

a Herod. I. vii. e. 145, 148. ft ^Int in Apoph. Lcoon. p. m 

c Idem, in A^l p. «»3, 004. 

d Multo Rlunosiut duxit, li iastitutif patrise pftruinet, qntni ai bello iQtn> 
anetAsvim. Com. Nep. in AgesiL c^ tf . n^^^I. 
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eventt which is an ifi&Qible evidence and arbiter in tins plaoe« 
obliges me to be of a quite different opinion. Whilst ^>arta 
remained poor, and persisted in the contempt of ^Id and 
sflver, which continued for several ages, she was still pow- 
erful and glorious, and the commencement of her decline 
may be dated from the time when shel)egan to break through 
tiie severe prohibition of L)xurgus against the use of gold 
and silver money. 

The education which he instituted for the young Lacedx- 
inonians, the hard and sober life which he recommended 
with so much care, the laborious and violent exercises of the 
body prescribed bv him, the abstraction from aU other ajv- 
plication and emploj^ment, in a word, all his laws and insti- 
tutions show, that his view was to form a nation of soldiers, 
solely devoted to arms and military (unctions. I do not pre- 
tend to justify absolutely this scheme, which had its great in- 
eonveniences, and I have expressed my Noughts of it else- 
where. But, admitting it to be good, we must confess, that 
kgisJator showed great wisdom in the means he took for its 
execution. 

The almost inevitable danger of a people sdely trained up 
for war, who have always their arms in Uieir hands, and that 
which is most to be feared, is injustice, violence, ambition, 
the desire of increasing their power, of taking advantage ot 
their neighbours* weakness, ctf oppressing them by force, of 
invading their lands under false pretexts, which the lust of 
domimon never fails to suggest, and of extending their bounds 
as face as possible ; all vices and extremes, which are horrid 
in private persons and the ordinary intercourse of life, but 
which men have thought fit to applaud as grandeur and 
glwy in the persons of princes and conquerors. 

The great care of Lycurgus was to defend his peq}le 
against this dangerous temptation. Without mentioning the 
other means he made use of, he employed two which could 
not f^ of producing their effect. The « first was to prohibit 
all navi^tion and war at sea to his citizens. The situation 
of his city, and the fear lest commerce, the usual source of 
luxury and depravation, should corrupt the purity" of the 
Spartan manners, itiight have a share in this decree. But 
his principal motive was to put it out of his citizens power 
to project conquests, which a people, shut up within the nar- 
row bounds of a peninsula, could not carry very far, without 
being masters at sea* 

Tne second means, still more efficacious, was to forbid all 
use of gold or alver money, and to introduce a species of 
iron coin in its stead, whiclT was of great weight and small 

a *Air£i(7(1o di o&raTs vo^tois cTvas aal vou|toxcTv. Plat, tn limit. I#v 
con. p. 839. - n \ ' 
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value, and could only be cun^t at home. How with such 
money could foreign troops be raised and paid, fkets fitted 
out, and numerous armies kept up either by land or sea f 

So that the deagn of Lycurgus, in rendering his citizens 
-vrarlike, and putting arms into their hands, was not, as u Po- 
lybius observes, and Plutarch after him, to make them illus- 
trious conquerors, who might carry war into remote regions, 
and subject great numbers of people. His sole end was, that, 
shut up within the extent of the lands and domain left them 
by their ancestors, th^ should have no thoughts but of 
maintaining themsdves in peace, and defending themselves 
successively against such of their neighbours as ^ould have 
the rashness to invade them ; and for this they had occa- 
aon for neither gold nor silver, as they found m thdr own 
country, and still more in their sober and temperate man- 
ner of Ufe, an that was sufficient foi* the support of their ar- 
mies, wh^ they did not quit thdr own lands or the neighbour- 
ing territories. 

rCow, says Polybius, this plan once admitted, it must be 
allowed, that nothing; could be more wise nor more li2q>pily 
conceived than the mstitutions of Lycurgus, for the main- 
taining a people in the possession of their liberty, and secur- 
ing to them the enjoyment of peace and tranquillity. In 
fact, let us imagine a little republic, like that of Sparta, of 
which all the citizens are inured to labour, accustomed to 
live on little, warlike, courageous, intrepid ; and that the 
fundamental prindple of this small republic is, to do no 
wrong to any one, nor to disturb its neighbours, nor invade 
their lands or property, but, on the contrary, to declare in 
&vour of the oppressed against the injustice and violence of 
oppi'essors ; is it not certain, that such a republic, surround- 
ed by a great number of states of equal extent^ would be 
generally respected by all the neighbouring nations, would 
become the supreme arbiter cf all their quarrels, and exer- , 
cise an empire over them, by so much the more glorious i 
and lasting, as it would be voluntary, and founded sddy upon , 
the opinion which those ndg^ibours would have of its virtue, | 
justice, and valour ? ' , 

* This was the end that Lycur|;us proposed to himsetC 
Convinced that the happiness of a city, like that of a pi4vate 
person, depends ui)on virtue, and upon being well within it- I 
self, he regulated Sparta so as that it might always suffice to ' 
its own happiness, and act upon principles of wisdom and 
equity. From thence arose that universal esteem of the 
neighbouring people, and even of strangers, who asked from 
the Lacedaemonians neither money, ships, nor troops ; but 
csoly that they would lend them a Spartan to command thejg: 

fi Po^ t ti- p. 491. Plat, in Lyearg.^p. 59. ^ Plat. p. fff. 
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ctrmies ; and, when thejr had ohtamed their request, thef 
pa2 him entire obedience, with every kind of honour 'wA 
irespect In this manner the Sicilians obeyed GyUppos, the 
Chakidians Braadas, and all the Greeks of Asia, Lysander, 
Callicratidas, and Agesilaus ; o rc^r^ng the city of ^p»arta' 
as a model for all others, in the arts of living and governing 

The ^X)cha of the ijeclension of Sparta begins with the - 
Gpen violaticm of Lycorgiis's laws, i do not pretend that 
they had always been exactly observed tin that time, which 
was for from the case ; but the spirit and genius of those 
laws had almost always prevailed with the majority of the 
persons who governed. As soon as the ambition di rdgning 
over all Greece had inspired them with the de^gn of having 
naval armies and foreign troops, and that money was neces- 
sary for the support or those forces, Sparta, forgetting her 
ancient maxims, saw herself reduced to have recourse to 
the Barbarians, whom tUl then she had detested, vdA basely 
to make her court to the kings of Perna, whom she had for- 
iherly vanquished with so much glory ; and that only to 
draw from them some aids of money and troops iigainst her 
own brethren, that is to say, ^unst people bcxm and settled 
in Greece hke themselves. 'Fhus had they the imprudence 
and misfortune to recall, with gold and sOver, into »)arta, all 
the vices and crimes which the iron money had banished ; and 
to prepare the way for the changp which ensued, and wer^ 
the cause of their ruin. And this faifinitdy exalts the wis- 
dom of Lycur^us, in having foreseen, at such a distance, 
what mi^t strike at the happiness of his citizens, and pro- 
vided salutary remedies ^;amst it in the form of government 
wludi he established at ^)arta. Another legislator, who 
had proceeded him several ages, has a right to share this 
gkny with him. 

Sect. HI. 

Lama established by Mmos^ in Crtge, the model oj those in 
S^ta. 

All the world knows, that Lycorgus had formed the plan 
' of most of his laws upon the model of those observed in the 
island of Crete, where he passed a considerable time for the 
better studying of them. It is proper I should give some 
idea of them here, having forgotten to do it in the place 
Where it would have been more natural, that is, when I spoke 
for the first time of Lycurgus and his institutions. 
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a Minos, who fabulous lustoiy calls the son of Jupiter, was 
the author of these laws. He lived about 100 years before 
the Trojan war. He was a powerful, wise, and gentle, prince, 
and still more estimable for his moral virtues than his milita- 
ry abilities. After having conquered the island of Crete, 
and sevei*al others in its neighbouriiood, he applied himself 
to strengthen by wise laws the new state, of which he had 
. possessed himself by the force of anps. * The end which. 
lie proposed in the establishment (#feese laws was to ren* 
der his subjects happy, by making them virtuous. He ba- 
lushed idleness and voluptuousness from his states, and wiUi 
them luxury and effemmate pleasures, the fruitM sources 
of all vice. Well knowing that liberty was justly regarded 
as the most precious and greatest good, and that it cannot 
subsist without a perfect union of the people, he endeavour^ 
ed to establish a kind of equality amongst them ; which is 
the tie and basis of it, and well calculated to remove all envy» 
jealousy, hatred, and dissention. He did not undertake to 
make any new divisions of lands, nor to prohibit the use of 
gold and silver. He applied himself to the uniting of lus 
subjects by other ties, yhkh seemed to him neither less final 
nor less reasonable. 

He decreed, that the children should be all brought up aii6\ 
educated together by troops and bands ; - in order that they 
might learn early the same principles and maxims. Thdi^ 
life was hard and sober. They were accustomed to be satis^ 
fied with little, to suffer heat and cold, to walk over steep 
and rugged places, to skh*mish with each other in small 
parties, to suffer courageously the blows they received, an<^ 
to exercise themselves in a kind of dance in which they car-^ 
ried arms in their hands, and which was afterwards callecj 
the Pjjrrhic ; in order, say;s Strabo, that even to tlieir ver}i 
diversions, every thing might breathe, and form them for, 
war. They were also made to learn certain airs of music, 
but of a manly, martial, kind. 

c They were not taught eitjier to ride or to wear heav^ 
armour ; but, in return, they were made to excel in drawins 
the bow, which was thdr most usual exercise. The reasoi 
of this was natural. Crete is not a flat even country, Doj 
fit for breeding horses, as is that of the Thessalians, whj 
passed for the best eav^ry in Greece, but a rough, bix>keii 
country, full of liills and high lands, where heavy-armd 
troops could not exercise themselves in the horse-race. Bii 
as. archers and light-armed soldiers, fit to execute the device 
and stratagems of war, the Cretans pretended to hold tbi 
foremost rank. 

a A. M. 2720. Ant. J. C l»W» Z «ttpb» I » p. 
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Minos thought proper to estabfish in Crete a cominunity 
of taUes and meals. Beades several other great advantages 

which he found in tlus institution, as the introducing a kind 
of equality in his dominions, the rich and poor having thd 
same diet, the accustoming his si^bjects to a frugal and sober 
fife, the cementing frien&hip and unity between them by 
the usual gaiety and &milianty of the table ; he had also in 
view the custom of war, in which the soldiers are obliged to 
eat together. « It was the public that supplied the expenses 
rf these tables. Out of the i*evenues of the state, a part 
was applied to the uses of religion, and the salaries ot the 
magistrates, and the rest allotted for the public meals. So 
that the women, children, and men of all ages, were fed at 
the cost and in the name of the republic. In this Aristotle 
gives the preference to the meals of Crete before those of 
Sparta, wherein private persons were obliged to furnish thdr 
; prq}ortion, and without it were not admittied into the assem- 
blies: which was to exclude the poor. 

^ After eating, the old men discoursed upon the affairs of 
the state. The conversation turned generally upon the his- 
tory of the country, upon the actions and virtues of its great 
men, who had distinguished themselves either by their va- 
loQr in war or their wisdom in peace; and the youth, who 
were present at these entertainments, were exhorted to pro- 
pose those great persons to themselves as their models, for 
the forming of their manners, and the regulation oX. their 
conduct. 

« Minos, as well as Lycurgus, is reproached with having 
no other view in his laws than war; wluch Ls a very great 
&ult in a legislator. It is true, this appears to have been 
His principal object, because he was convinced that the re- 
pose, liberty, and riches, of his subjects were under the pro- 
tection, and, in a manner, under the f;uard, of arms and 
military knowledge; the conquered bemg deprived of afl 
! tnose advantages by the victor. But he was dearous that 
war should be made only for the sake of peace ; and his 
laws are &r from being confined to that sole object. 

Amongst the Cretans, the cultivation of the mind wa^ not 
cntirdy neglected, and care was taken to give the youth 
some tincture of learning. The works of Homer, '' of much 
iater date than the laws of Minos, were not unknown amongst 
them, though they set small value upon, and made little use 
ot fardgn poets «. They were very curiou3 in such know- 
ledge as is proper to form the manners ; and what is no 
smaO prsuse, ^ey piqued themselves up<^ thinking much 
a&d speaking little.^ The poet Epimenides, who made a 

• Ariit. de ven. L ii. c. 10. b Aihen U .▼ p. 643. 

c Pint 1. i. ». Ml| " /•Wuvlii5«tauM«. 
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Ytsf9^ to Atl^foS) in ^^ M«e of Solon» and was ia s'^eat 
estiinatieo thei^e, was of Crete, bx\A is, by some, placed in 
tbe number of tiie (even sage$. 

One of MuvDs's insUtuUqos, whicl^ Plato « admire» tbe 
BK)^, was to inspire, early kitothe youth, a hi^ respect for 
ihe, vo3oam% castQin^ and laws, of the state, and not to suf- 
fer diem to dispute or call in question the wisdom of their 
inskitutiops, but to consider them not as prescribed and im- 
posed by men, but as emanations of the divii^ himself. 
AcGOFdingly, he had industriously apprized the people, that 
Jiiq^ter himself had dictated them to him. He had the same 
j^tentiofi in vegard to the magistrates and ajged persons, 
whom he recommended to honour in a peoulMtr maiuier ; 
jWd, in ord^ that nothing might violate the respect due to 
thesi, he ordained, idiat if ^ ddfets were observed in them, 
tiie^r should never l)e m^tioSaed in the presenceof the youth ; 
A wise fMjQc^ution, and one which would be of great ntitity 
ih the ordinary practice of life ! 

The ^vemment i^i Creite wa3 at first monarchical, of 
which IVuiw has left ,a perfect model to ^ ages. According 
to him* as a l^^eajt and most excellent & man <3bserves, the 
Jung cap do every thing over the people, hiut the laws every 
thing OKrer him. He has an absohtte power to do g;QDd, and 
his hands are tied up from doing evil. The laws intnist the 
people in his hands as the moait sacred of deponts, upon con- 
•diticm that he ^h^ll be their comm<»i&ther. The same laws 
require, that a single man, b^ his wisdom and moderatkn, 
«haU GQQStitute^efelioifyof as infinite number of subjects; and 
not that the S)i^ject9,by Ujueir misery and al]jeot ^very, shall 
he subservli^nt ito the gratification of the pride and low pas- 
^ODS of a sa»gle man. According to hrai, the king o^t 
to be abroad the defender of his cowitry, at the head of ar- 
mies, aod at home the judge of his people, to render them 
good, wise, and happy. It is not fer hm^self that the gods 
have m^de him king, and he is only so fer the service cl his 
peoi)lef He owes to them his whole time, care, and aiectioo, 
and is w(»rthy of the l^roie, OKdy a^&r as he forgets lum- 
s^, ^and devotes lomadf to the public good. « Such is the 
^ idea Minps had qf the sov^erdgnty, of whidi he was a liia^ 
image xfn his own person, ^d which Hesiod has perfect^ ex- 
pressed in two w<Hs, by calling that prince, « the most «yal 
:iOf m(^al ilMxigS,' ^riMvrm^fi^^Jiwrsft ^o'txiimti ; ^hat is 

jto say, that hei^osses^ed, in a supreme d^iee, all royal vir- 
tues, and was aking in all tlungs. 

^it appears, that the i^tiharity .of .king was cf no kng du- 
^atioQ, .ai»d tl^t it gave place to a rqniblican^ovefnment, 

a Deleft. I. i. p. 834. b Monsieur de Fenelon. arcmushoB of CmbnT' 

cJPiauinMln.p.W. (* Artrt. ^ ReM. «. <i IQ. 7* ' 
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as MiMB faaid mtended. The senate, eompo§ed'of 30 sena- 
tors, tomed the pul^ cacmcil. In that assemMy flie pd>fic 
a£^rs were examuied, and resokrtiara taken ; but they were 
of no feirce, tSl the people had given them their approbation, 
and eoofirmed them by thdr sfuffrages. The magistrates, 
to the nnmber of 10, estabtished for raauntaining g(xx) order 
in the state^ and therefofre called « ** Cosmi," held the two 
other bodi^ el the state in Check, and pre^rved the balance 
between th^n. In time ^ war the same persons command- 
ed the army. They were chosen by lot, out only out of cer- 
tjun fainilies. Thar office was for life, and they were not 
accountatde to any for their admmistration. Ont of this com- 
pany the senat(»r8 were elected. 

The Cretans made the slaves and mercenaries cultivate 
their lands, who were obliged to pay them a certain annual 
sum. They were called Periady probably from their being 
dt^wn from ndghbouring nations, whom Minos had sub- 
jected. As they inhabited an island, and, consequently, a 
comitry separate from all others, the Cretans had net so 
much to feat from these vassals as the Lacedaemonians from 
the Helots^ who often jomed the neighbouring people against 
them. ^ A. custom anciently established m Crete, from 
whence it was adopted by the Romans, gives us reason to 
believe, that the vassals who tilled the lands were treated 
with great goodness and favour. In the feasts of Mercury, 
the masters waited on their slaves at table, and did them the 
same offices as they received from them the rest of the year : 
precitxis remains and traces of the primitive world, in which 
all men were equal, that seemed to inform the masters, that 
tbdr servants were of the same condition with themselves, 
and that to treat them with cruelty and pride was to re- 
nounce humanity. ^ , 

c As a prince cannot do eveiy tlwig alone, and is obliged 
to associate co-operators with himself, for whose conduct he 
is accountable, Minos charged his brother, Rhadamanthus, 
with a share in the admimstratian of justice in the capital 
city; which is the most essential and mdispensable function 
of sovereignty. He knew his probity, cfianterestedness, 
ability, and constancy^ and had taken pains to form him for 
so important an office. Another minister had the care of 
the rest of the cities, who made a circuit three times a year, 
to examine whether the laws established by the prince were 
duly observed, and the inftrioi* ma^trates and officers re^ 

ligiously acquitted themselves of thdr duty. 
Crete, under so wise a government, changed its aspect 

entirely, and seemed to have become the abode of virtue, 

probity, and justice; as we may judge, from what febulous 
ff wJtrji©', <ffd6. h Atliefl. I. XW. ^ Wft. <? rtw. in Min. p. SiOi' 
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history tells us, of the honoar Jupiter M these three bro- 
thers, in making them the jnd^s of the infernal re^ons ; 
for, everjr body knows that €able is founded upon real history, 
though disguised under agreeable emblems and allegories, 
adapted to recommend truth by the ornaments of fancy. 

« it was according to fabulous tradition, a law established 
from the beginning of time, that men on departing this life 
should be judged, in order to their receiving the reward or 
punishment due to their good or evil actions. In the reign 
of Saturn, and in the first years of that of Jupiter, this judg- 
ment was pronouced at the instant preceding death, which 
left room tor very flagrant mjustice. Princes, who had been 
cruel and tyrannical, appearing before their iudges in all the 
pomp and splendour of their power, and producing witnesses 
to depose in their fevour ; because, as tney were stall alive, 
they dreaded their anger ; the judges, dazzled w^th this vain 
show, and deceived by such false evidence declared these 
princes innocent, and dismissed them withpermission to en- 
ter into the happy abodes of the just. The same may be 
said in regard to the rich ; but for the poor and helpless, 
calumny and malice pursued them even to this last tribunal, 
and found means to have them doomed for ever as crimi- 
nals. 

Fabulous history adds, that, upon reiterated complaints 
and warm remonstrances made to Jupiter, upon tffis ac- 
count, he changed the form of these trials. The time for 
them was fixed to the very moment after death. Rhada- 
manthus and ^acus, both sons of Jove, were appointed 
judges ; the first for the Asiatics, the other for the Europe- 
ans ; and Minos pver them to decide supremely in cases of 
doubt and obscurity. Their tribunal is situated in a place 
called, " The Field of Truth," because neither felsdiood 
nor calumny can approach it. The greatest prince must 
appear there, as soon as he has resigned his last breath, de- 
prived of all his grandeur, reduced to his naked self, without 
defence or protection, silent and trembling for his own doom, 
^ter having made the whole world tremble for theirs. If 
he be found ^ilty of crimes, which are «f a nature to be 
expiated, he is confined in Tartarus for a certain time only, 
and witli assurance of being released as soon as he shall be 
sufficiently purified. But, if his crimes are unpardonable, 
such as injustice, perjury, and the oppression of his peo- 
ple, he is cast into the same Tartarus, there to sufier eter- 
nal miseries. The just, on the contrary, of whatsoever 
condition they are, are conducted into the blest abodes of 
peace and joy, to partake of a felicity which shall have m 
end. 

a Plit. >9 ^^*V* .P< '23— 59& In Atioch* p. 37K 
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Who does not see that the poets, under the cover of these 
fictions, ingenious indeed, but little to tiie honour of the gods, 
intended to give us the model of an accomplished pnnce, 
whose first care is to render justice to his people ; and to de- 
pict the extraordinaiy happiness Crete enjoyed under the 
wise government of Minos? This happiness did not expire 
with mm. olTielaws he established, subsisted in all their 
\igour even in Plato's time ; that is to say, more than 900 
j^ears after. 6 And they were considered as the effect of his 
longc conversations for many years with Jupiter, who had 
condescended to become his teacher, to enter into a "^ £unih- 
arity with him as with a friend, and to form him in the great 
art (rf reigning with a secret complacency, as a favourite dis* 
ciple and a tenderly beloved son. It is in this manner Plato 
explains these words of Homer: «Aioc (AvydLwt 09({fr»( ; the 
most exalted praise, according to him, that can be given to a 
mortal, and which that poet ascribes only to Minos. 

Notwithstanding so shining and solid a merit, the theatres 
of Athens resounded with imprecations aeginst the memory 
of Miiios ; and Socrates, in the diologue of Plato which I have 
already often cited, observes upon and gives the reason for 
them : but first he makes a reflection well worthy of being 
weig;hed, " When either the praise or dispraise of great 
**' men is in question, it is of the utmost importance," says he» 
** to make use of circumspection and wisaom ; because upon 
" that depends the idea men form to themselves of virtue 
** and vice, and the distinction they ought to make between 
" the good and the bad. For,** adds he, ** God conceives a 
"just mdignation when a prince is blamed who resembles 
" himself; and on the contrary another praised who is the 
" reverse of him. We must not bfelieve that notliing is sa» 
" cred but brass and marble ; (he speaks of the statues that 
** were worshipped :) the just man is the most sacred, and 
" tiiie wicked the most detestible, of all beings in this world. 

After this reftection, Socrates observes, that the source 
and cause of the Athenians hatred of Minos was the unjust 
and cruel tribute he imposed upon them, in obliging them to 
send him, every nine years, seven yoiing men, ana as many 
maids, to be devoured by the Minotaur ; and he cannot avoid 
reproaching that prince with having drawn upon himself 
the abhorrence of a city like Athens, abounding with learn- 
ed men, and <# huvhig sharp^ed the tongues of the poets 
against him : a dangerous and formidable race of men, from 

a nat in Mill. p. Sit. ftlM P.S10. 

c Et JovU arcao ia Minot admiafw. Hoiat. 

d Tbit poetical fiction it. perhaps, taketai Aram tbc Anly S«tip«Bx«s, which 
lay of Moiet : And the U^ tpake unto MiMCtftee to ftee, as a man tpeak^ 
utto bu iriond. Exod. kixUi. II* ^ . 
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the poisoned shafts which tliey never fail to let fly against 
their enemies. 

It ^pears, from what I have repeated, that Plato imputes 
to Minos the imposition of that cruel tribute. Apollodorus, 
Strabo, and Plutarch, seem to be of the same opinion. « The 
Abb6 Banier alleges and proves that they are mistaken, and 
confounds the first Minos, of whom we speak, with a second, 
his grandson, who reigned after him in Crete, and who, to 
avenge the death of his son Androgens killed in Attica, 
declared war agjunst the Athenians, and imposed that tri- 
bute, to which Theseus put an end by killing the Mmocaur. 
It would indeed be djifficult to reconcile so inhuman and bar- 
barous a conduct with what all antiquity relates of the good- 
ness, lenity, and equity, of Minos, and with the magnificent 
pndses it bestows upon the polity and institutions of Crete. 

It is true that in after times the Cretans degenerated very 
much from thdr ancient reputation, which at length they 
absolutely lost by an entire change of their manners, becom- 
ing avaricious, and so self-interested as to think that no gain 
was base, enemies of labour and regularity of life, professed, 
liars and knaves; so that to Cretiae became a proverb 
amongst the Greeks, implying to lie and to deceive. Ever}'^ 
body knows that * St. Paul cites against them, as truth, the 
testimony of one of their ancient poets, (it is believ^ to be 
Epimenides,) who paints them in colours much to their dis- 
honour; but thb change of manners, at whatever time it 
took place, does not at all affect the probity of the andent 
Creteans, nor the glory of Minos their king. 

^ The most certain proof of that legislator's wisdom, as 
Plato observes, is the solid and lasting happiness, which the 
*sole imitation of his laws effected at Sparta. Lycurgus had 
regulated the government of that city upon the plan and idea 
of that of Crete, and it subsisted in a uniform manner for 
many ages, without experiencing the vicissitudes and revolu- 
tions so common in all the other states of Greece. 



! 



ARTICLE II. 

OF THE GOVERNMENT OF ATHENS. 

The government of Athens was neither so permanent nor 
60 uniform as tliat of Sparta, but suffered various alterations, 1 
according to the diversity of times and conjunctures. Athens, 
after having long been governed by kings, and afterwards by I 

a Mem. de rAcad. des Inieript. tom iU. 
_ b KpriTEf &i\ '\|/.u^cu. kjmH. ihjpia, 7aiilp£j dp<y«f. TbeCt^tani KKalwar^ 
i,eTU beam, alow Mli9, Tituii. 19. • rPfcit.p.aoi 
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Archons, assumed entire liberty, which gave place however 
for some yeare to the tyrannic power of tne Pisistratidat, but 
"was soon after re-established, and subsisted with splendour 
tOl the defeat in Sicily, and the taking of the city by the 
Lacedxmonians. Tlie latter subjected ^em to tne thirty 
tyrants, whose authonty was not of long duration, and gave 
place again to liberty, which continued amidst various events 
daring a long series of years, till the Roman power had sub- 
dued Greece and reduced it ujto a province. 

I shall consider in this place only the popular government^ 
and shall examine in particular five or six heads : the foun- 
dation of their government, according to Solon's e^ablish- 
ment, the different parts of which the republic consisted, 
the council or senate of five hundred, the assemblies of the 
]>eopIe, the dif^rent tribunals for the administration of jus- 
tice, the revenues or finances of the republic. I shall be 
obliged to dwell more at large upon what regards the govern- 
ment of Athens than I have upon that ot Sparta, because 
the latter is almost sufficiently known, from what has been 
said of it in the life of Lycurgus «. 

Sect. I. 

Foundation qfthegorvemmerU qfAtfiem according to SolofCs 
plan 

* Solon was not the first who established the popular go- 
vernment at Athens. Theseus, long before him, had trf.ced 
out the plan, and begun the execution of it. After having 
united the 12 towns mto one city, he divided the inhabitants 
into three bodies ; that of the nobility, to whom the superin- 
tendence of rdigious affairs and all offices were confided ; 
the labourers, or husbandmen ; and the artisans. He had 
proposed the establishment of a kind of equally between 
the three orders. For, if the nobles were considerable by 
I their honours and dignities, the husbandmen had the advan- 
^tage from thdr utility to the public and the necesaty there 
was for their labours ; and tlie artisans had the superiority 
to both the other bodies from their number. Athens, pro- 
perly speaking, did not become a popular state till the esta- 
Uishment of tiie nine Archons, whose authority continued 
only for one year, whereas before it was for ten ; and it was 
not tin many years after, that Solon, by the wisdom of his 
laws, confirmed and regulated this form of government. ' 

« Solon's great principle was to establish as much as pos- 
sible a kind of equality amongst his citizens, -which he re- 
garded with reason as the foundation and essential point of 
liberty. He resolved, therefore, to leave the public employ- 

a Vol,'iu * Plut. IB Th«. p. 10, II. . c PfoU in Solon, p. «7. 
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ments in the handis of the rich, as they had been till then, 
but to give the poor, also, some share in the government, 
from which they were excluded. For this reason he made 
an estimation of what each individual was worth. Hiose 
who were found to have an annual revenue of 500 measures, 
as well in grain as liquids, were placed in the first class, and 
called the Fentacoaiomedimnif that is, those who had a reve- 
nue of 500 measures. The second class was composed of 
such as had 300, and could maintain a horse for war ; these 
werp called horsemen, or knighta. Those who had only 200^ 
were in the third class, and were called ^ Zuffita, Out of 
these three classes alone the magistrates ana commandei*s 
were chosen. All the other citizens, who were below these 
three classes, and had less revenues, were comprised under 
the name of Thete, hirelings, or workmen labouring with 
their hands. Solon did not permit them to hold amr office, 
and granted them only the right of giving their suffrages in 
the assemblies and trials of the people, which at first seemed 
a very slight privilege, but at lengdi was found to be a verj- 
great advantage, as will appear in the sequel. I do not know 
whether Solon foresaw it, but he used to say, * that the peo- 
ple were never more obedient and submissive than when 
they possessed neither too much nor too little liberty ; whidi 
comes very near Galba's expression, <? when, in oraer to in- 
duce Piso to treat the Roman people with g^oodness and le- 
nity^ he desires him to remember, <* that he was going to' 
command men who were incapable of bearing either entire 
liberty or absolute subjection. 

« The people of Athens, being become more haughty after 
their victories over the Persians, pretended to have a right 
to share in all the public offices and the magistracy ; and 
Aristidc^ to prevent the disol*ders which too tenacious oppo- 
sition might have occasioned, thought proper to give way Mb 
them in this p<»nl. /It appears, however, from a passage 
inXenophon, that the people contented themselves with those 
offices from whence some profit arose, and left those, which 
related more particularly to the government of the state, in 
the hands of me rich. 

a The citizens of the first three classes pai4 every year a 
certjun sum of money, to be laid up in the public treasury ; 
the first a ^ talent, the knights half a talent, and the Zugita? 
10 • mins. 

B It fo Mievtd they were to eclled ftofli their bdnt niiHeil bfi(%eHi the 
kniKhtt eiMl the Tliete ; at. in the gnlhes. those who rowtti in the midlUe wefc 
tenntd Zugitae ; their place was betwt;eti the Thalamijje iuid Thiaoitu 

b Phit in Sotott pb l-to c VwAx. )fist. I. x. e 16. 

• d ImpemtttrtU «l hominibuit qdi nee tutam gerritutem pati Mmqir, |Me to- 
tsni liberutejii. 

e Plut. in AristU p- 338. T Xeneph de fepi Adwn. p. t^u 

g roUus. 1. viil. c. 10, A looo Fieiicb cnwai. i goo hrret. 
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As the proportion of revenue determined the order of the 
classes, as their revenues augmented, the people were al- 
lowed to rise to a superior class. 

If « Plutarch may be believed, Solon formed two councils, 
which were a kind of double limitation to fix and temper 
the assemblies of the people. The first was the Areopagus ; 
bat it was much more ancient than his institutions, and he 
only reformed it, and gave it new lustre by augmenting its 
power. ^ .The second was the council of the four hundred, 
that is, 100 of each tribe ; for Cecro^s, the first king of the 
Athenians, had divided the people into four tribes. Clis- 
thenes, long after him, changed that order, and established 
10. It was in this council of the four hundred that all af- 
feirs were considered before they were proposed to the as- 
sembly of the people, as we shall soon explain. 

I do not mention here another division of the people into 
three parties, or Actions, which, till the time of Pisistratus, 
were a continual source of troubles and seditions. One of 
these three parties was formed out of those who inhabited 
the high lanas, and favoured popular government; the other 
out of those who lived in the plains, and they were for oli- 
garchy ; and the third out of the people ufSon the coast, and 
these held the mean between both. 

It is necessary, for the better understanding what we have 
now said, to enter into a more paiticular account of the Athe- 
nian people. 

Sect. II. -^Q^ the Inhabitants of Athens, 

* There were three sorts of inhabitants of Athens ; Citi- 
zens, strangers, and servants. In the account taken by De- 
metrius Pl»lereus, in the 116th Olympiad, their number 
amounted to 21,000 citizens, 10,000 strangers, and ^ 40,000 
servants. The number of citizens was almost the same ip 
the time of C6crops, and less under Pericles. 

1. OF THE CITIZENS. 

A Citizen could only be such by birth or adoption. To be 
a natural denizen of Athens, it was necessary to be bom of a 
father and mother both free, and Athenians, d We have 
seen that Pericles restored, in all its force, this law, which 
had not been exactly observed, and which he, himself, some 
short time after, hifringed. The people could confer the 
freedom erf the city upon strangers ; and those, whom they 
had so adopted, enjoyed almost the same rights and privi- 

a In Solon p. 88. h A. M. 3690. Ant J. C. 314 Athen. 1. ▼}. p. Vlt. 
c The text aayv, uopiddcu rEo-rapdMOVTO, 400,000, which it • iMnifeit enpr^ 
«<V«.5ii. ' 
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le^ as Che natnral citizens. The quafity of citizen of Athens 
iras sometimes granted as an honour and mark of gratitude 
to those who had rendered great sefvices to the state ; as ts 
Hippocrates; and even kmes have sometimes canvassed 
that title for themselves and their childreh. Evagoras, kii^ 
of Cvpros, thoQght it much to his hoiliour. 

When the yonng men had attained iht age of 20, thef 
were inroUed upon the fist of citizens, after havhig taken ail 
oath ; and it was only in virtue of that public and solemn 
act that they bex:ame members of the state. The form of 
this oath is exceedingly remarkable, witich Stobscus and • 
Pollux have preserved in the {bSo#ing words: " I wiD ne- 
*' ver dishonour the profes»oii of arms, tKn' save my fife by 
" a ^atneftd flijjht. I will fight to my last breath for the re- 
'* ligion and civil interests of the state, in concert with the 
'* other citizens, and alone, if occasion be. I will not biing 
** my country into a worse condition than I found it, but will 
•* use my utmost endeavours to make it more happy and 
** flourishing. I will sdwavs submit miyself to the laws and 
*' magistrates, and to all that sbaQ be ordained by the com- 
'* mon consent of the people. If any one shall viokite, or 
*' attempt to annuU the laws, I will not dii^;uise or conceal 
'* such an enterprise, but will oppose it, either alone or in 
•* conjuncti<xi with my fellow -citizens, and I will constantly 
•' adhere to the religion of my forefathers. To all which I 
" call to witness Agraulos, Enyalius, Mars, and Jupiter." I 
leave the reader to his own rdElectJoiis upon this august ce~ 
remony, well adapted to inspire the love of their country iii 
the hearts of the young citizens. 

The whole people, at first, had been divided into fouij 
tribes, and afterwards, into 10. Each tribe was subdivided 
into several parts, which were called ajt/uoi^ Pagi. It was b) 
these two titles tiiat the citizens were described in the pub^ 
lie acts. MelUiuf, e tribu Cecra^ade^ e/iago Fittfieneu 

2r OF THE STRANGERS. 

I 

I call those by that hame, who, being of a fore^ Countrv 
came to settle at Athens or m Attica, whether for the sak^ 
of commerce or the exercismg any trade. They were terra! 
cd /ufTcMoi, inquilmt They liad no share in the government 
Tior votes in the assembly of the people, and couW -not b 
admitted into any office. They put themselves mider thj 
protection of some citizen, as we find from a passage of 
rerence, and upon that account wete obliged to render hin 
certain duties and services, as the clients did at Rome t 

• Poihit.i.>-iU.e.g. 

b TlHiit patri le eommemlBTit in cHmtelam et fidfln : dliit dedtt sm 

Eunuch. Act. 5, seen. Hit. 
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their pirtroos. Ttiey were bpuad to observe all the laws of 
the wpublic, aod to oooform entirely to all its customs. They 
paid a ye^ly tribute to the state of 12 ^ drachmas, and, in 
de£ittlt of payment, were made slaves and exposed to sale. 
^ Xenocrates, the cel^rated* but poor, philosopher, was ve< 
ly near experiencing this misfortune, and was oeing carried 
to prison ; but Lycumis, the orator, having paid the tax, 
released lum from the mrmersof the public revenues ; a kind 
of men, who, in all times, have been ver^ little sensible to 
merit, with the exception of an exceeding few of their num- 
ber. That philosopher, meeting some time after the sons 
of Im deliverer, told them, *' I pay your &ther the ^vour 
^ he has done me with usury, for all the world praises him 
*=' up9n my account." 

3. OF THE SERVANTS. 

There were two kinds of them. The one who were free, 
and not able to get their bread by their work, were obliged 
by the bttd state of their ai&irs to go into service, and their 
condition was reputable, and not laborious. The service of 
the other was forced and constrained ; these wiere slaves who 
had either been taken prisoners in war, or bought of sudi as 
trafficked publicly in them. Part of their masters' estate 
conasted in them, who disposed absolutely of than, but ge* 
nerally treated them with great humanity. < Demosthenes 
observes, in one of his harangues, that the condition of ser- 
vants -was infinitely more gentle at Athens than any wjhere 
else. There was, in that city, an assylum and place of re- 
fuge Icr slaves, where the bones of Theseus had been inter* 
red, and th^t asylum subsisted in Plutarch's time. How 
glorious was it for Theseus, that his tomb should do that, 1300 
years after his death, which he had done himself during hia 
life, ^aod continue the protector of the of^ressed as he had 
been! 

It When the slaves were treated with too much rigour and 
inhumanity, they had their action ^i^unst theur masters, who 
were obbge^ to sell them to others, u the feet were sufficient- 
ly provod. ' They could ransom themselves even against 
th^ masteijs' .consent when they had laid up mon^ enough 
lor that purpose. For, out of what t^y got by their labour, 
afbr having paid a certain proportion to their masters, t;hev. 
k^t the remmder for themselves, and made a stock which 
was 2^ iUeir ownchsposaL Private persons, when they were 
satis&ed witjbt Uicjir services, o^ten gav^ thesis staves th^ li- 
berty ; .and this Mun# ixssm was 4w^j» gW^^ them by 

d Plat defopentit.^. 109* "^ « PiMt. to CsiiB. 
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the pubfic, when the necessity of the times obliged the state 
to arm and enKst them, for the war, amongst the citizens. 

The humane and equitable manner in which the Athe- 
nians treated their servants and slaves was an effect of the 
good temper natural to that people, and very remote from 
me austere and cruel severity of the Lacedsmonians towards 
their Hdots, which often brought their republic to the very 
brink of destruction. « Plutarch, with great reason, con- 
demns this rigour. He thinks it proper to habituate one's 
self always to mercy, even with regard to beasts, were it on- 
ly, says he, to learn by that means to treat men well, and to 
serve, p it were, an apprenticeship to humanity and benevo- 
lence. He relates, upon this occasion, a very angular few:t, 
and one weU calculated to ^ve an idea of the character of 
the Athenians. After havmg finished the temple called 
HeccUonfiedon^ thev set all the beasts of burden at liberty, 
that had been employed in the work, and asagned them mt- 
pasturages as consecrated animals. And it was ssdd, that 
one of these beasts having come to offer itself at the work« 
and put itself at the head of those tha} drew the carts to the 
citackl, walking foremost as if to exhort and encourage them, 
the A^enians ordained bv a decree, that the creature should 
be mainta^ed, at the public expense, till its death. 

Sect. III^ — Qftke Council oracTicUe of five hundred. 

In consequence of Solon's institutions, the people of Athens 
had a great share and authority in the government. Appeals 
might be brought to their tribunal in all causes ; they had a 
right to cancel the old laws, and establish new ones ; in a 
word, all impoi*tant afiairs, whether relating to war or peace, 
were decided in their assemblies. In order that their deter- 
minations should be made with more wisdom and maturity. 
Solon had instituted a council, composed of 400 senators, 
100 out of each tribe, which were then four in number ; they 
prepared and digested the affairs which were to be laid be- 
fore the people, as we shall soon explain more at large. 
Clisthenes, about 100 years after Solon, having increased the 
number of tribes to 10, augmoited, also, that of the senators 
to 500, each tribe supplying 50. This was called the council, 
or senate, of the five hundred They received their stipend 
out of the public treasurv. 

They were chosen by lot, in which they made use of black 
and white beans, which were mingled and shaken in an urn, 
and each tribe gave in the names of those who aspired to 
that trust, and had the revenue assigned, by the laws, to 
qualify them for it. None could be admitted under the age 
<^ 30 ; afte^ iaquiry made into the manners and conduct of 

aJ^l^tt is Cjtt90e, p. 938} 339, 
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tiie candidate, he was made to take an oath, whereby he en- 
gag^ to give, at all timesj the best counsel he could to the 
people of Athens, and never to depart, in the least, from the 
tenor of the laws. 

This senate ^sembled every da]f , except upon the days ap- 
ptHnted for festivals. Each tribe, m its turn, furnished those 
who were to preside in it, called « PrytaneSy and this rank 
was decided by lot. This presidency continued 35 days, 
which, bdng reckoned 10 times, amounts to the number of 
days, except four, of the lunar year followed at Athens. 
This time of the presidency, orprytanism, was divided into 
five weeks, regard being had to the five tens of the Prytanes^ 
who were to preside in them, and every week seven of these 
10 Prytanes, drawn by lot, presided, each their day, and 
were denominated n^oftTgo/. that is to say. President. He,. 
6 wl\p was so for the day, presided m the assembly of the 
soiators, and in that of the people. He was charged with 
the public seal, as also with the keys of the citadel and trea- 
sury. 

The senators, before thev assembled, offered a sacrifice to 
Jupiter and Minerva, unaer the additional appellation df 
givera of good counsel, <^ to implore from them tne prudence- 
and understanding necessary in wise deliberations. The pre- 
sident proposed the buaness, which was to be consider^' in 
the assembly. Every one gave lus opinion in his turn, and 
always standing. After a question had been settled, it was 
drawn up in writing, and read with a loud voice. Each se- 
nator then gave his vote by scrutinjr, by putting a. bean into 
the urn. If the number of the white beans carried it, the 
question passed, otherwise, it was rejected. This sort <rf de- 
cree was called l^Jt^/a-zu*. or nj&CsAW/uat^ as much as to say, 
prq)aratory resolution. It was afterwards laid beft)re the 
assembly of the people, where, if it was received and ap- 
proved, it had the force of a law, if not, its authwity subsist- 
ed only one jear. This shows with what wisdom Solon es-. 
tablished this council, to inform and direct the people, to, fix 
their faiconstancy, to check their temerity, and to assist their 
deliberations, with a prudence and maturity not to be expect- 
ed in a cocJused and tumultuous asseimbly, composed of a 
great number of citizens, most of them without education, 
capacity, or much zeal for the publia good. The reciprocal. 
44>€nd.ency, and natural concurrence of the two bodies of 
the state, which were cWiged to lend each other thdr au- 
thority, and remained equally without force when without 
union and a good understanding, were, besides, a metliod ju- 
cKciously contrived for supporting a wise balance between 
the two bodies ; the people not being able to enact any thing 
a Tlpoldvfif , * Be vai qaM iiwsdTnJ* ^ B6*ar^, ^k\(uei 

vo^-.xv. M n ^ 
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without its being first proposed and approved by the senate, 
nor the senate to pass any decree into a law dll it had been 
ratified by the people. 

We may judge of the importance of this council by the 
matters which were treated in it ; the sam£, without any 
exception, as were laid before the people ; wars, taxes, 
maritime affsdrs, treaties of peace, alliances ; in a word, 
whatever related to government; without mentioning the 
account which they obliged the magistrates to give, on quit- 
ting their offices, and their frequent deciaons and jud^ents 
upon the most serious and important affairs. 

Sect. IV. — Of the Jreofiagus. 

This coiUM^il took its name from the place where it held 
its meetings, called « the quarter y or hUl ofMar^ ; because, 
accor^g to some. Mars had be^ cited thither, in judgment^ 
for a murder committed by him. It was believed to be as 
ancient as the nation. Cicero and Plutarch attribute the in- 
stitution of it to Solon, but he only re-established it, by giv- 
ing it more lustre and authority than it had till then, and for 
that reason was looked upon as its founder. The number of 
the senators' of the Areopagus was not fixed ; at cert^ 
times they amounted to 2 or 300; Solon thought proper, 
that only those who had borne the office of archon should be 
honoured with that canity. 

This senate had the care di seeing the laws duly observed, 
of li^ecting the manners of the pec^le, and e4>ecially at 
judging in criminal ca36S. They held their sattings in an open 
place, and during the night. The former, very probably to 
avoid being under the sao^ roof with the criminals, and not 
to defile themselves by such an intercourse with them ; the 
latter,that\they might not be softened by the sight of the guilty, 
and might judge solely according to justice and the laws. It 
was for the same reason that the orators were not permitted 
to use any exordium or perot*ation, nor. allowed to excke the 
passions, and were obliged to confine themselves so^y to the 
subject-matter of their cause. The severity of their judg- 
ments was exceectingly dreaded, particularly m r^;ard to 
murder, and they were hi^y attentive to inq>ire their citi- 
zens with horror for that crime. They * condemned a child 
to be put to death for making it his pastime to put out the eyes 
of quails ; conceiving this sanguinary inclination as the maik 
of a veiy wicked disposition, which might, one day, prove 
fatal to many, if it w^re sufered to grow up with impunity. 

a ^Afci©* 70.7©*. 

b Ne« mihi videntqr Areopngits. ci|m damiuiTerunt pueram oeolpa eo(0nBi> 
cum ei'ueotem, allud ludieasie. q/aaim Ml sigBum esie peroMMUmBK l 
mvltitque omlv i^itoro •» udoleTisiet. Haiutii. L t. c. 9< 
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The afFairfi of refigion, as blasphemies against the gods, 
contempt of sacred mysteries, dmerent species of impiety, 
and the mtroduction of new ceremonies and new divinities, 
were also brought before this tribunal. « We read in Justin 
Martyr, that Plato, who, in his travels in Egypt, had acquir- 
ed great lights concerning the unity of God, when he return- 
ed to Athens, took great care to dissemble and conceal his 
sentiments, ior fear of being obliged to appear and give an 
account of them before the Areopagitas ; and we know that 
St. Paul Was traduced before them, as teaching a new doc 
trine 6, and radeavoring to introduce new gods. 

These judges were in great reputation for their probity, 
equity, and prudence, and generally respected. Cicero, m 
writing to his friend Atticus, upon the fortitude, constancy, 
and wise severity, of the Roman senate, thinks he makes a 
great encomium up«i it, in comparing it with the Areopa- 
gus, c Senatus, "A^tf^ irtny^ ; ?t^ constantius, nil 9trveriu9^ nil 
fortiua. Cicero must have conceived a very advantageous 
idea di it, to speak of it as he does in the first book of his 
Offices. ^ He Compares thc^ fomous battle of Salamis, in 
which Themistocles had so ^reat a part, with the establish^ 
ment of the Areopagus, which he ascribes to Solon ; and 
makes no scruple to prefer, or at least to eq.tial, the legis- 
lator's service to that for which Athens was obliged to tli6 
general of its army. " For, in reality," says he, "thatvic- 
** tory was usefol to the republic only for once, but die 
'* Areopagus will be so throughout all ages ; as, fay the wis- 
*' dom of that tribunal, the laws and ancient customs of the 
" Athenian state are preserved. Themistocles did no ser- 
" vice to the Areopagus, but the Areopagus abundantly con- 
"tributed to the victory of Themistocles; because the 
" reprablic was at that time dh-ected by the wifte counsels of 
" that august senate." 

It appears from this passage of Cicero's, that the Areopa- 
gus had a great share in the government, and I do not doubt 
but it was consulted upon important afiairs. Cicero here 
perhaps m£^ have confounded the council of the Areopagus 
with tnat of the Five Hundred. It is certain, however, that 
the Areopag^tK were extremely active in the public affairs. 
' Pericles, wTio could never enter the Areopagus, because, 
chance, having always been against liim, he had i)ot passed 

a Cohort ad Grxe- h Aeu xvii 18~>S0. e Ad Attic. I. i. Ef». 13. 

, d llaanuris ThemUtodet jure laudetor, et tit ^j«u iiomen. quam Soioitit* 
illustrius. citeturquf Salamis alarissiinse testis vietoriee. quae anteponatur con- 
ailio Solonis ei, quo primum constituit AreopaKitas :.i)Ou minus prseclaniin 
hoc. quam iUud. judicandum est Iliad eiiim semel i^rofoft, hoe semper prade> 
nt emiMi : hoe cousilto leipn Athenieutiniri, hoc majoruiu instituta tervantur, 
E* Themist6cles duidem nihil dixerit. hi qtioipwr Arropaenrajiiverit: at il»ft 
adjuTit Themiitoclem. Mm. enm bellam ismnm evmiiio Scnatos eju 



adjuTit Themiitoclem. Jiict enm Deiiam ismnm eomiMo acnatns ejus, qui a 
SdooeaxtcoDstitatin. Offic, 1. i. d. 7S. r r^^c^\r 
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through anf of the em^oyments necessary to Yas admission, 
attempted to weaken its authorit}^, and attained his pdnt, 
which is a great blot in his reputation. 

Sect. W,^Ofthe Magiatratet. 

Of these a great number were establkhed for different 
functions. I shall speak only of the Archons, who are the 
roost known. I have observed elsewhere that they succeed- 
ed the kines, and that their authority at first contmued dur- 
ing life, it was afterwards limitea to ten years, and re- 
duced at last only to one. When Solon was comnussioned 
to reform the government, he found them upon this loot, 
and to the number of nine. He did not abolish their office, 
but he very much diminished thtir power. 

The first of these nine magistrates was called the Ar- 
CHON, by way of eminence, and the year denominated from 
him : «^* under such an Archon such a battle was fought." 
The second was called the King, which was the remains 
and traees of the authority to which they had succeeded. 
The third was the Polemarch, who at first commanded 
the armies, and always retained that name, though he had 
not the same authority, c£ which he had so long preserved 
some part For we have seen, in roeaking of uie battle of 
Marathon, that the Polemarch had a right to vote in the 
council of war, as well as the ten generals then in command. 
The sec other archons were called by the common name, 
Th£smothetj£, which implies that they had a particular 
superintendence over the laws, in order to their being duly 
observed* These nine archons had each of them a pmiliai* 
province, and were judges in certain affsdrs allotted to then* 
cognizance. I do not think it necessary to enter into the 
particulars of their duty, nor into those of many other em- 
plo}rments and offices, estabHshed for the adramistratiQn of 
justice, for the levying of taxes and tributes, for the preserva- 
tion of good order in the city, for supplying it with provisions, 
in a word, for every thing relating to commerce and dvil 
society. 

Sect. yi^^Oftlie oMaembUea of the people. 

These were of two sorts ; the one ordinary and fixed to 
certain days, and for these there was no kind of summons ; 
the other extraordinary, according^ to the different occasions 
that arose, and the people were mformed of it by expi'ess 
proclamation. 

The place for the assembly was not fixed. Sometimes it | 
•was the public market-place, sometimes a part of the dty 
« From theate he wis aim csIM, 'Eiruvtrji©*. 
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near the citidel, called riyt/f , and sometimes the theatre of 
Bacchus. 

The Piytanes generally assembled the peoplei Some 
days before the assembly, bills were fixed up, wherdn the 
business to be considered was set down. 

AH the citizens^oor as well as rich, had a right to give 
their ^suffrages. Those were liable to a penalty who failed 
of being present at the assembly, or who came late ; and, 
to induce thdr punctual attendance, a reward was annexed 
to it, at first ot an obolus, which was the sixth part of a 
drachma, then of three oboli, which made about five pence 
French. 

The assembly always began with sacrifices and prayers, 
in order to cbtain from the gods the knowledge ana under- 
standing necessary to wise ddiberations, and they never fail- 
ed to add the most terrible imprecations against such as 
should wilfUly advise any thing contrary to the public 
good. 

The president proposed the affiur iipon which they were 
to deliberate. If it liaa been examined in the senate, and decid- 
ed upon, tfiere it was read ; after which those who wished to 
speak were invited to ascend the tribunal, that they might 
be the better heard by the people, and inform them in the 
matter proposed. The oldest generally spoke first, and 
then the rest, according to their seniority : when the orators 
had d(Xie speakings and given their opinion, that it was ne- 
cessary, for instance, to approve or reject the decree of the 
senate, the people pi*oceeded to vote, and the most common 
method of aoing it was by holdmg up their hands, to denote 
their approbation, which was called ;t«5»'7»»/». The assem- 
bly was sometimes adjourned till another day, because it 
was too late to distinguish tne number of those that lifted 
up tlKir hands, and decide which party had the majority. 
After a resoluticm had been formed in this manner, it Was 
reduced to writing, and read by an officer to the people with 
aloud v«ce, who confirmed it again by holding up their hands 
as before; after which the decree had the force of a law. 
And this was called ^m^ivfAit^ from the Greek word 4*«?<^, 
which Mgnifiesa/iedd/S?, or small Btone^ because they were 
sometimes used in giving suffrages by scrutiny. 

An the great af&irs ot the republic were discussed m these 
assemblies. It was in them that new laws were proposed and 
old ones amended ; eveiy thing that related to reUgionand 
the worslup of the gods examined ; magistrates, generals, 
and c^Bcers^ created ; their behaviour and conduct inquired 
into; peace or war concluded; deputies and ambassad(»^ 
appointed ; treaties and alliances ratified ; fireedom of the 
citv granted ; rewards and honours decreed to those who 
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had disth^ished themsdves in war, or rendered great ser- 
vices to the republic ; and punishments ordained for those 
-who had behaved themselves ill, or had violated the la,ws of 
the state, and were banished by ostracism. In fine, justice 
-i^as administered, and judgment passed there, upon the most 
important affain. We see from this account, which is how- 
ever very imperfect, how far the people's power extended; 
and with what truth it ma]f be smd, that the govfernment of 
Athens, though qualified with aristocracy, and the authority 
of the dders, was by its constitution democratical and pcfm-^ 
lar. 

I shall take occasion to observe, m the sequel, of what 
wdght the talent of eloquence must have been in such a re- 
public ; and in what great repute orators must have been in 
it» It is not easy to conceive how they could make them- 
selves heard in so numerous an assembly, and where such a 
multitude of auditors were present. We may judge how 
great that was from what has been said of it in two instances. 
The first relates to Ostracism, and the other to the adoption 
of a stranger for a citizen. On each of these occasions, it 
was necessary that no less than 6000 dtizens should be pre-' 
sent in the assembly. ^ 

1 reserve for another place the reflections which naturally 
arise from what I have already related, and what still re- 
mains for me to say upon the government of Athens. 

Sect. VIL—Orrnofo. 

There were different tribunals^ according to the diS^srence 
of the affairs to be adjudged, but appeals might be brought 
to tlve people from all decrees of other judges, and this it was 
that naidered thdr power so great and coosiiderable. ^ All 
the allies, when they had any cause to try, were obliged to re- 
pair to Athens ; where they often remained a considerable 
time, without bdng able to obtain audience^ from the multi- 
plidty of affairs to be adjudged. This law had been imposed 
upon them in order to render them more dependent upon the 
people and more submissive to thdr authority; instead of 
which, had they sent commissioners to the places, they would 
have been the sole persons to whom the allies woiud have 
made thdr court and paid thdr homage. 

The parties pleaded thdr cause dtber in person or employ- 
ed advocates to do it for them* The time allowol for tiie 
hearing was generally fixed, and a water-dock, called in 
Greek «At^i//g«, regulated its duration. The ckcree was 
passed by plm'aUt^ of voices; and, when the suffrages were 
equal, the judges mclined to the side of mercy, and acquitted 



A Xeaoph. de Rep. Athen- p. 691. 
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the accused. It is rettiaricable that a friend was not obliged 
to give evidence against ^ fiiend. 

AU the citizens^ evai the poorest, and such as had no es- 
tates, were admitted into the number of the judges, provided 
they liad attained the age of 30, and were known to be per- 
scHBcf g^od morals. Whibt they sat in judgment, they held 
ia their hands a kind of sceptre, which was the mark of their 
disii^, and laid it down when they withdrew. 

The judges' salary was diflFerent at different times. They 
bad at first only an obolus a day, and afterwards three, at 
which thdr fee remained jfixed. It was but a small matter 
in itself, but became^in time a very great charge to the pub- 
lic, and exhausted the treasury without much enriching in- 
dhidaals. We may judge ot this from what is related in 
Aristophane's comedy of the Waafia^ wherein that poet ridi- 
cules Uie fondness of the Athoiians for trying causes^ and 
tiieir eager desire for the gain arising frcin it, which pro- 
tracted and multiplied suits without end. 

Li this comedy a young Athenian, who was to act the part 
I have mentioned, a tuhiing the judges and trials of Athens 
into ricUcule, from a computation which he makes of the re- 
vemKS paid into the pubhc treasury, finds their amount to be 
3000 talents «. He then examines how much of that sum 
ia&s to the share of the 6000 judges, with whom Athens was 
over-run, at three oboli a head fier day. This appears to be 
annually, including all of them, only 150 talents ^ The caJ- 
culadon is easy^ The judges were paid only 10 months in 
the yeai^ the other two being employed in festivals, when all 
ptoceedmgs at law were prdhibited. Now diree oboli a day, 
paid to 6000 men, makes 15 talents a month, and c<xisequently 
150 in 10 months. According to this calculation the most 
asaducusjudge gained only 75 livres (about three guineas) a 
year. *• What Sien becomes of the remainder of the 2000 
** talents V* cries the youn^ Athenian. *• What^" replies 
Ins father, who was one of the judges^ " it goes to those— 
** but let us not expose the shame of Athens ; let us alwa3r8 
" be for the people." The young Athenian goes on to ex- 
plain that the remainder went to such as robbed the public 
treasury.; to the orators, who incessantly flattered the peo- 
ple ; and to those who were employed in the government 
and amv^. I have extracted this remark from the works ot 
Father firumoi, -the Jesuit, of which I shall make much use, 
when I come to ^)eak of the public shows and dramatic re-- 
presentadons. 

a Abmt SSOjMOl. iterlinf . b About TOMM. itcrliair* 
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%i.CT.\Ul,-^Qf the Amfikkttffnuf. 

The famous council of the Amphictyons is introduced here» 
thoagh it was not peculiar to the Athenians, but common to 
all Greece ; because it is often mentioned in the Gredan his- 
toiy, and I do not know whether I shaU have a more natural 
occaaon to mention it. 

The assembly of the Amphictyons was in a manner the 
hdding df a general assembly of the states oi Greece. The 
establishment of it is attributed to .^pliictyon. Icing ti 
Athens and son of t)eucalloii» who gave them his name. 
His principal view in the institution of this council was to 
unite in the sacred band of amity the several people of Greece 
admitted into it, and to oblige them by that union to under- 
take the defence of each other, and be mutually vigilant for 
the happiness and tranquillity of their country. The Am- 
phictyons were also created to be the proteclora of the ora- 
cle ot Delphos^ and the guardians of the prodigious ridhes of 
t)iat temple ; and also to adjudge the differences which might 
arise between the Delphians and those who came to consult 
the oracle. This council was held at Thermopylae and 
sometimes at Delphos itsel£ It assembled regularly twice a 
year, in the spring and autumn, and more freq^Qently vheo 
affairs required. 

. The number of people or cities which had a right toait ia 
tlus assembly is not precisely known, and y^mt^ without 
^bt, at different thnes. When the Lacedamonians, in 
order to pass in it what decrees they thought fit, were d«^- 
tous of excludii^ the Thessalians^ Argives, and Thebans. 
a Themistodes, m the speech he made to the Amphictyons 
to prevent that design from takmg effect, seems to maiuate, 
that there were only 31 cities at that time which had this 

£ach dty sent two deputies, and consequently bad two 
votes in the council ; and that without distinctioB, or the 
more powerful having any prerogative of honour or pre- 
eninence over inferior states m regard to the suffhiges ; the 
liberty upon which these people valued themselves, requir- 
ing that every thing should be equal amongst them. 

The Amphictyons had full power to discuss and determine 
finally in all differences which might arise between the Am- 
phictyonic cities, and to fine the culpable in snch manner as 
they thought fit. They could employ not only the rigcx^r of 
the laws in the execution of their decrees, but even raise 
troops, if it were necessary, to compel such as rebdled to 
43ubmit to them. The three sacred wars undertaken by tlior 

a not Id ThemUt p. it*. ^ , 
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order^ of which I have spoken eLsewhere^ are an evident 
proof of this power. 

Bdbre they were installed mto this body, they took a very 
Temarkable oatlu of which » iSschines has preserved the 
fena ; it runs to this effect : *' I swear that I will never de- 
'* stray any of the cities honoured with the right of sitting 
** in the Amphictycnic council, nor turn thehr running waters 
" out of their course either in times of war or peace : if any 
** pec^>le shall make such an attempt, I hereoy engage to 
•* carry the war into their country, to demolish their cities, 
** towns, and village9, and to treat them in every respect as 
** the most cruel enemies. Moreover, if, at any time, any 
*' person shall dare to be so impious as to steal and take awa^ 
** any of the rich dferings, preserved in the temple of Apdlo^ 
** at Ddphos, or abet any others hi committing that crime, 
** dthef by adding or only eounsdlmg him therein, I will use 
** my feet, hands, voice, in a word, all my powers and facul- 
** ties, to avenge such sacrilege.** That oath was attended 
with the most terr9>le imprecations and execrations. *' That, 
^* if any one infringes any thing contained in the oath I have 
•* now taken, whe&ier private person, city, or peq>le, m^iy 
^ that person, city, or people, be deemed accursed; and as 
•* such experience the whole vengeance of ApoUo, Latona, 
•* Diana, and Minerva, the fore-kngwer. May their ooun- 
** try produce none of the fruits of the earth, and thehr wo- 
'' men, instead of generating children resembling t^ear &- 
** thers, bring forth nothing but monsters ; and mav their 
'* animals share in the same curse. May those sacrilegious 
"• men lose all suits at law ; may they be conquered in war, 
*' have their houses demolished, and be themselves and their 
" children put to the sword." I am not astonished, that, af- 
ter such terriWe engagements, the hgiy war, undertaken by 
the order of the Amphictyons, Should be carried on with so 
much rancour and lury. The reliaon of an oath was of 
great ferce with the ancients ; and how much more regard 
ought to be had to it in the Christian world, which professes 
to believe that the violation of it shall be punished with eter- 
nal torments ; and yet how many are there amongst us who 
make a trifle of breaking through the most sderan oaths > 

The authority of the Amphictyons had always been of 
mat weight in Greece, but it began to decline exceedingly 
irom the moment they condescended to admit Philip of 
Maoedon into their body. For, that prince, enjoying by this 
means all their riehts and privileges, soon knew how to set 
himself above all utw, and to abuse his power so far as to 
pre^de by proxy, both in tlus illustrious assembly and in 
title Pythian games ; of which games the Amphictyons were 
« iEtehin. in Omt nt^ na^mr^totflat. 
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radges afid Agonothete in virtue of ^ek* office. Wit^ tUs 
I)emosthenes reproaches him in his third Philij^ : *' When 
•* he does not design,** says he, " to honour us with his pre- 
«' sence, he sends his slaves to preside oVer us.** An odious, 
but emphatical term, and hignly characteristic'of Grecian 
liberty, by which the Athenian orator denotes the base and 
abject subjection d the greatest lords in Plnlip's court 

If the reader desires a more intimate knowledge of what 
relates to the Amphictyons, the dissertation of Monsieur 
Valois may be consulted, in the « MemcHrs Of the Academy 
of Bdles Lettres, wherein this subject is treated with great 
extent and erudkion. 

Sect. IX.— QT ihe revenues ^ MheriB. 

The revenues, ^ according to the passage of Aristophanes 
which I have cited above, and consequenUy as they stood in 
the time of the Peloponnesian war, amounted to 60,000 
talents, that is to say, 6,000,000 of livres. They are gepe* 
rally classed under four heads. 

1. The first relates to the revenues arising from agricul-< 
ture, the sale of Woods, the produce of the silver mines, and 
other fiinds c^ a like nature, appertaining to the public* 
Amongst these may be included the duties upon the import 
and export of merchandise, and the taxes levied upon the 
inhabitants of the city, as well natives as strangers. 

The iiistor^ of Athens often mentions the ^ver mines of 
Laurium, which was a mountain situate between the Piraeus 
and Cape Sunium ; and those of Thrace, from whence many 
perscHis drew immense riches. ^ Xenophon, in a treadse 
wherein he considers this subject at lar^e, demonstrates how 
much the piiblic might gain by industriously working thes& 
mines, from the example of the many persons who had been 
enriched by them, f^ Hipponicus let his mines and 600 slaves 
to an undertaker, who paid him an « obolus. a day for each 
slave, clear of all charges, which amounted to a mina/er 
day, about two pounds five shillings. Nicias, who was kfll- 
ed in Sicily, &rmed out his mines and 1000 slaves in the 
same manner, and with the same profit in proportion to that 
number. 

2. The second species of revenue were the contributions 
p£ud to the Athenians by the allies for the common expenses 
of the war. At first, under Aristides, they amounted to 
only 460 talents./* Pericles augmented them almost a third 
and raised them to 600, and some time after they were run 

t Six ttboli mrie A drachra*, ico diae&inu a iiiIxi»,«]mI flO mios t imtL 
/ A tUcnt WIS VQKtti 1<KK> cntwnsb 
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up to 1300. Taxes, which in the beginnrng were modem 
and necessary, became thus in a little time excessive and 
exorbitant, notwithstanding all the protestations to the con- 
trary ^ade to the allies, aund the most solemn eng^^emeots 
entered into with them. 

3. A third sort of revenue were the extraordinary capi-* 
tation taxes, levied upon the inhabitants oi the country, as 
well natives as strangers, in pressing occasions and emer* 
gencies of the state. 

The fines laid upon persons by the judges, for dififerent 
misdemeanors, were applied to the uses of the public, and 
Isad up in the treasury ; except the tenth part of tbem« 
which was consecrated to Minerva, and a nftieth to the 
other divinities. 

The most natural and legitimate apptication of these dif- 
ferent revenues of the re{>ublic was in paying the troops 
both by sea and land, building and fitting out fleets, keeinng 
up and repairing the public buildings, temples, walls, ports, 
and citadds. But the greatest part of them, especi&Wy after 
Pericles's time, was misapplied to unnecessary uses, and 
often consumed m frivolous expenses; games, feasts^ and 
shows, which cost imoiiense sums, and were of no manner* 
of utitity to the state. 

Sect. X.— Of the education qfthe y<nuh. 

I place this article under the head of government, because 
dl celetoited leg^lators have with reascHi believed that the 
education of 3^outh was an essential part of it. 

The exercises that served to form either the bodies or 
• minds of the young Athenians (and as much may be said of 
almost all the people of Greece) were dancing, music, hunt- 
ing, fencingf, riding, polite learning, and philosophy. It is 
clear that 1 onty skim over and treat very slightly these sc- 
leral articles. 

1. OANCIHa. MUSIC. 

Dancing is one of those bodily exercises which was culti- 
vated by the Greeks with great attention. It made a part 
of what the ancients called the Gymnastic^ divided, accord- 
ing to « Plato, into two kinds the Orchestic^ which takes its 
name from dancing, and M^/'a/<ef/vr^ so called from aGreek' 
word which signihes v/mUmg, The exerdses of the latter 
» kind princ^alljr conduced to fojrm th<? body for the ^igu«s 
of war* navigation, agriculture, and the other uses of society. 
Dancing had another end, and taught si^ch rules of motion 
as were most proper to render the shape fr^ and easy; ts 
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give the body a just proportion, and the whole person an 
unconstrained, noble, and graceful, air: in a word, in exter- 
nal politeness, if We xn^y be allowed to use that expression, 
which never fails to prejudice people in favour of those who 
have been formed to it early. 

• Music was cultivated wiui no less appHcation and success. 
The ancients ascribed wonderful effects to it. They be- 
lieved it well calculated to calm the pasaons, soflen the 
manners, arid even humanize people naturally savage and 
barbarous. « Polybius, a grave and serious historian, and 
whoiscerUunly worthy of belief, attributes the extreme dif- 
ference between two nations of Arcadia, the one infinitely 
beloved and esteemed for the elegance of their manners, 
their benevolent inclinations, humanity to strangers, and 
pietv to the gods ; the other, on the contrary, generally re- 
proached and hated for their malignity, brutality and irreli- 
gion : Polybius, I say, ascribes this difference to the study of 
music, (I mean, says he, the true and noble music,) indus- 
trioi^y cultivated by the one and absolutely neglected by j 
the other nation. , j 

Afier this it is not surprising that the Greeks considered , 
music as an essential part in the education of youth. * So- j 
crates himself, in a very advanced age, was not ashamed of j 
learning to play upon musical instruments. Tliemistpcles, j 
however otherwise esteemed^, was thought deficient in 
polite accomplishments, because, at an entertainment, he i 
could not touch the lyre like the rest of the company. ^ Ig^ 
norance, in this reject, was deemed a defect of education ; | 
on the contrary, skill did honour to the greatest men.| 
« Epaminwidas was prised for dancing and playing well 
upon the flute. We may observe, in this place, the different 
tastes and genius of nations. The Roipans were far from 
having the same opinion with the Greeks in regard to music 
and dancing, and set no value upon them. It is very likely 
that the wisest and most sensible an>ongst the latter did not 
applj^ to them with any great mdustry ; and Philip's ex- 
pression to his son Alexander, who had shown too much skill j 
in music at a feast, induces me to be of this opinion : '* Are i 
" you not ashamed," said he, "to sing so welf?" I 

For the rest, there were scMjie grounds for this esteem for 

. a FolyUl iv. p. 388-891. 

b Socrates, jam inwx. tmtitui lym noo erafaefeebat. <)aiiitU. 1- i. c !•. 

c Tiienii^ioelea, cam ia epulu ceeu«siet lynm. bkXkUu est indoetior. Cie. 
Tqsc QuaLst l.i.n 4 '.j 

d Sutoimini enidttionem Gneci num eentebant in nervprDin vocumqae cu»« 
tibas~iliscebaut«|«e id cmam ; nee qui aeteiebtt. satis eseultus doetfina putater 
tur. Iliid. { 

> In Epaminondse vinnlilMis commemonitaDi est sahaue eum comiuode, i 
■cientei-que tilriis cantaiie--SeU¥Det non eadem oniimbas honetU sunt atque- 
turpia, sed omnia BM^mraiD taititutts judiomtttr. Ctfrn. Nep« In pneiHt. rixl 
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danOTg and music. Both the one and the other were em- 
ployed m the most august feasts and ceremonies of religion 
to express, with greater force and dignity, their acknow- 
ledgment to the gods for the fevours they had vouchsafed to 
coiifer upon them. They formed, generally, the greateS 
'^' ™^^, agreeable part of' their feasts and entertainments, 
which seldom or ever began or ended without some odS 
bemg sung, hke those m honour of the victors m the OlvmDic 
games, and on other similar subjects. They had a part also 
in war ; and we know, that the L^cedxmonians marched to 
battle dapcmg, and to the sound of flutes. " Plato, the most 
grave philosqiher of antiquity, considered both these arts 
not as simple amusements, but as having a great share in 
the cerernomes of religion and military exercises. Hence 
we see him very intent, m lus books of laws, to prescribe 
rul^ ap«i dancing and music, in order to keep them within 
me bounds of utility and decorum. 

They did not continue long within these restrictions The 
hcenoousness of the Grecian stage, on which dancing was in 
the highest vogue, and in a manner prostituted to buflbons 
^d the most contemptible people, who made no other use- 
ctf it than to awaken or cherish the most vicious passions - 
this licentiousness, I say, soon corrupted an art, which mieht 

have been of some advantage, had it been regulated by Plato's 
opmion. Music had a like destiny ; and perhapp the cor- 
ruption of this did not a littie contribute to the depraving and 
perverting of dancing. Voluptuousness and sensual pleasure, 
were the sole arbiters consulted in the uses made of both, 
and the theatre became a scho(^ of every kind of vice, 

* Plutarch, in lamenting that the art ot dancing was much 
mllen from the merit which rendered it so estimable to the- 
great men of antiquity, does not omit to observe, tiiat it was 
corrupted by a vicious kind of poetiy and a soft effeminate 
music, with which it had formed an injudicious union, and 
which had taken j)Iace of that ancient poetry and music, 
vhich had somethuig noble, majestic, and even religious and 
heavenly, in them. He adds, that, bemg made subservient 
to voluptuousness and sensuality, it exercised, by their aid, 
a kind of tyrannical power in the theatres, which were be- 
come the public schools'of criminal passions and gross vices, 
wherein no regarti was paid to reason. 

The reader, without my reminding him, will make the 
application of this passage of Plutarch to that sort of music 
yiUi. which our theatres resound at this day, and which, by 
its effeminate and wanton aii-s, has given the last wound to 
the httle manly force and virtue that remained aniong us. 
Quintilian desci^es the music of his times in these ten«s, 

a Dtt lejj I. Til, h Sympos, I, jf. qq, \l, ^ 7^. ' 
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a Ouns nunc in semis ^eminam.tt i^Pf^^!!^:^^^^ 
mncx fiartc minima, slquid in nobis virilis robaris manebat, 

exindit, 

% OF THE OTHER EXERCISES OF THE BODT- 

The young Athenians, and, In feeheral, ^ j^^f^ 
were v^ <5refal to form themselves in^ the e^^^«M «f 
the body, and to take lessons regulavly from tte inasters rf 
SiePalxstrx. They called the places allotted for thcseex- 
erases Palaestra, or Gymnasia ; ^^«^^^swers vw,^^ 
to our academies. Plato, in lus b<»lw Of law^ after tjM^ 
shown of what impofttoce it was m war to ^^^vate «Wi^ 
and ^gifity of the hands and feet, adds, * t^t far from baMsOi- 
inefrom a well regulated republic theprofessicJnjrfthe AA^ 
??, on the contra^, prizes Wt to be prdp^ 
eises that conduce to the improvement of the art mfflw » 
suqhare those which render the body more artiyt ^*^^^ 
for the lacie ;moreliardy, robust, ajMlsOpple ; mc^^ 
snpportin^lgreat fetfigu^ andetecttag^gr^t «^t^«TS™^J^ 
mult remember, t^t^iert wastjo Afli^u^h^c*^^ 
have been capable of handhng the. Oar m tljelarg^^fflleys. 
The dtizens themsdves performed this Office, ^^^ ^^ 
notlefttosfevesandcrimm^asmthdledayi^ They were 
all destined to the tr^e of w'ar, and cKften <ibhg0d to MW 
armour of Iron, frdm head to foot, Of a great Sve^t. For 
this reisoh Pkto ^d fill the iaMcicWts I66ketl tipon thte tex- 
ercis?s Of the body as highly tiscftfl, and ^^i&smi^ nc- 
ccssary to the goOd of the public ; aiid, thertforc, vbA 0a- 
losopher excWdds only those wKch Were of ho service m 



war 



c The^ Vefe also masters %ho taught the yctotli to tide, 
aiid to handle their iirms, or fehce ; and othew whdse btw- 
hess it was to uisttuct thfem in ajl that Was riedefesary to oe 
known, in order to eccel in the 'art tnilitaiy, aiid to ttedonie 
ffood commanders. The whole -science of the latter ' <;ci!iatt- 
edln whit the ancients caHod tactic*, that is to; say, tlie art 
of drawmgup troops in battle, and of mdldn|g nitht»y tjvo- 
luliohs. That science was usdiil, but was not soflfieaent. 
rf Xehophon i^hOws its irisuflBciericy, by Jptodttcing 4 yio^ 
man hitdy come from siich a schbd, m wlfich he imagjaied 
he had learnt every thing, though in reality he h;^ only ac- 
quired a foolisto efeteem for himsat afttfehded wiQi per^t^- 
horance. tte pves hitn, by the mouth of SocratiK, ad ndra- 
ble precepts tipon the busoness of a sol&r, and very^rdpct 
to form. an exc^ent officer. 

Hunthig was also considerod by the andents &s anexenase 

a quintil. I. i. e. ii>. ,.6 LJb. tUI. fc 1«. p. B3*» 833. 

/r PHiti in UefteM, pi 181. d Menoimb. 1. in. p. 701, &c. 
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y^fSL calculated for forming youth to the strataeems and 
foti^es of lyar. It is for t& reason that XenqJtion, wl|0 
^a^ no leS9 a great eeneral than a great philosopher, • did 
not think it bdaw mm' to write a treatise expressly updn 
hunting, in which he descends to the lowest paiticotos, and 
pc»nts out the conaderable advantages that may be derived 
mm it, ftgm bong inured to' suffer hunger, thirst, heat, cold, 
without being discouraged dther by the length of the course, 
the difficulty of the cufts aind thickets through which it is 
ctei niBceissarv to press, or th^ small success of the long 
and psdbfol fengoes, which are often undergone to no pui> 
p08& He adds, that this innocent pleasure removes others 
equally shameful and criminal ; and that a Wise and mode- 
rate laoian would not however abandon himself so much to k 
ts to neglect the care of his domestic affiedrs. * The same 
author, in the Cyropsdia, frequently praises huntuig, which 
lie looks upon as a real exercise ci war, and shows, in the 
example ct his young hero, the good use that may be made 
of it. 

3. OF THE EZEaCISES OJT THE MIVB. 

Athens, properly speaking, was the school and abode of 
pdite leanung, arts, and sciences. The study of poesy, elo- 
quence, philosophy, and mathematics, were in great vogue 
Uiere, and much cultivated by the yputh. 

The young people were sent first to learn grammar under 
masters, who taught them regularly, and upon proper prin- 
dples, their own langu^^e ; by which they attahieda know- 
le^ of its whole beauty, energy, number, and cad^ice. 
« Hence proceeded that mie taste whjich umivera^ly pervad- 
ed Athens, where, as history informs iis, a ample herb- wo- 
man ^stinguished Theophrastus to be a foreigner, from the 
affectaitioq <^ a smgle word 'm expressing himself. And 
fxom the §ame cause the orators were greatlj apprdiensive 
of letting fall the least imudipous expression, for fear of 
jQffen^g so refined and delica,te an audi^ice. {t was veiy 
commaa .for the yoimg people to get the tragedies, repre- 
sented upon the stage, by heart We have seen, that, after 
the defeat of the Athenians, before %rHCuse, many of them, 
who bad been taken prisoners and made slaves, softened 
their slavery by recitmg the works of Euripides to their 
mastiers, who, es^tremely delighted wkh hiearing such subtime 
verses, treated them from thenceforth with Ipndness and 
humaiuty. The compo^ions of the other poets had no 
doubt the same effect, and Plutarch tells us, that Alclbiades, 
when very yquAg, having entered a school in which there 

a I>e venttione ft Cyrop. I. i. p. s, «. et I. ii. p. 59, «o. 

c QrSf in Bniu n. 178. Cliiintil. 1. K[|- c. 1* Ptat in Peiic. {>• i««. 
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-was not a Homer, gave the master, a box on the ear as an 
ignorant fellow, « and one who dishonoured his professioo. 

As for eloquence, it is no wonder that it was particularly 
studkd at Athens. It was that which opened the way to 
the liig^est offices, reigned absolute in the assemblies, decid- 
ed the inost important affairs of the state, and gave an almost 
Unlimited power to those who had the talent of speaking in 
an eminent degree. 

This, therefore, was the great employments of the young 
citizens of Athens, Specially of those who a^red to the high' 
est offices. To the study of rhetoric they annexed that of 
philosophy : I comprise, under the latter, all the sciences, 
which are dther parts of, or relate to it. The persons, 
known to antiquity under the name of sophists, had acquired 
a great reputaticMi at Athens, especially in the time of So- 
crates. These teachers, who were as presumptuous as ava- 
ticious, set themselves up for universal scholars. Their 
chief strength lay in philosophy and eloquence, both o£ which 
they cornapted by the false taste and wrong principles which 
they instilled into their disciples. I have observed, in the 
life of Socrates, that philosopher's endeavours and success in 
discrediting them. 



CHAPTER n. 

OF WAR. 

Sect. I. 

people of Greece in all times very warlike^ ea/iecially the La' 
cedamonians and Athemana, 

NO people of antiquity (I except the Romans) could dis- 
pute the glory of arms and military virtue with the 
Greeli. During the Trojan war Greece signalized her va- 
lour in battle, and acquired immortal feme by the bravery of 
the captains ^e sent thither. This expedition was however 
properly speaking, no more than the cradle of her tE&oA 
gl(iry ; and the great exploits, by which she distinguished 
herself there, were only her first essays and apprenticeship 
in the art of war. 

There were in Greece several small republics, ndj^hbours 
to one another by their situation, but widely distant m theff 
customs, laws, characters, andparticularly in their interests. 
This difference of manner and interests was a cootiniial 
source and occasion of divisions amongst'them. Every d!ly> 

a In Ateibyji. 104. ... 
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Uttit satisfied with its own territoty, was studious to mran* 
dize itsdf at the expense of its next neiehbours, acocxwg as 
ihey la3r most commoduus for it. Hence aU these bttle 
states, either out of ambition, and to extend their conquests, 
or the necessity of a ju^t defence, were always under arms, 
and by that continual exercise of war, formed throughout 
the wBole of these nations a martial spirit and an intrepidity 
cf coura^ which made them invincible in the field ; as ap* 
Mared m the sequd, when the whole united fcoxxs of the 
£a8t came to invade Greece, and made her senabte of her 
own strength, and of what she was capable. 

Two cities distinguished themselves above the rest, and 
held indii^tably ttie first rank ; these were Sparta and 
Athens ; in consequence of which tliose cities, either succes* 
siv^y or together, had the empire of Greece, and maintain- 
ed tfaemsdves through a lone series of time in a power, 
which the sole supmority of merit, universally aocnow- 
ledged by all the other stat^* had acquired tibem. This 
merit conasted principally in their military knowledge 
and martial virtue, of which they had given me most glo- 
rious proofe in the war agajnst the Persians. Thebes dis- 
puted this honour with them for some years, by surprtsmr 
actions of valour, which had somethmg of prodignr in them ; 
but this was but a short-lived blaze, which, after having 
shone out with exceedinjg; in>lendour, soon disappeared, and 
left that city in its original obscurity. Sparta and Athens 
will therefore be the only objects of our resections as to what 
relates to war, and we shaU ^oin them together, in order to 
be the better able to distinguish their characters, as wdl in 
what they resemble as in Wha;t they differ from each other. 

Sect. II. 

Oii^ and cause of the valour and naiifary virtue by wbkh 
the Laced (Bmomana and MhcakoM atmys di^tin^^uu/ted 
themaetocB, 

AU the laws of Sparta and institutions of Lycurgus seem 
to have had no other object than war, and tended solely to 
the making the subjects of that republic a body of sddiers* 
All other employments, all other exercises, were prohibited 
amongst them. Arts, polite learning, sciences, trades, even 
husbandly itself had no share in their application, and seem- 
ed in their eyes unworthy of them. From their earliest in- 
iimcy no other taste was instilled into them but for arms; 
and indeed the Spartan education was wunderfuUy weU 
adapted to that end. To go barefoot, to lie hard, to be sa- 
tisfied with little meat andf drink, to suffer heat and cold, 
to be exercised continu^y inhuntuig, wrestling, runniDg on 
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foot and horseback, to be inured to blows and woiin& 90 as 
to vent ndther complaint nor groan ; these were the rudi- 
mentsof the Spartan youth with regard to war, and enabled 
them one day to support all its fiitigues and to confront all its 
dangers. 

The habit of obeying, contracted from the most early 
years, respect for the magistrates and elders, a perfect sub- 
inis^on to tlie laws, from which no age nor condition was 
exempt, prepared them amazingly for military discipline, 
which is in a manner the soul of war, and the prindple of 
success in all great enteprises. 

Now one of these laws was to conquer or die, and never 
to surrender to the enemy. Leonidas, with his 300 Spar- 
tans, was an illustrious example of this; and his intrepid 
valour, extolled in all ages with the highest applauses, and 
proposed as a model to all posterity, had given the same 
spirit to the nation, and traced them out the plan th^ were 
.to follow. The disgrace and in&my annexed to the violatoi 
of this law, and to such as quitted their arms in battle, con- 
firmed the observance of it, and rendered it in a manner 
inviolable. The mothers recommended to their sods^ when 
they set out for the field, to return either with, or upon, 
their bucklers. They did not weep for those who ^ed with 
their arms in their hands, but for those who preserved Xhem- 
selves by flight. Can we be surprised, after l^is, that a 
small body of such soldiers, with such principles, shoukl put 
to a stana an innumerable army of Barbarians.^ 

The Athenians were not bred up so roughly as the people 
of Sparta, but had no less valour. The taste of the two 
people was quite different in regard, to education and em- 
plc^ment ; but th^ attsuned the same end, thou^ b^ Affer- 
ent means. The Spartans knew only how to use thenr arms, 
and were soldiers alone : but amongst the Athenians (and 
we must say as much of the other people of Greece) arts, 
trades, husbandry, commerce, and navigation, were hekl in 
honour, and thought no disgrace to any one. These occu- 
pations were no obstacles td military skill and valour; they 
disqualiiied none for rising to the greatest commands and the 
first dignities of the republic. Plutarch observes, thai So- 
, Ion, seeing the territory of Attica was barren, applied him- 
self to directing the industry of his citizens towards arts, 
trades, and commerce, in order to supply his countiy there- 
by with what it wanted on the side of fortihty. This taste 
became one ot the niaxims of the government and fonda- 
meutal laws of the state, and perpetuated itseJI amongst 
the peoplt, but without lessening in the least their ardour for 
war. 
The ancient glory of the natian^ which had always dSstin- 
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gOE^ed itself by ihilitaiy bravery, was a powerful motive for 
not degeneratniieirom the reputation of their ancestors. The 
'fiunous battle oiMarathon, wherein they had sustained alone 
the shock of the Sarbarians, and gained a ngnal victory over 
them, infinitely heightened their courage; and the battle 
of Salainis, m the success of which they had the great<:st 
share, raised them to the highest pitch of glory, and render- 
ed them capable of the greatest enterprises. 

A noble emulation not to give place in point of merit of 
-Sparta, the rival of Athens, and a keen jealousy of tiieir glory, 
which during the war with the Persians contnined itself 
within due bounds, were another strong incentive to the 
Athenians, who every day made new. eflR>rts to excel them- 
sdv^, and sustain their reputation. 
^ The rewards and honours granted to those who had diS" 
tinguished themselves in battle ; the monuments erected in 

* memory of the citizens who had died in the defence of thdr 
country, the funeral orations publicly pronounced in the midst 

•^ the most august religious ceremonies, to render their 

* names immortal, all conspired in the highest degree to eter- 
' nize the valour of both nations, and particularly of the Athe- 
nians, and to make fortitude a kind of law and indispensable 
necessity to them. 

-« Athens had a law b^ which it was ordained, that those 
who had been maimed m the war should be maintained at 
the expense of the public. The same favour was granted 
to the Others and mothers, as well as to the children, of 
such as had fellen in battle, and left their fEimilies poor and 
not in a condition to support themselves. The republic, like 
a good mother, generously took them into her care, and ful- 
' fi&d towards them all the duties, and procured them all 
the relief, that they could have expected from those whose 
. loss they deplored. 

This exalted the courage of the Athenians, and rendered 
. their troops invincible, though not very numerous. In the 
' biitde of Platsea, where the army of the Barbarians, com- 
manded by Mardonius, <xnisisted of no less than 300,000 
men, and the united forces oi the Greeks of only 10«,:^00 
men, there were in the- latter only 10,000 Lacedxmonians, 
of Which one half were Spartans, that is to say, inhabitants 

* of Sparta, and 8000 Athenians. It is true, each Spartan 
brought with him seven Helots, which made in all 35,000 

» men ; but they were scarce ever reckoned as soldiers. 

This shining merit in point of martial valour, generally 
. acknowledged by the other states and people, dia not sup- 
press in their minds all sentimaits of envy and jealousy ; as 
appeared once in relation to tlie Lacedannoniafis. The allies, 
a JfvtiJi SolMi. p* 90. Patt. in MeMX. p. S48, 949. DSos. Laert. iA Solon, p. S7. 
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vho were very much, superior to them in inimbier, could 
-with difficulty endure to see themselves sublected to ^adar 
Older, and murmured against it in secret Ag0ulaus» Idng 
of Spstrta, without seeming to have any knowledges of their 
disgust, assembled the whole army, and after having oiade 
all the allies sit down on one side, and the Lacedsemouians 
by tliemselves on the other, he caused procUunation to be 
made by herald, that all smiths, masons, caipeoters, aod so 
on, through the other trades, should rise ui>. Almost all the 
aUjes did so, and not one of the Lacedaemonians, to whoai all 
trades were prohibited. Agesilaus then smilmg, *'Yousee,'* 
** said he, how many more soldiers Sparta fiinusfaes than aU 
'* the rest of the allies together >'' tnerebv intimating, that 
to be a good soldier it was necessary to be only a scUier; 
that trades diverted the artisan from applying himself wholly 
to the profiession of arms and the science of war, and prevent- 
ed his succeeding so well in it as those who made it their 
sole business and exercise. But Agesilaus spoke and aobed 
in that manner 6tnn his prejudice in &vour of the Lacedae- 
monian education ; for mdeed those, whom he wished to 
consider only as simple artisans, had well demonstrated, by 
the gk^ious victories they had obtained over the Peraans^ 
and even Sparta itself^ that they were by no means inferior 
to the Lacedaemonians, entirely sd^ersas they were, either 
in valour or military knowledge. 

Sect. III. 

Djlprenf kM of troofiH of which the armies qf the Land^^ 
moTiiam gnd Athenians were comfmed. 

Tlie armies both of Sparta and Athens were composed of 
four sorts of troops : citiaens, allies, mercenaries, and slaves. 
The soldiers were sometimes marked in the hand« to distin- 
guish them from the slaves, who had that character imprest 
upon their forehead. Interpreters believe, that it is in aUtt- 
sion to this double manner of marking, that it is said in the 
Revelation, that all were obliged « '* to receive the mark of 
^* the beast in the right hand, or in their foreheads;*' and 
that St Paul says of himself ; ^ "^ I bear in my body the ; 
** marks of the Lord Jesus.'' 

The citizens (^ Lacedasmonia were of two sorts, either | 
those who inhabited Sparta itsd( and who for that reason 
were called Spartans, or those who lived in the country. In I 
Lvcurgus's tune the Spartans amounted to 9000, and the 
others to 30,000. This number seems to have been some- 
what diminished in the time of Xerxes, as Demaratus, 
speaking to him of the Laceds&monian troops, computes cnly 

a |t€?. iffi. tflL b Gat Ti. 17* 
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8000 Spartans. The latter were the flower of the nation, 
and we may judge of the value they set upon them, by the 
anxiety the republic expressed for tie 3 or 400 besieged by 
the Athenians in the small island of Sphacteria, where they 
were taken prisoners. The Lacedsmonians eenerally spared 
the troops of their country ? ery much, anoTsent only a few 
of them into the armies, but even these few constituted 
their chief strength. When a Lacedsmoiuan general was 
asked, how many Spartans there were in the army ; he 
answered, " as many as are necessary to repulse the enemy.** 
They served the state at their own expense, and it was not 
till after a length of time that they received pay from th& 
public. 

The greatest number of the troops in the two republics 
were composed of the jiUks^ who were paid by the cities 
which sent them. 

The foreign troops, who were paid bv the republic, to 
whose aid they were called in, were styled Mercenaries. 

The Spartans never marched without Helots, and we have 
seen that in the battle of Platsa every citizen had seven. I 
do not 1>elieve this number was fixed, nor do I well compre* 
hend for what service they were designed. It would have 
been very bad policy to have put arms into the hands of so 
great a number of slaves, generally much discontented with 
3idr masters* harsh treatment of them, and who consequent- 
ly would have had every thing to fear from them in a battle. 
Herodotus, however, in the passage I have cited from him, 
represents them carrying arms in the field as light-armed 
sddiers. 

The infantry consisted of two kinds of soldiers. The one* 
were heavy-armed, and carried great bucklers, lances, half- 
pikes, and scymiters, and of these the main strength of the 
army consisted. The other were light-armed, that is to say-, 
with bows and slings. They were commonly placed in the 
jfront of the battle, or upon the wings as a first line, to shoot 
arrows and sHng javelms and stones at the enemy ; and when 
they had discharged, they retired through the intervals 
behind the battalions as a second line, and continued their 
volleys. . 

« Thucydides, in describing the battle of Mantinsea, divides 
the Lacedaemonian troops in this manner. There were 
seven re^ments of four companies each, without including 
the Sciritx, to the number of 600; these were horsemen, of 
whom I shall soon speak farther. The company ccnasted, 
according to the Greek interpreter, of 128 men, and was 
subdivided into four squadrons, each of 32 men. So that a 
re^ment amounted to 512 men, and the seven made together 

a Thtic)tt 1. y« p. 390, 
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3584. Each squadron had four men in front and eigkl b 
depth, for that was the usual depth of the Be^ which the 
officers might chan^ accordmg to occasion. 

The Lacedaunomans did not actually begin tause cavah^ 
till after the war with Messene, where they perceived their 
want of it. TIaey raised thdr horse prinapally in a small 
city not &r from Laoedsmon called Sdrot^ firom whence 
these troops were denominated Scirita. They were always 
on the extremity of the left wing, and this was their post by 
right. 

Cavalry was stiU more rare amongst the Athenians : the 
dtuation of Attica, broken with abundance of mountains, was 
the cause of this. It did not amount, after the war with the 
Persians, which was the time when the prosperity of Greece 
was at the highest, to more than 300 horse, but increased sd- 
terwards to 1200; a very small body however for so power- 
fal a republic. 

I have already observed, that, amongst the ancients, as 
well Greeks as Romans, no mention is made uf the stirrup, 
which is very surprising. They threw themselves nimhly 
4mhoroeback: 
L Corpora ■^Im 

9ubji«iant in equotw ■■^n. 1. xii. ver. S87. 

And with a leap sit ateady on the horw. 
Sometimes the horse, trained early to that practice, would 
bend his {ore legs to give his master the opportunity of mount- 
ing with more ease ; 

Inde inelinatui eoUaro, •ubmitnit et arinas 
pe more, ioflexit prt-bebat soandere terga 
Cturibot. 8il. Ital. de equo<keliiEqu. Rom. 

Those, who age or weakness rendered heavy, made use of 
a servant in mounting on horseback ; in which they imitated 
the Persians with whom it was the common custom. Grac- 
chus caused fine stones to be placed on each side of the great 
rosids of Italy, at certain distances from one another, to help 
travellers to get oq horseback without the assistance of any 
body*. 

I am surprised that the Athenians, expert as they were in 
the ait of war, did not perceive, that the cavalry was the 
most essential part of an army, especially in battles ; and 
that some of thdr generals did not turn their attention that 
way, as Themistocles did towards maritime affairs. Xeno- 
phon was well capable of rendering them a like service ia 
Inspect to the cavalry, of the importance of which he was 
per&ctlv aoprized. He wrote two treatises upon this subject j 
one of which regards the care it is necessary to take of horses 

« * \vat ki 'i M dcoaivAif . Plut. in Graedi. & 8S8 Thit wwd dvaSSoM^ 
tiffniftesa tomnt who belped hi* natter to okmuu on honebacb 
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and \kf9f to Qnilerstaiid ^md forea^ them, which he treats 
^with astonishing minuteness, and the other gives histmctiaiis 
Ibr thtinrng and exerdsiiig the trocpefs themselves ; both 
t^^ worth ^ reading of ^ who profess xErms. In the lat* 
ter he states the means of pladng tne cavalry in honour, and 
lays down rules tSpcki the art military in general, which might 
be of Srery mat use to all those who are designed for Qie 
profession of arms. 

I baveb^en surprised, in runhingt)ver this secoicid treatise, 
to dee with what core Xenopfabn, a soldier land a Pagan, re- 
commends the practice of rdigion, a veneraticnfer the gods, 
and the necessity of imploring their a&l upon &dl occasions. 
He ff^[)eats this rnkxii^m thirteen diffeitsnt ptacesitf a tract 
ifk iaither respects brief eh6iKh ; and> ligfatly judg^ that 
these religious insinuatioiits might give some pe^de offence^ 
he makes a kind of apoldgpr for thenft, andxondtides the 
pii60e with a reflection, which I shall repeat entire in this 
place. ** If any one," says he, ^ "wonders that I inanst ^o 
** lxvttd\ herei^KXitheiieciessdfy of not fbilniii|;anyenterprise 
** 'without first endeavouring to raider -die divinity ^voUra- 
** ble dttid propidonst let iiim reflect, that thei^ tire m wsr a 
** thcKu^ tKr^ioireseen and hazardods con$ecttires, wlierein 
*^ the generaJs, vigilant to tadce advantages, and lay ambus- 
*• cades 'for each other, from the imcertainty df an ^fenemy'a 
^Mnodons, can take no other countel than that of the^goda. 
'* Nbeififig fe doubtfal or obscure widi them. Thw TOifdW 
** tate foture to whdm^oever they t^eaae, bythe insptetion of 
*< the ams^ailsof be^ists,by tile smgbg'df bmds, by vhiahs,or 
" in <fi%ams. Now we raaypresume that the gods ai*e more 
** indfined to flluminate the minds of such as consalt them 
*' not onl^ in urgent necessities, but who at all times, and 
** Ivh^ no 'dangers threaten them, render them «* thelio- 
*« ma^ yiA adoration of which they are capable." 

"It beanie this great man to give the most important of 
instructioDs to his son Gryllus, to whom he addresses the 
trciatiise we mention, and who, accordmg to the comi^On 
Ql^iniOh, Viras appointed to disci|:dine the Athenian cavalry. 

StecT. TV^r-^OfhmriHhKi^^ 

lf'%e Athenians were inferior to the Lacedemonians in 
respect to cavalry, they had irifiiutely the iadvahla^e over 
them in tiaval affairs, and we have seen their skill in that de- 
partmieiit tnake them masters at sea, and gh^e them a great 
supdnonty over all the other states t£ Greece. As this sub- 
ii^t is very necessary to the understanding many passages in 
mstdry, I shdl treat it rather ftiote extensively than other 
matters, and shall make great use of what thelearaed Far 
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tlier Don Bernard de Mohtfauicdn has said of it in his books 
upon antiquity. 

The principal parts of a ship were the prow or head, the 
poop or stem, and the middle, called in Latin catina, the hulk 
or waist. 

The Prow was the part which projected bejrond the 
waist or belly of the ship ; it was generally adorned with 
paintings and different sculptures of gods, men, or animals. 
The beak, called roatrunt^ lay lower, and level with the 
water : it was a piece of timber which projected from the 
prow, armed witn a spike of brass, and sometimes of iron. 
The Greeks termed it *fiC&kov, 

The other end of the ship, opposite to the prow, wascall- 
ed the Poop. There the pilot sat and held the helm, w^ch 
was an oar longer and larger than the rest 

The Waist was the hollow of the vessel, or the hold. 

The ships were of two kinds. The one were rowed with 
oars, whicn were ships of war ; the other carried sails, and 
were vessels of burthen, intended for commerce and,trans> 
ports. Both of them sometimes made use of oars and sails 
together, but that very rarely. The ships of war are also 
yery often called long ships by authors, and by that name 
distinguished from vessels of burden. 

The long ships were farther divided into two species r 
Those which were called actuaria navesy and were veiy 
ligjht vessels, like our brigantines ; and those called only loi^ j 
slups. The first were usually termed ofien ahifu^ becaos^ ' 
they had no decks. Of these light vessels there were some 
larger than ordinary, of which some had 20, some 30, and j 
others 40, oars, hall on one side, and half on the other, all on 
^e same line. 

The long ships, which were used in war, were of two sorts.' 
Some had only one rank of oars on each side ; the others* 
two, three, four, five, or a greater number, to 40 ; but these i 
last were rather tor show than use. 

The long ships of one rank of oars were called afihracHi , 
that is to say, uncovered, and had no decks : this distinguish* I 
ed them from the catafihractU which had decks. They had , 
only small places to stand on, at the head and stern, jn the I 
time of action. ' 

The ships most commonly used in the batties of the an- , 
cients were those which carried from three to five ranks or | 
benches ot oars, and were called triremes and ^ttmqueremes. 

It is a great question, and has given occasion tor abundance 
of learned dissertations, how these benches of oars were 
disposed. Some will have it that they were placed at length 
like the ranks of oars in the modern galleys. Others main- | 
tain^ that tlie beaches of the biremes, triremes^ quinque^ 
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remes, atid so on to the number of 40 in some veswls, were 
ODC above another. To support this last opinion, inuumera- 
Ue passages are cited from andcait authors, which seem to 
leave no manner of doubt in it, and are considerably corrobo- 
rated by the evidence of Trajan's pillar, which represents 
tbe$6 ranks one above another. Father Mont&iuooQ how- 
ever avers, that all the persons of greatest skill in naval af- 
&UV, whom he had consulted, declared, that the thing con- 
ceived in that manner seemed to them utterly impossible. 
But reasoning is a weak proof against the experience of so 
I many ages, cimfirmed by so many authgrs. It is true, that 
b admitting these ranks of oars to be disposed perpendicu- 
larly one above another, it is not easy to comprehend how 
they could be worked ; but in the biremes and triremes of 
Tn^an's pillar, the lower ranks are placed obliquely, and as 
it were r&ing by degrees. 
I In ancient times ships with several ranks of oars were not 
I known : they made use of long ships, in which the rowers 
I however numerous they were, worked all upon the same 
i line. « Such was the fleet which the Greeks sent against Tny. 
It was composed of 1200 sail, of which the gallies of Boeotia 
had each 120 men, and those of Philoctetes 50 : and this no 
doubt denotes the greatest and smallest vessels. Their g^al- 
lies had no decks, but were built like common boats ; which 
is still practised, says Thucy dides, by the pirates, to prevent 
tbdr being so soon discovered at a dutaoce. 

^ The Coiintluans are said to have. been the first who 
chaaged the form of ships ; and, instead of simple gallies, 
made vessels with three ranks, in order to add, by the mul- 
tiplicity of oars, to the swiftness and impetuosity of their 
motion. Their city, advantageously situated between two 
seas, was wdl adapted for commerce, and served as a staple 
&r meichandize. After their example, the inhabitants of 
Corcyra, and the tyrants of Sicily, equipped also many gal- 
leys <^ three benches, a little before the war against the rer- 
aans. It was about the same time that the Athenians, at the 
ardent exhortations of Themistocles, who foresaw the war 
"i^hich soon after lHt>ke out, built ships of the same form, the 
whale deck not being yet in use ; and from thenceforth they 
tiiemselves to naval affairs with incredible ardour 



The beak of the prow (roatrum) was that part of the 
vessel of which most use was made in sea-fights. . c Ariston 
tf Corinth persuaded the Syracusaus, when their city was 
besieged by the Athenians, to make thdr prows lower and 
shorter ; which advice gained them the victoiy. For, the 
prow s of the Athenian vessels being very high and very weak> 

fl TliM)d. L L p. 8. '6 Tk«^ t i. p. IQ. c pio* 1, xiii, p. 14K . 
VOL. IV. .O rc^c^ci\o 
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iMr beaks streck only tlie parts abov« water, aiid Ibritet 
reason dxl little damage to tUe enemy^s ships ;: whereas ^lose 
cif the Syracnsans, whose prows were strong Bud low,. taH 
their beaks kvd with the waiter, oftsn aguik, at a single blew, 
lais triremes o£ the Athenians* * 

Two sorts of pecple served on board these gaBefs. The 
one were empk^red in steering and wotkit^ the ship; trtio 
were the rowers^ remmsy and the mafriners, nauiit. The 
rest were soldiers intended for the fight, and are denoted in 
Greek by the word iTrtChran, This distinction did not pn^ 
vail in ttie eariy times, when the same people row^fo«ig;h$, 
and did all the necessaa^ work of the sh^ : and this^was 
^so not whoBy ^sused in later days. For Fhucydides «, in 
Ascribing the armval of the Athenian fleet at the smalli^lafid 
ti ^haeteria, observes, that only the rowers of the lowvst 
bench remained in the ships, and that the rest went onr shore 
with their ainas* 

1. The condilion. of the rowers was very hani and febo* 
nous. I h«veaht«idy said, that therdWers, aswtU as mart- 
ners, were all citi2}ens and freemenv and not sdaves or strang- 
ers, as in tbese dayst. The rowers were distiagiinhed by 
their several titages. The lower rank were Ca&d TfuUa- 
mUa^ the middle Zttgittt, and the highest IRbtwtU^. Thn- 
cydides. remarks,, that the latter had greater pay tSexm Ae 
rest, because they worked with longer and heanSer <iars titan 
those of the lower benches. * It seems that t^e ci^w, itf 
order to pidl 'm concert, and with greater rq^iilarity, were 
sometimes gtuded:b9^ the singing oi a masi, atid sometimes 
by the souiid of an instniinent ; and this grstefatT harrod^ I 
served not oidy; to regulate the motian of their o»%^ but t^ 
diminishf and sooth, their toH^ 

itisa questioBaoaonsBt the learned, whether tbere wa^ 
only one roan to every oar in these great sh^op several, as 
* in. the galleys o£ these days. What Thnqydides observes, 
eonceming the pay of the Thranits, seems to imply «&t 
they woriBed sbgle. For, ifothers had scared the work with 
them, wherofiBfe had tdiey greater pay given tliein than those 
who mmaged an oar alone, as the latter had as mvch and 
peitafismofeol the laboor than they? Father Montfaa^oli I 
believes, that in the vessels of more than fiveranka tbtte I 
might be several men to one oar. 

He, who took care c£ the whY>Ie orew^ and eammanfled 
the v^sel, was caUed Aaae«enui» and was theprinc^ cfi* 
oer. The aetood was the pilot, gutnamatur j mu pteOtf was 

a Tknejil. 1, W. iw S75. 
in nuibut planum comtm preeuiiu: aliqua jacumla voee eoiuDinu aTccZ 
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ia Ae pocip, wiha^ be held (^ twlmin bb hami, 1^ 
Ibe vweL His skill icoiaisited in knowioe the coasts, ports, 
rpcki^shooK 81^ especially the vJmb ana stars; for,belbre 
the inTCRitioo cf the pompfK^ the pilot had Bothiog to direct 
him dumg ihe night but the 9tars. 

% TU^ s^diers* who ^i;ht in ii» ^P^ ^^>^ armed al- 
most tn the same manner with the lami-ibroes* There was 
jiofecednttsaber> « The Atiieotans, at the battle of Salamis, 
liad 180 vesads, and in each of 4heni 18 fightii^ men, ibar 
flf whooa wem archers, aad the rest heavy-armed troops. 
Theoftcer whocoouaanded tiieae soldiers was called rfut- 
^>t^« and theoomQMsder of the whole fieet **¥0l^^^ or 

We camiGt exactly ascert^ the number of soldiers. ma» 
nners, and rowers, that served on board each ship s but it 
eenerally amounted to 200, more or less, as appears from 
nerodotu^'s estimate of the Per»an fleet in the time of Xer- 
xes, and in other places where be mentions that of the Greeks. 
I meaa here the great vessels, the triremes, wliich were the 
^ecies most in use, 

The pay of those who served in these ships varied very 
much at cufferent times. When the younger Cyrus arrived 
in Asaa, * it was only three oboli, which was halt a drachma, 
or five pence ; and the ' treaty between the Persians and JLia- 
cedsmonlans was concluded at that rate ; which gives rea- 
son to believe, that the usual pay was three oboli. Cyrus, at 
Lysander's request, added a fourth, which made sixpence 
halfpenny a day. «' It was often raised to a whole drachnia, 
about tenpence French. In the fleet fitted out agmnst Sicily 
the Athenians gave a drachma a day to the troops. The sum 
of 60 talents *, / which the people of Egesta advanced to the 
Athenians montMy for the maintaming of 60 ships, shows , 
that the pay of each vessel for a month amounted to a talent, 
that is to say, to about 140 pounds ; which supposes that 
each ship's rompany consisted of 200 men, each of whom 
^^eceived a drachma, or tenpence a day. As the officei^ 
pay was higher, the republic, perhaps, either fiimished the 
oveiplus, or it was deducted out of the total of the sum ad- 
vanced for a^essel, by abating somethmg in the pay of the 
private men. 

The same may be said of the land-troops as lias been s^d 

cf the seamen, except that the cavalry had double their pay. 

Mt appears that the ordinary pay of the foot was three oboli 

^a day, and that it was augmented according to times andoc- 

* casions. s Thimbron the jLacedsmonian, when he marched 

« VXnt in Ttenwrt. p 119. ' * Xenoph. Hitt 1 I. p. 441. 

c Tlii« treaty uipulat^. that the Peniani should pay » «*«• » «•»* jj* > 
-mat Mp, wttehw kalf fftatenf, the whole 4moiiil6* ttf ijiee objA a day 
fvercn <Mi|tlnt>ervedoiiboanl. ^II:!!2S*i'2lt:.Sr - 

€ jSiitS,<»06l.«aCTttii|c fTtocyd. tt*.'F»^« 
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ag^iost Ussaphernes, promi3ed a darick a month to each 
soldkr, two to a captain, and four to the colonels. Now it 
daoick a month is four oboli a day. The younger Cyras, to 
animate his troopjs, who were disheartened by the i(tea cf a 
too long march, instead of one darick promised one and a 
half to each soldier, which amounted to a drachma, or ten- 
pence Fi-ench, a day. 

It may be asked how the Lacedemonians^ whose iron coiii, 
the only species current amongst them, would pass no where 
dse, coula maintain armies by sea and land, and where they 
fouild money for their subsistence. It is not to be doubted 
but they raised it, as the Athenians did, by contributioils from 
their allies, and still more from the cities, to which they gave 
liberty and protection, or from those they had conquered nam 
their enemies. Their second fund for paying thdr fleet and 
armies was the aids which they drew from the' king of Per- 
sia, as we have seen on several occasions. 

Sect. \,-r^P€cuUar character of the Athenkam. 

Plutarch will fiimish us with almost all the leacBng fea- 
tures upon this head. Every body knows bow well he suc- 
ceeds in o^ying nature in his portraits, and how well calcu- 
lated he was to trace the character of a people, whose genius 
and manners he had studied with so profound an attention. 

«"I. *Thepeople of Athens," says Plutarch, "are easily- 
** provoked to anger, and as. easily mduced to resume their 
" sentiments of benevolence and compassion." History sup- 
plies us with an infinity of examples of this kind. The sen- 
tence of death passed against the inhabitants of Mitylene, 
and revoked the next day : the condemnation of the 10 ge- 
nerals, and that of Socrates, both followed with an immediate 
repentance and the most lively griei. 

*' II. ^ They are better pleased with penetrating and almost 
" guessing an affair of themselves, than to give themselves 
'* leisure to be mformed in it thoroughly and in all its extent" 

Nothing is njore surprising than this circumstance in then*, 
character, which it js very hard to conceive, as it seems 
ahnost incredible. Artificers, husbandmen, soldiers, mari- 
ners, are generally a heavy kind of people, and very dull in 
their conceptions; but the people ot Athens were of a quite 
different turn. They had naturally an amazing penetration, 
vivacity, and even delicacy of wit. I have alrSwy mention- 
ed what happened to Theophrastus. ^ He was cheapening 

. a PluL de pcseept. reip. ger. p. 793. 

c MdKKav i^ifos vwovoiTv, fl Jid^oveo'dai moO* tjcruxiov ^skdiuv©'. 

d Cum Theophnstut percontaretqr «x anicula quadan, quanti aKquid tm- 
deret et respondinet iUiu atque addidisset: Hospie*. non pote n.inons; tnht 
moieste, fe non effugere bospitit tpeciem, com aetttem afievet Atlieiui, optiaifi* 
que loqueretqr. dc. de Clar. Orat. n. 17. n ^^^\ 
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{jOiootiuog of an old woman at Athens that sold herbs: **No, 
" Mr. Stranger," said she, «*yott shall not have it for less.'' 
He was much surprised to see himself treated as a stranger, 
3iii^hQ bad passed almost his whole life at Athens, and who 
piqued )iimseif upon excelling all others in the elegance of 
bis langus^. It was however from that she knew he was 
not cfaer country. We have seen, that the Athenian sol- 
dkarp knew the iine passa|[es of the tragedies of EuripideBby 
beait. besides, these artificers and soldiers, &om assisting 
at ti:ie public dehberatioDs, were versed in afiaks of state:, 
^id .unaerstood every thing at half a word. We may judge 
of this from the orations of Demosthenes, whose s^le we 
Jmow is ardent, brief, and concise. 

** III. «< As they are natural^ inclined to reMeve persons 
'^ of a low condition and mean circumstances, so are they 
^ fond of conversations seasoned with pleasantry and calcu- 
*^ lated to make people laugh.'* 

h They assisted persons ot a mean conditioni, because from 
such they had nottung to apprehend in regard to their lib«r- 
ty, and saw in them the characters of equality and rescm- 
biaoce with themselves. They loved pleasaotrjr, and in that 
showed they were mei^ ; bat m<s» abcuading with humanity 
and indulgence, who understood nullery, who were not 
prone to take oflR^nce, nor overdelicate in point of the respect 
dne to them. One day when theassemblir was lolly fonned, 
and the people had ajiready taken their places, Cleon, aftear 
having made them wait his comiog a great while, appeared 
at last with a wreath of flowers upon hi» head, and desired 
^le peq;>le to a^ourn thdr deliberations to the next day. 
" For to-day ,'' said he, ^ I have business.. I have been sa* 
** crifidbg to tike gods, and am to cntertjun some strangers^ 
^ my frirads, at supper/' The Atfaeniana, setting up a 
laugV^ose and broke up the assembly. At Carthage, it would 
hstfe cost any man his hfe, who had presumed to vent soch 
a. peasantry ,^ and to take such a hberky ^with a )>rQud^ 
haughty, jealous, morose, people, little disposed by nature to 
Cohivate the graces, and still less inclined to humour. Upon 
anotiber occasion the orator Stratocles, having infix'med the 
aeople of a victory, in consequence caused sacrifices to be of- 
sred, thfee days after news came of the defeat of the army. 
As the people expressed their discontent and resentment 
upon tiie fake i^rmatioD, he asked them, '* of what they 
^ l»d to complain, and what harm he had done them, in 
*^ making them pass three days more agreeably than they 

would else have done ? 

a *U<rve{> tS>v dvdpOv roTt d5^^f Ml renreivort po^eiv vpo9uti^@', Sws 

& Xenoph. de. ikthen, B^. p* Ml. 

c Iltipov, cwOpwdv, rpos jraid^ov aoi xPplv &»W»1ov ^^^^' 
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" TV. a They are pleased with hearing themselves pfafeed, 
" and yet readily bare to be ridiculed or criticised. The 
least acquaintance with Aristophanes and Demosthenes will 
show with what address and effect they employed praises 
and criticism with reg^d to the people of Atn«is. 

When the republic enjoyed peace and tranquillity, ssws 
the same Plutarch hi another place, the Athenian, people di- 
verted themselves with the orators who flattered them : bat 
in important affairs, and emergencies of the state, they be- 
came serious, and gave the preference to those whose cus- 
tom it had been to oppose their unjust desires : such as Pt- 
. ricles, Phocion, and Demostiienes. 

•• V. c They keep even those who govern them in awe, 
** and show their humanity even to their enemies.*' - ' 

Tlie people of Athens made gdod use of the talents of those 
who distinguished themselves by their eloouence andp^- 
dence ; but they were full of suspidon, and kept themselves 
always on their guard against their superiority of genius and 
abilit3r : they took pleasure in restrainmg. their courage, and 
lessening their glory and reputation. Tliis may be judged 
firom the ostracism, which was instituted only as a corboi 
those, whose merit and popularity ran too high, and whidi 
aaared ndther the greatest nor the most worthy persons. 
The hatred of tyranny and tyrants, which was in a manner 
innate in the Athenians, made them extremely jealous and 
apprehensive for their hberty with regard to those who ro- 
vemed. . 

. As to what relates to their enemies, th^ did not treat 
them with rigour ; they did riot make an insolent use <rf vic- 
tory, nor exercise any chielty towards the vanquished. The 
^unnesty decreed after the t}Tanny of the Thirty, shows that 
they could forget the injuries which they had undergone fitan 
them. 

To these different characteristics, which Plutarch umtes 
in the same passage of his works, some others may be add- 
ed, extracted principally from the same author. 

yk'^l ^^ ™°* ^^^ '^ ^^^ ^ humanity and benevolence, 
ot. which 1 have now spoken, and which was natural to tht 
Athenians, that they were so attentive to the rules of polite- 
ness, and so delicate in point of decorum ; qualities one would 
not expect to find among the common people, e In the war 
against Philip of Macedon, having intercepted one of his 
couriers, they read aU the letters he earned, except that 
Irom Olympias, his wife, which they returned sealed up and 
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unopened, out of regard to conjugal love and secrecy, the 
rights of which are sacred, and ought to be nespected even 
• aoMJDgst enemies. The same Athenians having decreed, 
-that a strict search should be made after the presents dis- 
tributed by Harpalus amongst the orators, woiiOd riot suffer 
.the house of Callides, who y^as lately married, to be visited, 
out of respect for his bride, not long brought home. Such 
bdiaviour is not very common, and upc»i like occasions peo- 
ple do not always stand upon forms and politeness. 
.. VII. The taste of the Athenians for all arts .and science$ 
is too well known to require dwelling long upon it in this 
place. Besides which, I shall have occasion to speak of it 
with^ some extent elsewhere. ' But we cannot see without 
admiration a people composed, for the most part, as I have 
said before, of artizans, husbandmen, soldiers, and mariners, 
cany delicacy of taste in every kind to so high a degree of 
perfection, which seems the peculiar attribute of a more 
exalted condition and a nobler education. 
. VIII. It is no less wonderhil, that tlus people " should 
Jhave had such great views, and risen so hign in their pre- 
tensions. In the war which Alcibiades made them under- 
take, hlled with vast projects and unbounded hopes, they 
did not confine thendselves to the takuig of Syracuse or the 
conquest of Sicily, but had already grasped Italy, Pelopon- 
nesus, Lii^a, the Cartha|;inian states, and the empire oi the 
sea as far as the Pillars ot Hercules. Their enterprise fail- 
ed, but they had formed it; and 'the taldng of Syracuse, 
.wiiich seemed no great difficulty, might have, enabled them 
to put it in execution. 

IX. The same people, so great, and, one may say, so 
haughty in their projects, had nothing of that character in 
citner respects. In what regarded the expense of the table, 
dress, furniture, private buildings, and, m a word, private 
Itfe, they were frugal, simple, modest, and poor ; but sump- 
tuous and magnilicent in every thing public, and capable of 
dnng honour to the state. Their victone^, conquests, wealth, 
and continual communication with the people of Asia Minor, 
introduced neither luxury, gluttony, pomp, nor vain pro- 
fiisipB, amongst them. ^ Xenophon observes, that a citizen 
cQuid not be distinguished from a slave by his dress. The 
richest inhabitants and the most femous generals were not 
ashamed, to go to market themselves, 
■ . X. It was very glorious for Athens to have produced and 
forced fso many persons who excelled in the arts of war 
and government; in philosophy, eloquence, poesy, painting, 
sculpture, and' architecture: of having furnished alone mpre 
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great men of every kind than any ether ci^r in the wosW-; 
\i perhaps we except Rome^ wmdi • had imbibed her »- 
formation from Athens, and knew how to apply her teasM 
to the best advantage; of having been hi some sort the sclMa 
Mid tutor of almost the whole universe; of havkig served^ 
and still continuing to seine, as the model for all nations 
which pique themselves most upon their fine tasle; ma 
word, of having set the feshion and pKrescribed Ae lawsof 
all that regarOB the talents and productions of the mmd. 
That part of this history, wherein 1 shall treat of tlie fia- 
ences and leamed men that rendered Greece illustrious, as 
well as <rf die arts and those who excelled in them, wiM folly 
evince the truth of this assertion. 

XI. I shall conclude this description of the Athenians 
with one more at^bute, which cannot be denied tliem, and 
appears evidently in all their actions mA enterprises ; and 
that is, their ardeirt love of Mbertv. This was their darKng 
passion and great principle of policy. We see them, frem 
the commencement of the war with tlie Peraaans, sacrifice 
every thing to the Hberty of Greece. They abandon, with- 
xxjt tiie least hesitation, thdr lands, estates, city, and houses, 
and remove to thdr ships, in order to tight the ccaiimon 
enemy, whose view was to enslave them. What coi^ be 
more glorious for Athens, than, when all the alHes were 
tremWing at the vast offa« made her by the kkig of Peraa, 
to answer his ambassador by the mouth of* Aristides, thjit 
all the gold and sflver in the world was not cia)able ot tempt^ 
Ing them to s^ their own liberty or that of Greece.^ It was 
firom such generous sentiments that the Athenians not only 
became the bulwark of Greece, but prtserved the rest of 
Eun^e, and ail the western world, from the invasion of Ae 
Perdans. ' 

These great qualities were mingled widi great dcnete; 
often the very reverse df them, suda as we may imagine in 
a fiuctuating, light, inconstant, capnciouSiL S>ee|)le, 93 the 
Athenians. 

9ect. VJL , 

Common character of the Laced^mojtiam and jithentone. 

I cannot ce&se givmg a {dace here to what M. Bcssaet 
says upon the character of the Lacedatmonians and Atbiip 
ans. Ffae passage is long, but wiil nut jjippear so, and will 
iockide all that is wanting to a peifo^ knowkdge of thege^ 
ws of bot^ <^hose people. 

Incvlit SKreati Lfttio. Horat Epitt It 1. 8. 

Greeee taken, took her aa^xe victon bearti, 

And pulUhd ruitte Latium with ter artik ' ^ . , 
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AmoDgst all the repubUcs of which Greece was composed, 
Athens and Lacedxmcn were undoubtedly the principal, 
^o peot^e could have more wit than the Athenians, nor 
Totx^ solid sense than the Lacedxmonians. Athens affected 
pleasure; the Lacedemonian wav of life was hard and la- 
borious. Both loved gloiy and liberty, but the liberty of 
Athens tended to licentiousneas; and, controuled by severe 
laws at Lacedscmon, the more restrained it was at home 
the more ardent it was to extend itsdf bv ruhng abroad. 
Athens wished also to reign, but upon another principle, in 
-which interest had a share with glory. Her citizens excell- 
ed in the art of navigation, and her sovereignty at sea had 
enriched her. To continue in the sole possesion of all 
commerce, there was nothing she would not have subjected 
to her power; and her riches, which inspired this passion, 
supplied her with the means of gratifying it. On the con- 
trary, at Lacedxmon money was in contempt. As all the 
laws tended to make the latter a military republic, martial 
glory was the sole object that engrossed the minds of her 
citizens. From thence she naturally affected dominion ; 
and the. more she was above interest, the more she abandon- 
ed herself to ambition. 

Lacedsmon, from her regular life, was steady and deter- 
minate in her maxims and measures. Athens was more 
lively and active, and the people too much masters. Philo- 
sophy and the laws had indeed the most happy effects upon 
* such exquisite natural parts as theirs, but reason akne was 
not capable of keeping them within due bounds, a A wise 
Atheman, who knew admirably the genius of his country, 
informs us, that fear was necessaiy to those too ardent and 
free spirits ; and that it was impossible to govern them, after 
that the victory at Salamis had removed their fears of the 
Persians. - 

Two things then ruined them, the glory of their great ac- 
^ns and the supposed security of thdr present con^tioD. 
The ms^strates were no longer heard, and as Persia was 
afflicted with excessive slavery, so Athens, says Plato, ex- 
perienced all the evils of excessive liberty. 

Those two great republics, so contrar)^ in their manners 
and ccxiduct, interfered with each other in the design they 
h!id' each formed', of subjecting all Greece ; so that they 
were always enemies, still more from the contrariety ii 
their interests than from the incompatibility of their humours. 

The -Grecian cities were unwilling to submit to the domi- 
nion of either the one or. the other ; for, besides that ^ach 
was desu-ous of preserving their hberty, they fottAd-theem' 
pire of .those two repubhcs too grievious to bear. That of 
a Plat. Liti.de \^* 
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tb^JLACed^ilumi^fis 11^ severe, 'jphat people were ot^serv- 
ed to have tofog^hav^ simost biuUU in tneir character. • A 

■ their 



ISover&ment too rigid and » life too laborious rendered the 
tempers (oo k'^g\iy, ausjbere, ^nd imperious, in power : be^ 
sides which tW qu^ld never expect to live in peace under 
Uie i^afloence ol a city, nrhich* b^j^ formed for war, c!ould 
nfHt, support itself but b)^ contmuing perpetually in anns. 
^$0 i:hat the Lacedemonians were capable of attaining to 
CQfl^fpand, an4 all the wof Jd wer^ ^fr^id they should do so, 

« The Athet^ians were naf^rally more xfvii and agreeahdc. 
.Nothing wa3 nnore delightfiU to behold than their cky, in 
which feasts and games were pein;>etual ; where wit^ liberty, 
and the various passuons of men, daily exhibited new objects : 
but tt%e inequality of their conduct disgusted tbeir alli^ and 
was still more insupportable to their own subjects. It w^s 
impfDssible for them n(^ to experience the extravagance and 
Caprice of a flattered people, that is to say, according to Plato, 
something more dangerous than the same excesses in a 
prince^itiated by flattery. 

These two cities did not permit Greece to ^ntinue fs\ 
regosc. We have seen the Veloponnesian and other wars» 
which were always occasioned or fomented by the jealousy 
of Lacedsmon and Athens. But the i^ame jealousies which 
involveid Greece in troubles suppoited it in some measure, 
and prevented its falling into the d^endence of either the 
one or the ctUer of those rq)ublics. 

The Persians soon perceived this cwdition of Greece, 
and accordingly the whole mystery of their politics consisted 
in keeping up those jealousies and fomenting those divisions. 
Lacedaemon, which was the most ambitious, was the tii^t 
that g^ve them occasion to enter into tlie quarrels of the 
Greeks. They engaged in them from ^^^ sdeiView of 
making themselves mastei's of the whole nation ; ^nd, in- 
dustrious to weaken the Gneeks by ^ir own an^iiS, th^y 
waited only the 4)ppprtunity to crush them altogether. '^ The 
states qf Greece in their wars alreajdy regarded «4y the 
king of Persia, whom they called the Great King, or t/ie 
king^ by way of eminence, as if they had already reckoned 
themselves among the number of his subjects. But it was 
iaipossible that the ancient spirit of Greece should not re- 
vive, when they wei% upon tne point of falling into slavery 
9nd the luuids of the Barbarians. 

. The petty kings of Greece undertook to c4)pose tlus great 
king and to ruin his empire. ^ With a small army, but bred 
in the discipline we have related* Agesilaus^ kiBg of Sparta^ 

a ArUtot. Polit. I. U p. 4* b XenQpb. dp R^ Lupn. 

c Piat de Rep. L vlii. (/ Pbt. I. ISW de iieif. Isocitt. rsuianrr. 
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made the Persians tremble in Asia Minor, and showed it 
was not impossible to subvert their power. The ^visioiui 
<tf Greece alone put a stop to his conquests. The fiunous 
retreat of the ten thousaiid, who, after the death of the 
younger Cyrus, in spite of the victorious troc^s of Arta- 
xerxes, made thdr way in a hostile manner through the 
whole Persian empire, and returned into their own country; 
that action, I say, demonstrated to Greece more than ever, 
that their soldiery was invincible, and superior to all oppos- 
ers; and that only their domestic divisions could subject them 
to an enemy too weak to resist thdr forces when united. 

We shall see, in the series of this history, by what me- 
thods Phifip, king of Macedon, taking advantage of these 
diviaons, succeeded, at length, partly by address and partly 
hy force, in making himself little less than the sovereign of 
Greece, and by what means he obliged the whole nation to 
inarch under lus colours against the common enemy. What 
he had only planned, his son Alexander brought to perfec- 
tion ; and showed to the wondering world, how much ability 
and valour avail against the most numerous armies and the 
m«6t formidable preparations. 
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^UTY years had elapsed since Syracuse had rerained its 
liberty by the expulsion of the family of Gelon. The events 
which passed during that interval in Sicily, except the in- 
' vasion of the Athenians, are of no great importance and lit- 
tle known; but those which fdlow are highly interesting, 
and make amends for the chasm ; I mean the reigns of Dio- 
nysius, the £Either and son, tyrants of Syracuse ; the first 6t 
whom governed 38 years, and the *» other 12, in all 50 years. 
As this history is entirely unconnected with what passed in 
Greece at the same time, I shall relate it in this place alto- 
gether, and b)^ itself; observing only, that the first 20 years 
of it, upon which I am now entering, agree almost in point of 
time with the last 20 of the precedmg volume. v 

* This history will present to our view a series of the most 
odious and horrid crimes, though it abounds at the same 
time with instruction. When * on the one side we behold a 
a prince, the declared enemy of liberty, justice, and laws, 
trading under his feet the most sacred rights of nature and 
religion, inflicting the most cruel torments upon his subjects, 
beheading some, burning others for a slight word, delighting ' 
and feasttfig himself with human blood, and gratifying his in- 
human crudty with the suflerings and miseries of every age 
and condition : I say, when we behold such an object, can we 
deny a truth, whidi the Pagan world itself hath confessed^ 

a Afler having Iv en expelled I'cr more than 10 yews/ he re«icendetl the 
wone. and Kigntd two or three yeart. 

6 Erit Dionynus illic tyrannus, Ubertat'is, juttitte, legum, eiitium.— Alios 
vret, alioi verberabit. alios ob levem ofit-nsam jubebit &truitcari Sentc dc 
Coiiaol ad Marc e xvii. 

Sanguine huotano nou tantum gandet sed naschur ; sed et suppiiciU oKninvft 
«tatuDi crudetiateiD iiuatJabiitm explet. id. de Bentf I. tu. c. i9. 
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and which Phitarch takes occaaon to observe in ^)ea]Qi]g of 
the tjrrants cf Sicily : that God, in liis an^r, g;iyes such 
princes to a peq>le, and makes use of the impious and the 
■ wicked to punish the g;ailty and the criminal. On the other 
side, when the same prince, the dread and terror of Syra- 
cuse, is perpetually anxious and trembhng^ for his own life, 
and, abandoned by day and night to remorse and r^ret, can 
find no person in his whole state, not even his wives or dul- 
dren, in whom he can confide, who will not exclaim with 
Tacitus S ** That it is not without reason the oracle of wis- 
*'.dom has declared, that, if the hearts of tyrants could be 
'* seen, we should find them torn in pieces with a thousand 
*' evils ; it bdng certain, that the body does not suffer more 
'* frank inflictions and torments than the minds of such 
** wretches from their crimes, crudties, and the iryuatice and 
" vidlence of thrir proceedings." 

The condtition or a good prince is quite different. He 
loves his people, and is beloved by them, he enjoya a perfect 
tranquilli^ witlun himself, and lives with his subjects as a &- 
ther with nis chUdreo. Though he knows that the sword of 
justice is in his hands, he di^s to make use of it He 
loves to turn aside its edge, and can never resolve to evince 
. his power, but with extreme reluctancei in the last extre- 
mis, and with all the forms and sanction of the laws*. But 
a tyrant punishes only from caprice and passion ; and be- 
Ueves, says Plutarch, speaking of Dionysius, tiiat he is not 
really master s and do^ not act with supreme authori^, but 
in pnq;)ortion as be sets himself above all laws, acknow- 
ledges no other than his own will and pleasure^ and sees 
himself obeyed implicitly.. Whereas, continues the same 
author, he that can do whatever he will, is in great danger 
•pf doing what he ought not 

Beades these characteristics of cruelfy and tyranny, 
which particularly distinguish the first Dionysius, we shall 
see, in his history, whatever unbounded ambition, sustained 
by gr^t valour, extensive abilities, and talents, qualified for 
acquiring the confidence of a people, is capable of undertak- 
ing for the attainment of sovereign^ ; the various means 
whidi he had the address to employ ror maintaining him»^tf 

• Neiiae ftwCA pneCntiniiDitt tepienti» firmare lolinu ett, li leetndtaw 
tjmanonan raemei. pone Mpid lanMut et ietu* ; qwndo, ut •orpon fefbcil> 
bm, it* iSTitia, bbidine, omIu eoomltii, uiiiaus diiaoetweciir. iVtiU AiihL 
L ▼!. e 0. 

b Haee es^ in imoiim poiwtate vcrininMi animi ttrnpenntte. DM cspiiHtte 
aiiqtta, non leiaeriwt** incfUMli , noo pri<Mrum |»riDci|Him eirmplit covtnicuBi 
qiumtttm iitcivef taos tieeat, experienilo teatare « led hebetare aeiein imnem 
tai -^uid interut inter tynnnutn et reg^m, 'ipedes enim ipw tactUMaei* 
centia i«r eitJ niii qaod tyrauni in voluptate ixnunt, n>nf noo aiii n cam 
et neeeoitate f Sene«. de Clem, lib i. e. il. 

e B«pn dvoKoMav ttAXna rf^i d^x^ 5ra* roxf (*» & tkXih* irofi} li&vm h 
6 ■ vduvi^ 0Hc(r9ai & |i^ der, t3v & (ikKiln wwtTv dvvdiuvon AC Pi^ 
lodoet p. 789* 
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in It, ae;ajnst the opposition of his enemies and the odhim of 
thepublic ; and, lastly, the tyrant's good fortune in escaping, 
duni^ a rdgn of 38 years, the many conspiracies formed 
against him, and, in transmitting peaceably the tyranny to 
his son, as al^^mate possesion and an hereditary right. 



CHAPTER L 

Sect. I. 

Meca%8 made use of by DUmysUu the elder ^ tofi08ae98 htm- 
»elf of the tyranny, 

«T|IONYSIUS was a native of Syracuse, of nbble and il- 
JLF lustrioos extraction according to some, but others say his 
lurth was base and obscure. However it was, he (Ustinguished 
himself by his valour, and acouired great reputation in the 
war with the Carthaginians. He was one ofthose who ac- 
companied Hermocrates, when he attempted to re-enter 
Syracuse by force of arms, after having been banbhed through 
the intrigues of his enemies. The event of that enterprise 
was not fortunate. Hermocrates was killed. The Syracu- 
sansdidnot spare his accomplices, several of whom were 
publicty executed. Dionysius was left amongst the wound- 
ed, liie report of his death, deagnedly given out by his 
relations, saved his life. Providence would have spared 
Syracuse an infinity of misfortunes, had he expired either in 
the field or by the executioner. 

The Carthaginians had made several attempts to establish 
themselves in Sicily, and to possess themselves of the prin- 
cipal cities there, as we haye observed elsewhere. ^ The 
happy situation of that island for their maritime commerce, 
the TCTdlity of its soil, and the riches of its inhabitants, were 
powerM inducements to such an enterprize. We may form • 
an idea of the wealth of its cities from Diodorus Sicmus's « 
account of Agrigentum. The temples were of extraordi- 
nary magnificence, especially that of Jupiter Oly mpius, which 
was S40 feet in length, 60 in breadth, and 120 in hdght» 
The piazzas, or galleries, in extent and beauty, corresponded 
with the rest of the building. On one side was represented 
the battle of the giants, on the other the taking of Troy, in 
figures as large as the life. Without the city was an artifi- 
cial lake, which was seven stadia (above a quarter of a 
league) in circumference, and SO feet in depth. It was fiill 
of all kinds offish, covered with swans and other water-fowls, 
and afforded the most agreeable prospect imagiuable. 
a Diod. L »i p. 197- 6 In Uw hktory of tbe Garthagmiiiiis, voL i 
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tt was about the time of which we speak, that Exenfetus, 
victor in the Olympic gamps, entered tiie city in triumph, ia 
a magnificent chariot, attended by 300 more, all drawn by 
white horses. Their habits glittered with gold and silver ; 
and nothing was ever moi*e splendid than their appearance. 
Gellias, the most wealthy of the citizehs of Agrigentum, had 
erected several large apartments in his house for the recep- 
tion and entertainment of his ^ests. Servants waited by 
lus order at the gates of the city, to invite all strangers to 
lodge at their master's house, whither they conducted them. 
Hospitality was much practised and esteemed by the gene- 
rality of that city. A violent storm having obliged five 
hundred horsemen to take shelter there, Gellias entertained 
them all in his house, and supplied them immediately With 
dry clothes, of which he had always a great quantity in hi§ 
wardrobe. This is understanding how to make a noble use 
of riches. His cellar is much talk^ of by historians, in which 
he had three hundred reservoirs hewn out of the rock, each 
of which contained a hundred amphors^^. 

b This great and opident city was besieged and at length 
taken by the Carthaginians. Its fall shook all Sicily, and 
spread a universal terror. The cause of its being lost was 
imputed to the Syracusans, who had but weakly succoured 
It Dionjfsius, who from that time had no other thoughts, 
than of his grand designs, and who was engaged though se- 
cretly in laymg the foundations of his future power, took ad- 
vantage of this favourable opportunity, and of the general 
complaints of Sicily against the Syracusans to render the 
magistrates odious, and to exclaim against their administra- 
tion. In a public assembly, held to consider of the present 
state d[ affairs, when nobody dared to open their mouths for 
fear of incurring the displeasure of the persons at the helm, 
Dionysius rose up, and boldly accused the magistrates d 
treason ; adding that it was his opinion, that they ought to 
be deposed immediately, without waiting till the td^m of 
their administration should expire. They retorted this au- 
dacity by treating him as a seditious person, and a disturber 
of the public tranquillity, and as such, laid a fine upon lum 
according to the laws. This was to be paid before ne could 
be admitted to speak ag^in, and Dionysius was not in a con- 
dition to discharge it. Philistus, one of the richest citizens, 
(who . wrote the histoiy of Sicily, which is not come down 
to us,) deposited the money, and exhorted him at the same 
time to give his opinion upon the state of affairs with all the 
liberty wliich became a citizen zealous for his country. 

a An amphon contained about seven gallons : a hnndred conseqaently con* 
•iited of Kven hnndrnd g;allons, or eleven hogiheadi, lereo fiaUoitk 
AA.M.8#98. Am. J. C. 406. 
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Dknyshis accordin^y resttmed his discourse with more 
vigour than before, lie had fang cultivated the habit of 
doquence, which he looked' upon "with reason as a talent 
very necessary in a republican government; especially with 
relation to his views of acquiring the people's mvour, and of 
condliatn^ them to his measures. He began with describe 
ing m a lively and pathetic manner the ruin of Agrigentum, 
a neig^ibooring city, and one in their alliance ; the deplora- 
ble extremity to which the inhabitants had been reduced, of 
quitting the place under the cover of the night ; the cries 
and laSientations of in&nts, and of aged and »ck persons, 
whom they had been obliged to abandon to a ferocious and 
merciless enemy ; and the cruel murder of all who had 
been left in the city, whom the barbarous victcx- dragged 
from the temples and altars of the ^ods, a feeble asylum , 
against the Carthagiman fiiry and impiety. He imputed all 
these evils to the treachery of the commanders of the army, 
who, instead of marching to the relief of Agrigentum, had 
retreated ^vith their troops : to the criminal protraction and 
delay (^ the magistrates, who had suffered themselves to 
be corrupted by Carthaginian bribes; and to the pride of 
the great and rich, who thought^ only of establishing their 
own power upon the ruins of their country's hberty. He 
represented Syracuse as composed of two difierent bodies ; 
the one, by thdr power and influence usurping all the dig- 
nities and wealth of the state ; the other, obscure, despised, 
and trampled under foot, bearing the sad yoke of a shame- 
fod servitude, and rather slaves than citizens. He concluded 
with saying, that the only remedy for so many evils was to' 
elect persons from amongst the people, devoted to then: 
interests, and who, not being capable of renderii^ them- 
selves formidable by thdr riches and authoritjr, would be 
solely eroploved for the public |;ood, and apply m earnest to 
the re-estabushment of liberty in Syracuse.^ 

This discourse was listened to with infinite pleasure, as 
all speeches are, which Matter the natural propensitv of in- 
feriors to complain of the government, wA was followed 
with the universal applause of the people, who always give 
themselves up bUnoly^ to those, who know how to deceive^ 
them under the speaous pretext of serving their interest. 
All the magistrates were deposed upon the spot, and others 
substituted in thdr room, with Diooysius at the head of 
them. 

This was only the first step to the tyrann;y, and he did not 
stop here. The success ot his undertaking inspired him 
witn new courage and confidence. He had also in view the 
displacing of the generals of the army, and having their 
power transferred to himself. The design was bold and 
P * 
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dangerous, and he set about it with address. Before he at- 
tacked them openly, he planted his batteries against them 
at a distance ; calumniating them by his emissaries to the 
people, and sparing no pains to render them suspected. 
He caused it to be whispered amongst the populace, that 
those commanders held secret intelligence with the enemy; 
that couriers ih disguise were frequently seen passing and 
re-passing : and that it was not to be doubted, but some 
conspiracy was on foot. He affected on his side not to see 
those leaders, nor to open himself to them at all upon the 
affairs of the public. He communicated none of his de- 
signs to them ; as if he was apprehensive of rendering hitn- 
sdf suspected by having any intercourse or correspcHidence 
with tliem. Persons of sense and discernment were not at 
a loss to discover the-tendency of these undermimng arts ; 
nor were they silent upon the occasion : but the common 
people, prejudiced in his favour, incessantly applauded and 
admired his zeal, and looked upon liim as uie sole protector 
and asserter of their rights and liberties. 

Another scheme, which he set at work with his usual ad- 
dressi was of very great service to hint, and exceedingly 
promoted his designs. There was a great number of banish' 
ed persons dispersed throughout Sicily, whom the iaction of 
the nobility of Syracuse had expelled the city at diflferent 
times, and upon different pretences. He knew what an ad- 
dition of strength so numerous a body of citizens would be 
to him, whom gratitude to their beneteictor, and resentment 
against those who had occasioned their banishment, the hope 
of retrieving thdr affairs, and of enriching themselves out of 
the spoils of their enemies, would render well calculated for 
the execution of his designs, and attach them unalterably to 
his person and interest. He apphed therefore earnestly to 
obtain their recal. It was given out that it was necessarj'^ to 
I'aise a numerous body of troops to oppose the progress of 
the Carthaginians, and the people foresaw with anxiety the 
expense, to which the new levies would amount. Dionysius 
took advantage of this favourable, conjecture and disposition 
of the public mind. He represented, that it was ridiculous 
to bring foreign troops at a great expense from Italy and 
Peloponnesus, whilst their own countiy would supply them 
with excellent soldiers, without being at any chai^ at all : 
that there were numbers of Syracusans in every part erf Sicily, 
who, notwithstanding the ill treatment they had I'ecdved, 
had always retained the hearts of citizens under the name^ 
and condition of exiles; that they preserved a tender affec- 
tion and inviolable fidelity for their countiy, and had chosen 
rather to wander about Sicily, without . upport or settlement, 
than to enrol themselves in tli2 armits ot the enemy, how^ 
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emei* advants^peous the ofiers to induce them to it had been. 
TIms discoarseof Dionysius had all the effect upon the peo- 
ple he, could have wished. His colleagues, who perceived 
plainly what he had in view, were afraid to contradict him ; 
rightly judging, that their opposition would not only pr:)ve 
ineffectual, but incense the people against them, and even ' 
augment the reputation of Dionysius, to whom it would leave 
the whole honour of recalling the exiles. Their return was 
therefore decreed, and they accordmgly came all to Syracuse 
tyithout losing time. 

A deputation from Gela, a city dependant on Syracuse, 
arrived about the same time, to demand that the garrison 
should be reinforced. Dionysius immediately marched thi- 
ther with 2000 foot and 400 horse. He found tlic city in a 
great commotion, and divided into two factions; one of the 
pec^le and the other of the rich and powerful. The latter 
havmg been tried in form, were condemned by the assembly 
to die, and to have their estates confiscated for the use cf the 
public. This confiscation was applied to pay off" the arrears, 
which had long been due to the former garrison, command- 
ed by Dexippus, the Lacedaemonian, and Dionysius promis- 
ed the troths he had brought with him from Syracuse to 
double the pay they were to receive from the city. This 
was attaching so many new creatures to himself. The in- 
habitants of Gela treated him with the highest marks of 
honour, and sent deputies to Syracuse, to return their tlianks 
for the important service that city had done them in sending 
.Dionysius thither. Having endeavoured in vain to bring 
Dexippus into his measures, he returned with his troops to 
Syracuse, after having promised the inhabitants of Gela, 
who used all means in thdr power to keep him amongst 
them, that he would soon return with more considerable 
aid. 

H^ arrived at Syracuse just as the people were coming out 
of the theatre, who ran in throngs al>out him, imjuiring with 
earnestness what he had heard of the Carthaginians. He 
answered, with a sad and objected air, that the city nourished 
far more dangerous and formidable enemies in her own bo- 
som ; that, whilst Carthage was making extraordinary pre- 
parations for the invasion of Syracuse, those, wlio were in 
command, instead of rousing the zeal and attention of the citi- 
zens, and setting every thing at work a^inst the approach of 
so potent an enemy, lulled them with trivial amusements and 
idle shows, and suffered the troops to want necessaries ; con- 
verting their pay to thdr private uses in a fraudulent man- 
ner, which was destructive to the public affairs ; that he had 
always suflSciently comprehended the cause of such a con- 
duct ; thait however it was not now upon mere cca\j©cture 
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but upon too evident proof, that his complsunts were ftwnd- 
ed ; that Imilco, the general of the Carthaginians, had sent 
an officer to him, under pretext of treating about a ransom 
of prisoners, but in reahty to prevail en him not to be too 
strict in examining into the conduct of his coDea^es; and 
that, if he -would not enter into the measures of Carthage, 
at least that he would not oppose them ; that, for lus p^^ 
he came to resign his command, and to abdicate his dig^t]^, 
that he might leave no room for injurious suspidons of his 
acting in concert and holding intelligence with traitors who 
sold the commonwealth. 

This discpurse, being rumoured amongst the troops and 
about the city, occa^oned great inquietude and alarm. The 
next da^ the assembly was summoned, and Dicnysius re- 
newed ms complaints against the generals, which were re- 
ceived with universal applause. Some of the assembly cried 
out that it was necessary immediately to appoint him gene- 
ralissimo, with unlimited power, and that it would be too 
late to have recourse to so salutary a measure when the 
enemy was at the ^tes of Syracuse; that the importance 
of the war with which they were threatened required such 
a leader ; that it was in the same manner formerly, that Ge- 
lon, when elected generalissimo, had defeated the Carthagi- 
nian army at Himera, which consisted of 300,000 men ; that, 
as ftir the accusation alleged against the traitors, it mighi be 
referred to another day, but that the present affair would 
admit no delay. Nor was it in fact delayed ; for the people 
(who, when once prejudiced, run headlong after their opi- 
nicHi without examining any thing) elected Dionysius gene- 
ralissimo with unlimited power that instant. In the same 
assembly he caused it to be decreed, that the soldiers' pay 
should be doubled; insinuating that the state would be am- 
ply reimbursed by the conquests which would be the conse- 
quence of that advance. This being; done, and the assembly 
dismissed, the Syracusans, upon cool reflection on what had 
passed, began to be in some consternation ; as if it had not 
been the effect of their own choice : and comprehended, 
though too late, that, fixxn the desire of preserving thdr li- 
berty, they had given themselves a master. 

Dionysius rightly judged the importance of takmg his 
measures before the people repenteq what they had done. 
There remained but one step more to the tyranny, whjcii 
was to have a body ai guards assigned him ; and that he ac- 
complished in the most artful and politic manner. He pro- 
posed that all the citizens under forty years q£ age, and ca- 
pable of bearing arms, sliould march with proviaons for 
thirty days to the city of Leontium. The Syracusans were 
at thtit time m possession of the place, and bad a garrison in 
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it. It vras full of fugitive and fomfa soldiers, who were 
very fit persons for the execution of his designs. He justly 
suspected, that the greatest part of the SyraCusans would 
not kSlow him. He set out nowever, and arriving in the 
night, encamped upon the plains near the city. It was not 
long before a great noise was heard throughout the whole 
camp. This tumult was raised by persons planted for that 
purpose by Dionysius. He afiected to believe that ambus- 
cades had been laid with design to assassinate him, and in 
great trouble and alarm retired for refuge into the citadel of 
Leontium, where he passed the rest of the night, after hav- 
ing caused a great number of fires to be lighted, and drawn 
around him such of the troops as he most confided in. At 
break of day the people assembled in a body, to whom, ex- 
pressing stul great apprehension, he explained the danger 
he had been in, and demanded permission to choose himself 
a. guard of 600 men for the security of his perscm. Pisistra- 
tus had set him the example long before, and had used the 
same stratagem when he made himself tyrant of Athens. 
His demand seemed very reasonable, and was accordingly 
complied with.' He chose out a thousand men for his guard 
upon tlie spot, armed them completely, equipped them mag- 
n&cei^y, and made them great promises for their encou- 
ragement. He also attached the foreign sddiers to his 
interest in a peculiar manner, by speaking to them with great 
freedom and affability. He made many removab and alter- 
ations in the troops, to secure the officeirs in his interest, and 
dismissed Dexippus to Sparta, as he distrusted him. At the 
same time he ordered a great part of the garrison, which he 
had sent to Gela,, to join him, and assembled, from all parts, 
fugitives, exiles, debtors, and criminals ; a train worthy of a 
tyrant. 

With this escort he returned to Syracuse, that trembled at 
his approach. The people were no IcMiger in a condition 
to oppose his undertatings or to dispute his authority. The 
city was fiil of foreign soldiers, and saw itself upon the point 
of being attacked by the Carthaginians. To strengthen 
himseU^the more in the tyranny, he espoused the daughter, 
of Hermocrates, the most powerful citizen of Syracuse, and 
who had contributed the most to the defeat ot the Athenians. 
He also gave his sister in marriage to PolyxenuS, bfother-in- 
law of Hermocrates. He afterwards summoned an assem- 
bly, in whflch he rid himself^ Daphneus and Demarchus, 
who had been the most active in opposing his usurpation. In 
this manner Dionysius, from a simple notary and a citizen of 
tlie lowest class, made himself absolute lord and tyrant (rf 
the greatest and most opulent dty of Sicily. 
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Skct. II. 

CQmmotkmt in SkUy and ai Syracuse againsi Diomfsius, 
HeJmdM meana to diaftei t&m, 

' Dionysius had a rude shock to sustain in the 1 
of his usurpation. The Carthamuans having be8ie8;ec[ Oela, 
he marched to its relief; and« after some unsuocessnilendea* 
vours against the enemy, threw himself into the place. He 
behaved there with little vigour, and aU the service he did the 
inhabitants was to make them abandon thdr dty in the night 
' and to cover their flight in person. He was suspected of 
acting in concert with the enemy, and the more, because 
they did not pursue lum, and tl^t he lost very few of lus £>- 
reign soldiers. All the inhabitants who remained atGela 
were butchered. Those of Camarina, to avoid the same fate, 
followed their example, and withdrew with all the eflfects 
they could carry away. The moving sight of aged persons 
matrons, young virgins, and tender inrants, hurried on beyond 
their strength, struck Dionysius's troc^ with compassion, 
and incensed them against the tyrant. Those he haa rsdsed 
in Italy withdrew to thdr own country, and the Syractisan 
cavalry, after having made a vain attempt to kill him upon 
the march, from his being surrounded with his forei^ers, 
pushed forwards, and having entered Syracuse, went direct- 
ly to his palace, which they plundered, using his wife at the 
same time with so much violence and ill treatment, that she 
^ed of it soon after. Dionysius, who had foreseen their de- 
sign, followed them close, with only 100 horse and 400 foot; 
and having made a forced ma^h of almost 20 leagues \ he 
arrived at midnight at the gate of Achradina, which he found 
shut ag^st liim. He set Hre to it, and opened himself a 
passage in that manner. The richest c^ the citizens ran 
thither to dispute his entrance, but were surrounded by the 
sddiers, and almost all of them kiUed. Dionysius having 
entered the city, put all to the sword that came in his way» 
plunda*ed the houses of his enemies, of whom he killed a 
great number, and forced the rest to leave Syracuse. The 
next morning the whole body of his troops arrived. The 
u^h:^ppy fugitives of Gela ana Camarina, out of horror for 
the tyrant, retired to the Leontines. Imilco having sent a 
herald to Syracuse, the treaty was concluded, which has 
been mentioned in the history of the Carthaginians c. By- 
one of the articles it was stipulated, that Syracuse should 
continue under the government of Dionysius : which con- 
firmed all the suspidons that had been concaved of him <'. 
This happened in the year Darius Nothus died. 

a XM» 1. ziii. p« S37, 231. b Four hundnd stadia. c VoL u 
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It was then he sacrificed to his rqpose and aecuxitf eveiy 
thiD^ that could give him umbrage. He knew, that, after 
having deprived the Syracusans of all that was dear to them, 
be could not fidl of incurring their utmost hatred ; and the 
fear,of the miseries he had to expect from it increased in the 
usurper in proportion to their abhorrence of him. He look- 
ed upon all nis new subjects as so many enemies, and be- 
^ed, that he could only avoid the dangers which surround- 
ed him on all ades, and dogged him in all places, by cuttine 
off one part of the people, to intimidate the other. He did 
not perceive, that, bv adding the cruelty of executions to the 
oppressiGn of the public, he only multiplied his enemies, and 
ioauced them, after the loss of their liberty, to preserve, at 
least, ti^dr own lives by attempts upon his. 

a Dionyslus, who foresaw that the Syracusans would not 
£ul to take advantage of the repose, m which the treaty 
latdy coDcluded with the Carthaginians had left them, to 
attempt the re-establishment of their liberty, neglected no- 
tlung on liis side to strengthen his power. He lortified the 

Cof the city, called the Isle, which was before very strong 
the nature of its situation, and might be defended by a 
moderate garrison. He surrounded it with good walls, 
flanked at due distances with high towers, and separated it 
io that manner from the rest of the city. To these works 
he added a strong citadel, to serve him for a retreat and re- 
fuge in case of accident, and caused a great number of shops 
aiid piazzas to be erected, capable of containing a consider- 
able multitude of inhabitants. 

As to the lands, he chose out the best of them, which he 
bestowed upon his creatures and the officers of his making; 
and distributed the rest in equal proportion amongst the citi- 
zens and strangers, including; amongst the former the slaves 
who had been made free. He divided the houses in the same 
manner, reserving those in the Isle for such of the citizens as 
he could most confide in, and for his strangers. 

After having taken these precautions for his securit]^, he 
began to th'mk of subjecting several fi*ee states of Sicily, 
which had aided the Carthaginians. He began with the 
siege of Herbessus. Tne Syracusans in his army, seeing 
their swords in their hands, thought it their duty to use them 
&r the re-establishment of thar liberty. At a time when 
they met in throngs to concert their measures, (xie of the 
officers, who took upon him to reprove them in harsh terms, 
was killed upon tiie spot, and his death served as a sigpnal for 
their revolt They sent immediately to i£tna for the horse, 
who had retired thither at the beginning of the revolution. 
Dionysius, alarmed at this motion, raised the siege, and 
aPiod^p.s3S,t4i, 
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marched directly to Syracuse, to keqj it in obccBence. The 
revolters followed him dose ; and, living seized upon the 
suburb E^ipolis, baired all communication with the country. 
They received aid from their allies both by sea and land, 
and, setting a price upon the grant's head, promised the 
freedom ofthe city to such of the strangers as should aban- 
don him. A great number came over to them ; whom they 
treated with the utmost fiivour and humanity. They made 
their machines advance, and battered the walls of Uie Isle 
vigorously, without giving Dionysius the least respite. 

The tyrant, finding himself reduced to extremities, aban- 
doned by the greatest part of the strangers, and shut up on 
the side of the country, assembled his friends to consult with 
them, rather by what kind of death he should put a glorious 
period to his career than upoi^the means of saving himself. 
They endeavoured to inspire*him with new courage, and 
-were divided in their o^nnions ; but at last the advice of Phi- 
listus prevailed, which was, that he should by no means re- 
nounce the tyranny. Dionysius, to gain time, sent deputies 
to the revolters, and demanded permission to quit the place 
with his adherents, whidi was granted, and five slups were 
allowed him to transport his followers and effects. He had, 
however, sent despatches secretly to the Campanians, who 
garrisoned the places in the possession of the Carthaginians, 
with offers of considerable reward, if they wouM come to 
his relief. 

The Syracusans, who, after the treaty, believed their bu- 
aness done and the tyrant entirely defeated, had disarmed 
part of their troops, and the rest acted with great indolence 
and little discipline. The arrival of the Campanians, to the 
number of twelve hundred horse, infinitely surprised and 
alarmed the city. After having beaten such as disputed their 
passage, they opened themselves a way to DicHiysius. At the 
same time, three hundred sc^diers more arrivea to his asast* 
ance : the face of things was then entirdjr altered, and terror 
and dejection changed sides. Dionysius, in a sally, drove the 
Syracusans vigorously as far as that part of the city called 
^eapdis. The slaughter was not very considerable, because 
he had given orders to spare those that fled. He caused the 
dead tobe interred, and gave those who had retired to^tna 
to understand, that they might return with entire security, 
promising entirely to forget the past Many came to Syra- 
cuse, but others did not think it advisable to confide in the 
&ith of a tyrant. The Campanians were rewarded to their 
satisfactioD, and (Ssmissed. 

The Lacedaemonians, at this time, took such measures ia 
regard to Syracuse as were most unworthy of the Spartan 
name. They bad lately subverted the Ul^r^ of Athens, and 
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declared publicly, m all the dties dependent upon them, 
against p«>ular government. They deputed one of thdr ci- 
tizens to Syracuse, ostensibly to express the interests they 
took in the misfortunes of that city and to dSSec it their aid, 
but in reality to confirm Dionysius in his resolution of sup- 
porting himsdf in the tyrannv ; expecting that from the m- 
crease of lus pK>wer he would prove of great advantage and 
support to th^ own. 

iJionysius saw, from what had so lately happened at Sy- 
racuse, what he was to expect from the people for the m- 
ture. Wlulst the inhabitants were employ^ abroad in ga- 
thering in their han^est, he entered thdr houses, and seized 
i^^xm all the arms he could find. He afterwards inclosed the 
citadel with an additional wall, fitted out abundance of ships, 
armed great numbers of strangers, and took all possible mea- 
S[ures to secure himself against the diss^ection of the Syracu^ 



After having made this provision for his safety at home^ 
he prepared to extend his conquests abroad; from whence 
he proposed to himself not mereljr the iiKrease of his do* 
minions and revenues, but the additional advantage of divert- 
ing his subjects frx>m feeling the loss of their liberty, by turn- 
ing their attention towards thdr ancient and always abhor- 
T&di enemy, and by employing them in loftv projects, military 
expeditions, and glorious exploits, to which Uie hopes of 
riches and plunder would be annexed. ^ He relied also on ac- 
quiring by this means the affection of his troops, and on se- 
curing the esteem of the people by the grandeur and success 
of his enterprises. 

Dionysus wanted ndther courage nor policy, and iiad all 
the oualities of a great general. He took, dther by force or 
fraud, l>^axos, Catana, Leontiam, and some « other towns in 
the neighbourhood of Syracuse, which for that reason, were 
very convenient for his purposes. Some of them he.treated 
with fevour and demency, to engage the esteem and confi- 
dence of the people : others he plundered to strike terror into 
the country. The inhabitants OffLeontium were transplanted 
to Syracuse. 

. These conquests alarmed the ndghbouring cities, whidi 
saw themselves threatened with the same mi&rtune. Rhe- 
gium, situate upon the opposite coast of the strait which di- 
vide? Sicily from Italy, prepared to prevent it, and entered 
mto an amance with the »rracusan exiles, who were very* 
numerous and induced the Messenians on the Sicilian side of 
the strait to aid them with a powerftil supply. They had 
levied a considerable army, and were upon the pomt of 
marching against Uie tyrant, when discord ardse amongst tbfi 
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troops andicadcred the «nti{i|Nrite Hxu^e. ItterBii&aie& 
in a treaty of peace aiKl aU]aiK:e between Dknyaiw tlie 
two cities. 

He had long revolved a great design in his mind, which 
was to ruin the CarthagM&n power in Sicily^ a gireat obsta^ 
de to bis own, as his discontented snl^ects never failed of 
findbag a secure refiige in the towns dependent iqxm that na- 
tion. The occurrence of a plague which had lately ravaged 
Caithage, and extremely diminished its strength, seemed to 
supply a fevoorable opportuni^ for the execution of his de-- 
sign. But« as a man cf abiUt}% he loiew that the greatness of 
the preparations oujj^t to correapond with that of an enter- 
prise, to assure the succeas of it ; and be took his measures in a 
manner, which shows the extent of his views, and extiaor- 
dmary capacity. He, therefore, used uncommon pains and 
application, conscious t^ the war, into which he was going 
to enter with one of the most powerful nations then in the* 
worid, might be of long dutatkiw and he attended with coit- 
sequences of the utmost importance. 

• His first care wa« to bivig to Syracuse, as wdl from the 
cmquered cities in Sicily as from (Greece and Italy^ a great 
number of artisans and workmen of all kinds ; whan he in- 
duced to come thither by the lure of great gain and reward,^ 
the oertain means of engaging the most ssilful persooB in 
every profession. He caused an infimte number of arms of 
all ki^ds to be forged, swords, javeUns, lances, partisans, hel'- 
nicts, cuirasses, tocklers ; all after the manner of the naticix 
by whom they were to be worn. He built also a great num- 
ber of galleys, thathad from three to five benches of rowers, 
and were cf an entirely new invention ; with abundance of 
barks and other veasels for the transportation of troopa and 
provisions. 

The whole city seemed but one workshop* and contiaoally 
resounded with the mnseof the several artisans. Not only 
the porches of the temples, the piaaxas, porticos, places of 
exercise, and public squares, but even private houses of any 
extent, were fvSX of workmen. Dionysius had distributed 
them with admirable order. Each ^>ecies of artists, divided 
by streets and districts, had their overseers and inspectors^ 
who by their presence and directicnprQiiioted and con^eted 
the works. Dionysius himsdf was perpetuallv amongst the 
workmen, stimulating and eneouragmg them, oy prsuse, and 
rewards in proportion to their merit He knew how to oon- 
kr difib^nt marks of honour mMir then,, according as they 
disdneuished themselves by their ingtnui^ ot industiy . He 
would even make some of them dine with him at hia own ta* 
1))^ where he oitertained them with the fiitedom and kipd^ 
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of a ineaA. • Uh'foMy sold, dutt hdioQr moriihes 
the arts and adeoces, and that men of all ranks and CQodi- 
tioDs are anknated by the love of skny. The prince, who 
Imowslunv to pot I3ie two gt«at flimngs and ttmrat incen- 
tives of the faiiman sool, interest and i^oiy, in moBcn under 
prof>er iTgulations, will soon niake all aru and sciences flou- 
tish in his kinfidjDm, and fill it at a small expense with per- 
aoos who excd in everjT profession. And this happened now 
at Syiacoae, where a sinele person, of great ability in the ait 
;of |^vieniin(j[, excited such ardour and emnlatkin amongst the 
artificersas It is not easy to imagine or describe. 
. DionyamsappUed himself more particularly to naval ^- 
fiurs. . lie knew that Corinth had invented the art of build- 
ii^ galfies widi three and five benches of oars, and was am- 
bitious of acqinring for Syracuse, a Corinthi^ colony, the 
^ory of bringing that art to perfectian ; whk^h he efllected. 
The timber lor building his galleys was brought, part of it 
from Italy, where it was drawn on carriages to the sea-side, 
and from thence shipped to Syracuse, and part from mount 
iEtna, wliich at that 'time produced abunoance of pane and 
fir-trees. In a short time a fleet of 200 galleys was seen to 
rise;, as it were, ail at once out of the earth ; and 100 others 
formeriy built were refitted by his order ; he caused also 160 
sheds to be erected within the gpeat port, each of them capa- 
ble of containing two galleys, and 159 more repaired. 

The sight of such a fleet, built in so short a time, and fit- 
ted out with so much magnificence, would have given reason 
to believe, that all Sicily had united its labours and revenues 
in accomplishing so great and expensive a work. On the 
other aide, the view of such an incredible auancity of arms 
newly made, would have inclined one to thuik, that Diony- 
aius had solely employed himsdf in providii^ them, and exK 
h^HSted his treasures in the expense. Tiiey consisted of 
140/)00 shields, and as many helmets and swords ; and up- 
wards of 14,000 cuh-asses, finished with all the art and ele- 
gance iihaghiable. They were intended for the horse, for, 
%e tribunes and centurions of the foot, and for the fordgn 
troops, who had the guard of his person. Darts, arrows, 
and umces, were mnamerable, and engines and machines of 
var in proportion to'^ie rest of the preparations. 

The fleet was to be manned bv an e^ual number of citi- 
zens andstrangers. Dionysius did not thmk of raising trocps 
till all Ins prq>aration8 were complete. Syracuse and ttie 
cities in its dependence supplied him with part of his forces. 
Many came firam Greece, and especially mm Sparta. The 
considerable pay he offered brought sokliers in crowds from 
aiU parts to enlist in his service. 

« BooM^lit STtcttOmaBiffNi iMentvMiral itadbi glMte. Cic Tom. qq«% 
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He omitled none of the precautions neceflaaiy to ensure 
the success of his enterprise ; the importaiice as well as- ibfe 
difficulty of which was well known to him. He was not i^- 
fiorant that every thing depends upon the zeal and affection 
of the troops for their general, and applied himself particu- 
larly to gain the hearts, not of his own subjects only, but of all 
the inhabitants of Sicily, and was wonderfully successful in 
his attempts. He had entirely changed his behaviour for 
some time. Kindness, courtesy, .clemency, a disposition to 
do good, and an obliging and insinuating deportment to aU, 
had taken place of Uiat haughty and impenous air, and ii»- 
humanity, which had rendered him so odious. He was so 
entirely altered, that he did not seem to be the same man. 

Whilst he was ha^t^ng his preparations for war, and 
studying to attain his Subjects' affections, he meditated an 
aUiance with two powerful cities, Rhegium and Messina^ 
which were capable of disconcerting his great de»gns by a 
formidable diversion. The league formed against iiim by 
those cities some tune before, though without any effect, gave 
him some uneasSness. He therefore thought it necessary to 
make sure of the amity of them both. He presented the 
inhabitants of Messina with a considerable quantity of land, 
vhich was situate in their neighbourhood, and lay very com"- 
modiously for them. To give the people ai Rhegium an 
instance of his esteem and regard for them, he sent ambas- 
sadors to desire that they would give him one of their citi- 
zens in marriage. He had lost his first wife in the popular 
commotion, as before related. 

Dionyaius, sensible that nothing establishes a throne more 
effectually than the prospect of a successor, who may enter 
into the same designs, have the same interest, pursue the, 
same plan, and observe the same maxims of government; 
todL the opportunity of the present traCnquillity df his affairs 
to contract a double marris^, m order to have a successor, 
to whom he mi^ht transfer the sovereignty, which had ccst 
him so many toils and dangers to acquire. 

The peq)le of Rhegium, to whom Dionysus had first 
applied, having called a council to take his demand into 
consideratic n, came to a resolution not to contract any alli- 
ance with a tyrant ; and for their final answer returned, that 
thev had only the hangman's daughter to give him. The 
raillery was home and cut deep. We shall see in the se- 
quel how dear that city paid for their jest 

The Locrians, to whom Dicnysius sent the same ambas-* 
sadors, did not show themselves so difficult and delicate, but 
sent him, for a wife, Doris, the daughter of one of their most 
iUustrious citizens. He caused her to be brought from Locns 
in a galley with five benches of rowers of extraordinary 
"•^aenihceQcey and glittering in every part with gold and ai{« 
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<ver. Heniiined,attliesametime,Aristoiiiache,daufi^^ 
<sf H^pftriimSf the most ixmsiderable and wmerfvl or the 
citizens of Syracuse, and sister of Dion, of Wfaooi much will 
betiddheraalter. ^le was braiig^ to his palace in a chariot 
f^teawnb)r finr white hones, which was thenasinguka' mark 
of dMnetion.. The fioptials of both were cek&rated the 
same dav, widi universal rejoicmgs throughout the whole 
d^, ami attended widi feasts and presents of incrediUe 
ssagmftcenoe. 

it was contrary to the mamiers and universal custom of 
the western naiiqns from all antiquity that he espoused two 
wivesatonce; taking in this, as in every thing eUiie, the liber- 
ty assumed l^ tyrants, of setting themselves above all laws. 

Dionysius seemed to have an equal afiection 'for the two 
wives, without nving tiie preference to either, to remove 
allcaeuse of jealou^ and discord. The people of Syracuse 
. reported, that he preferred his own country-woman to the 
foreigner ; buit the latter had the good fortune first to bring 
her hudiand ajon, which supported him not a little against 
the4»bal8andintr%ueaoft^eSyracu8ans. Aristomache was 
along time without any symptoms of child-bearing ; though 
Dionysius desh^ so ounestly to have issue by her, that he ijut 
the mother of hisLocrian wife to death, accusing her i^hin- 
dern^ Anstomache from conceiving by witchcnft and sop- 

Aristomache^s brother was the cdebrated Dion, in great 
GStimatkn vMk DioiWBtus. He was at first obliged for his 
credit to his sister's favour; but, having afterwards given 
proofs of h^ great capacity in many instances, his own merit 
nukde him much bdiovcQ and rej^irdod by the tyrant. 
Amongst the other marks which Diony mus gave him of his 
confidence, he ordered lus treasurers .to suK>fy him, without 
ferther orders, with whatever money he should demand, 
provided they informed him the same day they paid it. 

Dion hadnaturally agreatand most wftle soul. A happy 
acddent had conduced to inspire and confirm in him the most 
elevated sentiments. It was a kind of chance, or rather, as 
Plutarch says, a peculiar providence, which laid at a distance 
the foundations of the Syracusan liberty, that brou^t Plato^ 
the most cdebrated of philosophers, to Syracuse. Dion be- 
came bis fiiend and disople, and made great improvements 
from his lessons : for, though brought up m a lusmnous and 
vcduptuous court, where rac supreme good was made to 
consKt in pleasui^ and magnificence, he had no sooner heard 
the precepts of his new master, and imbibed a .taste of the 
philosophy that inculcates virtue, than Ms soul was inflamed 
with the love of it. Plato, in one of his letters, gives this glo- 
rious testimony of him ; that he had never met with a young 
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man, vepan livlioin his dacourses made so' great an impres- 
sion, or who had comprehended his principles with so much 
quickness and vivacity. 

As Dion was voung and inexperienced, observing the £bi- 
cility with which Plato had changed his taste and inclina- 
tions, he imagined, with aimplici^ enough, that the same 
reasons would have the same effects upon the. mind of Die- | 
nysius, and from that opinion could not rest till he had pre* 
vailed upon the tyrant to hear and converse with him. i>io- 
nysius consented : but the lust of tyrannic p^wer had taken i 
too deep a root in his heart to be ever eramcated from it. It I 
was a like an inddible dye, that had penetrated his inmost 
soul, from whence it was impos^ble ever to efface ft. 

Though A the stay of Plato^at the court made no alteration | 
in Dionysius, the latter still continued to give Dion the same 
marks of his esteem and confidence, aiid even to oidure^ 
"without taking offence, the freedom with which he spoke to , 
him. Dionjrsius, ridiading one da)r the govemmeDtot Gelon, 
formerly kmg of Syracuse, and saying, in allusion to his name, 
that he had been the katghmg-atock^aS SicUy, the whole 
court greatly admired, and took no small pains to praise the 
quaiutness and delicacy of the concdt, insipid and flat as it 
was, and indeed as puns and quibbles generally are. Dion 
took it in a serious sense, and was so bold as to represent to 
him, that he was in the wrong to talk in that mannbr of a 
prince, whose wise and equitable conduct had been the 
model of a perfect government, and given the Syracusans a 
£ivourable opinion of monarchical power. '' You reign," add^ 
ed he, *' ana are trusted for Gelon's sake ; but, for your 
sake, no man will ever be trusted after you." It was much, 
that a tyrant should sufier himself to be talked to in such a 
manner with impunity. 

Sect. IIL 

Dkmysiua declares war agamat the Carthagmiana. Various 
aucceaa of it, 

Dionynus seeing his great preparations were now complete, 
and that he was in a condition to take the field, pubhcly 
cmened his design to the Syracusans, in oixter to interest 
them the more in the success of the enterprise, and told 
them that it was his intention to make war against the Car- 
thaginians. He represented that people as the perpetual 
and .uveterate enemy of the Greeks, and especially c^those 
who inhabited Sicily ; that the pl^e, which had lately 

o Tnv Pajnv in divsvra rflf nfpavvi<)©», fv woKKa xp6^(p Stwrovoi^v ia-av 
jKii 6\><t(wtvicv Aponiisj ^i dvKU 5rt 5ti rflv xP'f>r««>v dvTAau^avcaOai 
Ju>i Piut io Moral. ^779. 
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wasted Caith^e, aflorded a fiivoarable opportanity whidi 
ought not to be neglected ; that the people m subjectioi^ to 
so cruel a power waited only the signal to declare agahist it ; 
that it would be glorious for Syracuse to reinstate Qie Gre-* 
cian dtie^ in their liberty, after having so long groaned un- 
der the yoke of the Barbarians; that, in declaring war at 
present against the Carthaginians, they only antic^ted them 
by a short time; ance, as soon as they had retrieved their 
losses, they would not M to attack Syracuse with all their 
forces. 

The assembly were unanimously of the same opiniaw 
Their ancient and natural hatred of the Barbarians, their 
anger and resentment against them for having given Syra- 
cuse a master, and the nope that wi^ arms in their hands 
they might find some occasion of recovering their liberty, 
imited them in their suffrages. The war was resolved without 
.any opposition, and it began that very instant. There were, 
as wdl in the city as the port, a grwit number of Carthagi- 
laaas, who, reWing upon the &ith of treaties and Uie peace, 
.exercised traffic, and thought themselves in security. The 
populace, bv Dionysius's authority, upon the breaking up of 
the assembly, ran to their houses and ships, plundered their 
goods, and carried off their effects. They met with the same 
treatment throughout Sicily ; to which murders and mas- 
sacres were added bv way of reprisal for the many cruelties 
committed by the Barbarians upon those they conquered, 
and to show them what they had to expect, if they continu- - 
ed to make war with the same inhumanity. 

o After this bloody execution, Dionysius sent a letter by a 
herald to Carths^e, m which he si^iified, that the Svracusans 
declared war against the Carthagmians, if they did not with- 
draw their ^rrisons from all the Grecian dties held by them 
in i^ly . The reading of this letter, which took place first 
in tlie senate, and afterwards in the assembly of the people, 
occaaoned an uncommon alarm, as the pestilence had re- 
duced the city to a deplorable condition. However, they 
were not dismayed, and prepared for a vigorous defence. 
They raised troops with the utmost diligence, and Imilco set 
out immediately to put himself at the head of the Cartha- 
ginian army in Sicily. 

Dionysius cxi his side lost no time, and took the field with 
his army, which daily increased by the arrival of new troops, 
whit came to join him from all parts. It amounted to four- 
score thousand foot and three thousand horse. The fleet con- 
sisted of two himdred galleys, an. five hundred barks laden 
with provisions and maehines of war. He opened the cam- 
paign with the siege oi Moty a, a fortified town belonging to the 
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Carthai^iibiiB, noar Moimt Bfyx. in a little vlfUBd fiai»etiito 
mojnethiai ftouarter of a league* from the contiiietit, to wUcS 
it was joinea by a small neck of land, « which the beaeged 
immediatdv cut throi^h, to prevent the aj^roaches of the 
enemy on tiiat side. 

Dionysius having leit die care of the si»e to Lepdnes, who 
commanded the met^ went with his land-forces to attack the 
places in alliance with the Carthaginians. Terrified by the 
approach of so numerous an army, they all surrendered ex- 
cept five, which were Ancyra, Solos, * Palermo, Segesta, 
and Entdla. The last two places he besieged. 

Imilco, however, to make a diversion, detached ten galleys 
of his fleet, with orders to attack and surprise in the night 
all the vessels which remained in the port of S^racuise. 
The commander of this expedition entered the port accord- 
ing to his orders, without meeUng with resistance, and after 
having sunk a g^^ part of the vessels, which he fixmd there^ 
retired well satisfied ¥rith the success of his enterprise. 

Dionysius, after having; wasted the enemy's country, rer 
turned, and sat down with his whole army before Mo^ ; 
smd, having employed a great number of hands m making 
dams and moles, hie restored the neck of land, and brought 
forward his engines on that side. The place was attacked 
with the utmost vigour, and equally well defended. After 
the besiegers had passed the breach and entered the city, the 
be^e^ed persisted a great while in defoiding themselves 
with mcredible valour ; so that it was necessary to pursue 
and drive them from house to house. The scddierB, enraged 
at so obstinate a defence, put all before them to the sword ; 
age, youth, wom«i» children, nothing was spared, excq>t 
those >iirho had taken refuge in the temjdes. The town was 
abandoned to the soldiers' discretion ; Piony sius being pleased 
with an occasion of attaching the troops to his service by the 
allurement and hc^ of gain. 

The Carthaginians made an extraordinary eficMrt the next 
year, and raised an army of 300^000 foot and 4000 horse. 
The fleet under Mago's command consisted of 400 gallj^s, 
and upwards of 600 vessels laden with provisions and engines 
of war. Imilco had given the captains of the fleet his or- 
ders sealed up, which wei*e not to be opened till they were 
out at sea. He had taken iMs precaution, that h» designs 
might be kept secret, and to prevent woes from sending in- 
formation of them to Scily. The rendezvous was at Paler- 
mo ; where the fleet arrived without much loss in thdr pas- 
sage. Imilco took Eryx by treadiery, and soon after com- 
pelled Motya to sunender. Messina seemed to him a place 
of importance, because it might fiivour the landing of troops 
a Six ftadiiior fbrloDgfc dPrnwrmui. 
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from Italy in Sicily, and bar the passage of those that should 
come from Peloponnesius. After a long and vigorous defence 
it feU into his hands, and some time after he entirely demo- 
lished it. 

DicMiysius, teeing lus forces extremely inferior to the ent:* 
my, retired to Syracuse. Almost all the people of Sidly, 
who hated him from the beginnine, and were only reconciled 
to him in appearance and out of fear, took this occasicm t6 
quit his party, and to join the Carthaginians. The tyrant 
levied new troops, and gave the slaves their liberty, that 
they might serve on boai'd the fleet. His army amounted to 
3G,000 loot and 3000 horse, and his fleet to 108 galleys With 
these forces he took the field,and removed about eight leagues 
from Syracuse. Imilco continued to advance wi9i his land- 
army, followed by his fleet, that kept near the coast When 
he arrived at Naxos, he could not continue his march upon 
the sea-side, and was obliged to take a long compass round 
mount ^tna, which by a new eruption had set the countiy 
about it on fire and covered it with ashes. He ordered his 
fleet to wait his coming up at Catana. , Dionysius, apprised 
of this, thought the opportunity favourable tor attacking it, 
whilst separated from the land-forces, and whilst his own, 
drawn up in battle upon the shore, might be of service to 
animate andsupport his fleet. - The scheme was wisely con- 
certed, but the success not answerable to it. Leptines, his 
admiral, having advanced inconsiderately with SO galleys, 
contrary to the opinion of Dionysius, who had particularly 
I'ecommended to hiim notto divide his forces, at first sunk se- 
veral of the enemy's ships, but, upon being surrounded by 
the 'greater number, was forced to fly. His whole fleet fol- 
lowed Ws example, and was warmly pursued by the Car- 
thaginians. Mago detached boats foil of soldiers, ,with or-* 
ders to kill all tliat endeavoured to save themselves, by swim^ 
ming to shore. The land-army, drawn up there, saw t^em 
perish miserably without bein^ able to give them any assist- 
ance. The loss on the side of the Sidlians was very great ; 
more than 100 galleys being dther taken or sunk, and 20,000 
men perishing either in the battle or the pursuit. 

The Sicilians, who were afraid to shut themselves up in 
Syracuse, where they could not fail of being besieged very 
soon, solicited Dionysius to lead them against Imilco, whom 
so bid an enterprise might disconcert ; besides whidi, they 
^oold find his troops fatigued with their long and forced 
march. The proposal pleased him at first ; but upon re- 
flecting, that Mago, with the victorious fleet, might in the 
mean time advance and take Syracuse, he thought it more 
advisable to return thither ; which was the occasion of Mv^ 
losing abundance of his troops, who deserted m numbers a^ 
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dllsides. Inulco» after a mareh of two days, arrived at Ca- 
tana, where he halted some days to refresh his arm3r, and 
refit his fleet, which had suffered excee^gly by a violeiit 
storm. 

« He then marches to Syracuse, and made lus fleet enter 
the port in triumph. More than 200 galleys, adorned with 
the spoils of the enemy, made a noble appearance as they 
advanced ; the crews forming a kind of concert by the uni- 
form and regular order they observed in the motion of their 
oars. They were followed by an infinite number of smaller 
vessels ; so that the port, vast as it was, was scarce capable 
of containing them ; the whole sea being in a manner cov- 
ered with sails. At the same time en the other side appear- 
ed the land-army, composed, as has been said, of 300,000 
foot and 4000 horse. Imilco pitched his tent in the temple 
of Jupiter, and the, army encamped around, kt soinewnat 
more than half a league's ^ distance from the dty. It is.easy 
to judge the ctsnsternation and alarm with which such a pros- 
poet inspired tlie Syracusans. The Cartha^nian general 
advanced with his troops to the walls to offer the dty battle, 
and at the same time seized upon the two remaining c ports 
by a detachment of 100 galleys. As he saw that the ^rra- 
cusans did npt make the least movement, he retired, con- 
'^ented for the present with th^ enemy's avowal of thdr weak- 
ness. For 30 days together be laid waste the country, cut- 
tmg down all the trees, and destroying all be&re Mm. He 
then made himsdf master of the suburb called Achra^oa, 
and plundered the temples of Ceres and Proserpine. Fore- 
seeing that the siege might probably be of long duration, he 
intrenched his camp, and inclosed it with strong walls, aiter 
having demolished Jbr that purpose all the tombs; smd, 
amongst others, that of Gelon and his wife Demarate, which 
was a most ma^;nificent monument. He built three fsrts at 
some distance finom each other ; the first at Plemmyra, the 
second towards the middle of the port, the tliird near the 
temple of Jupiter, in order to secure his magazines of com 
and wine. He sent also a great number of small vessds to 
Sardinia and Afnca to fetch provisions. 

At the same time arrived Pdyxenus, whom his brother-in- 
law Dionyaus had despatched before into Italy and Greece 
for all the aid he could obtain, and he brought with him a 
Aeet of 30 ships, commanded by Pharacides, a LacedaAno- 
nian. This rdnforcement came very seasonably, and gave 
the Syracusans new spirit Upon sedn^ a bark laden with 
provisions for the enemy, they detached hve ^leys and took 
It. The Carthaginians gave them chase with 40 sail ; the 
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SpracQsans advanced with tiicir whde fleet, and in the bat- 
tie made themselves masters of the admiral-galley, damag- 
ed manv others, took 24^ parsued the rest to the place where 
thdr wnole fleet rode« smd offered them battle a second tfane^ 
which the CarthiE^inians, discouraged by the check they had 
received, were afl^ to accept. 

The Sjraciisans, emboldened by so miexpected a victory, 
retiimed to the city with the gall^s they had taken, and en- 
tered it in a kind of triumph. Animated by this success, 
which could be only ascribed to their vakxir, for Dionysius 
was then absent with a small detachment of the fleet t» 
procure provisions, attended by Leptines, they encouraged 
each other, and, seidng themselves with arms in their hands, 
th^ reproached one another with cowalxlice, ardently ex- 
clamimg, that the time was come for throwmg off the shame- 
fiU yoke of servitude and resuming their ancient liberty. 

Whilst they were in the nndst of these discourses, £&* 
persed in small parties, the tyrant arrived; and, having 
summoned an assembly, he congratulated the Syracusans 
upon their late victory, and promised in a short time to not 
an end to the war and deliver them from the enemy, lie 
was goin^ to dismiss the assembly, when Theodorus, one of 
the most illustriotts of the citizois, a person of sense and 
valour, took upon him to speak, and to declare boldly for 
ia)erty. " We are told." said he, " of restoring peace, ter- 
" minaidng the war, and of bemg delivered from the enemy. 
*' What signifles such language from Dionyuus f Can we- 
'' consider as peace die jwretched state of davfery to which 
*^ he has reduced us ^ Have we any enemy more to be dread- 
" ed than the tyrant who subverts our liberty, or a war more 
^ cnxA than that he has made upon us for so maov years^ 
" LH Imilco conquer, he will content himself with laying 
'< a tribute upon us, and leave us the exercise of our laws : 
** the tyrant that enslaves us knows no other than avarice, 
^ his cruelty, his ambition! The temples of the gods rob- 
*' bed by his sacrilegious hands, our goods made a prey, and 
** our lands abandoned to his instruments ; our persons daily 
*' exposed to the most shameful and cruel treatment; the 
" blood of so many citizens shed in the midst of us and be- 
'* fore our eyes; these are the fruits of his reign, and the 
^ peace he obtains for us ! Was it for thb support d our 
^* ubertKS he built von. dtidd i that he has enclosed it with 
» such strong walls and high towers, and has called in for 
** lus gmurd that tribe of strangers and Barbarians who in- 
«* suit us with impunity ^ How long, O Syracusans^ shaH we 
^ suffer such inmgnities, more insupportable to the brave 
** and generous than death itself! Bold and intrei»d against 
1' the eoeray akrond, shall we always treable like cowards 
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^' in the presence of a tsrrant? Providence* which has agah 
** put arms into our hauds^ directs us in the use of thei&l 
*' aparta, and the other cities in our alliance, who ^lory b 
" being free and independent, would deem us unworthy of 
** the Grecian name if we had any other sentiments. Let 
** us show that we do not d^enerate from our ancestors. 
" If Dionysius consents to retire from amongst us, let us 
*' open him our gates, and let him take along with him what* 
•* ever he pleases; but, if he persists in the tyranny, lefe 
'f him experience what effects the love of liberty has upon 
^ •* the.brave and resolute." 

After this speech, all the Syracusans, in suspense betwixt 
hope and fear, looked earnestly upon tlidr allies, and parti* 
cutarlv upon the S])artans. Pharacides, who ciAmand€d 
their fleet, rose up to speak. It was expected that a citizen 
of Sparta would declare in fevour of liberty : but he did 
qinte the reverse, and told them, that his republic had sent 
him to aid the Syracusans and Dionysius against the Car* I 
thaginiahs, and not to make war upon Dionysius, or to sub- 1 
vert his authority. This answer confounded the Syracusans, 
and the tyrant's euard arriving at the same time, the assem* 
Uy broke up. Dionysius, peceiving more than evec what 
he had to fear, used all his endeavours to ingratiate himself 
with the people, and to attach the citizens to his interests; 
leaking presents to some, inviting others to eat with him, 
and affecting upon all occasions to treat them with kindness i 
and familiarity. 

. A It must have been about this time that Polyxenua, .Dio*l 
i\ysius's brother-in-law, who had married his sister Tbesta, i 
liaving without doubt declared ag^nst him in this conspi- 
racy, fled from Scilv for the preservation of his life, and to 
avoid filing into the tyrant^ hands. Dionysius sent for 
his sister, and bitterly reproached her for not apprising him 
of her husband's intended flight, as she could not oe ignorant 
of it. She replied, without expressbg the least surprise or 
fear, " Have 1 then appeared to you so bad a ^ife, and of 
** so mean a soul, as to have abandoned my husband in his 
** flight, and not to have desired to share in his dangers and 
•* misfortunes ? No ! I knew nothing of it ; or I ^ould have 
" been much happier in being called in all places the wife. 
•* of Pdyxenus the exile, than, in Syracuse, the sister of the 
** tyrant." Dionysius could not but admire an answer so 
full of spirit and generosity ; and the Syracusans in general 
were so charmed with her virtue, that, after the tyranny 
was suppressed, the same honours, equipage, and tram of a 
quceii, which slie had before, were continued to her during 
her We; and, after her death, the whole people attended 
«rittt.iai>ioii.p,96ir 
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t««r body to the tomb, and honoared her fiuieral with an 
eaUraordinary concourse. 

On.the side of the Carthaginians, affairs began to take a 
new appeanuice on a sudden. Th^ had committed an ir- 
retrievable error in not attacking Syracuse upon their arrivid* 
and in not taking advantage of the consternation which Uie 
s^ht of their fleet and army, equally formidable, had occa- 
sioned. At present the plague, which was looked upon as a 
punishment sent from heaven for their plundermg of temples 
and demolishing of tombs, had destroyed great numbers of 
their army in a short time. I have described the extraordi- 
jiary symptoms of it in the history of the Cartha^nians*. 
To add to that misfortune, the Syracusans, being mformed 
of thdr ullhappy condition, attacked toem in the night by ses 
and land. The surprise, terror, and even haste, they were 
in to put themselves into a posture of defence threw them 
into new difficulty and confusion. They knew not on which 
skie to send relief; all being equallv m dan^r. Many of 
their vessels were sunk, and others almost entirely disabled, 
and a much greater number destroyed by fire. The old 
men, women, and children, ran in crowds to the walls, to be 
witnesses ci that scene of horror, and lifted up their hands 
towards heaven, returning thanks to the gods for so si^al a 
protection of their city. The slaughter within and without 
the camp and on board the vessels was great and dreadful, 
and ended only with the day. 

Imilco, reduced to despair, ofifered Dionysius secretly 
three himdred thousand crowns* for permis^on to redre in 
the night with the remains of his army and fleet The ty- 
rant, who was not displeased with leaving the Carthaginians 
some resource, to keep his subjects in continual awe, gave 
his coDsebt; but only for the citizens of Carthage. Upon 
which Imilco set out with the Carthaginians, and onlv 40 ships» 
leaving the rest of his troops behind. The Coriutniam, Jjs- 
covering, from the noise and motion of the galleys, that Imil- 
co was making off, sent to inform Dionysius of his flight,, 
who affected ignorance of it, and gave immediate orders to 
pursue him ; but, as thev saw that those orders were but 
Kwly executed, they followed the enemy themselves, and 
laiik several vessels of their rear guard. 

Dionysius then marched out with his troops ; but, before 
hdr arrival, the Lilians in the Carthaginian service had 
ttired to their several countries. Having hrst posted troops 
D all the passes, he advanced directly to the enemy's camp, 
bough it was not quite day. The Barbarians, who saw them- 
lelves cruelly abandoned and betrayed by Imilco and the Si« 
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cHianSy loft courage and tied. Some of them were taken by 
thetroqps in the passes; others laid do^vn their armsaixl 
asked quarter. Tlie Iberians alone drew up, ^and sent at 
herald to capitulate with Dionysius, who incoiporated thena. 
into his guards. The rest were all made prisoners. 

Such was the fate of the Carthaginians ; which ^ows, 
says the historian «, that humiliation treads upon the heels 
of pride, and that those, who are too much puffed up wit!i 
their power and success, are soon forced to confess their 
weakness and vanity. Those haughty victors, masters of 
almost aU Sidly, who looked upon Syracuse as already their 
own, and entered at first triumphant into the great port, in- 
sulting the citizens, are now reduced to fly shamefiiUy under 
the covert of the night ; dragging awav with them the sad 
ruins and miserable remains of their neet and army, and 
trembling for the fate of their native countrye Imiloo, who 
had neither regarded the sacred refuge of temples nor the 
inviolable sanctity of tombs, after having left 150,000 men 
unburi«i in the enemy's country, returns to perish miserably 
at Carthage, avenging upon himself by his death the con- 
tempt he had expressed Tor gods and men. 

Dionysius who was suspicious of the strangers in his ser- 
vice, removed 10,000 of tnem, and, under the pretence of 
rewarding their merit, gave them tlie city of Leontium, wtuch 
was in reality very commodiously situated, and an advan- 
tageous settlement. He confided the guard of Ins person to 
oUier foreigners and the slaves whom he had made iree. 
He made several attempts upon places in Scily and in the 
ndghbouring country, especially ajg;ainst Rh^um ». The, 
people of luly, seeing themselves m danger, entered into ai 
powerful alliance to put a stop to his conquests. The sac^ 
cess was tolerably equal (m both sides. 

c About this time the Gauls, who some months belbre hai 
burnt Rome, sent deputies to IKonysius to make an aUiano 
with him. He was at that time in Italy. The advices hi 
had received of the great preparations making by the Caf 
thagpnians for war obliged Mm to return to ^cily. 

In &ct the Carthagmians, having set on foot a nomera 
army, under the conduct of Mago, made new eflbrts again 
Syracuse, but with no better success than the fonne 
Thev terminated in an accommodation with Ifionyaus. 

^ He attacked Rheg^um again, and at first received i 
inconaderable check. But, having gained a great vkti 
ry agamst the Greeks of Italy, in which he took nxve ihi 
10,000 prisoners, he dismissed t^em ail without ransom, coi 
trary to their expectation ; with a view of detaching t| 
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Italians from the interests of Rheg^um, and of dit8clvih|; a 
powerful league, which might have defeated his dej^gns 
against that city. Having by this act of &voar and fiene- 
rosity acquired the good opinion of all the ii^iabitants <? the 
country, and from enemies made them his friends and allies, 
he returned a^nst Rhegium. He was extremdy incensed 
gainst that ci^ upon account of their refusing to give him 
one of thdr citizens in roarriagie^ and the in^lent answer 
with which that refusal was attended. Tlie besieged^ find- 
ing themselves incapable of reasdng 80 numerous an ai my 
as that of Dionysius, and expecting no quarter if the city 
were taken by assault, began to talk of capitulating ; to 
which he hearkened not imwiUingly. He made them pay 
SOO,OOQ crowns, deliver up all thdr vessels, to the number 
of 70, and put a hundred hostages mto his hands ; after 
which, he raised the siege. It was not out of favour or cle- 
mency that he acted in t^ manner, but to make their de- 
struction sure, after having first reduced thdr power. 

Aqcordingly, the next year, under the fatoe pretext and 
with the reproach of thdr havmg violated the treaty, he be- 
aeged them again with all his forces, having first sent back 
their hostages. Both parties acted with the utmost vigour. 
The desire of revenge on one side and the fear of the most 
cruel torments on the other animated the troops. Those of 
the dty were commanded by Phyto, a brave ana intrepid man, 
whom the danger of his country rendered more courageous. 
He made fi-equent and vigorous sallies, in one of which Dio- 
nysius recdved a wound, of which he recovered with great 
difficulty. The siege went on slowly, and had already con- 
tinued deven months, when a cruel famine reduced the city 
to the last extremities. A measure of wheat (of about six 
bushds) was sold for about ten pounds «, After having con- 
sumed all thdr horses and beasts of burden, they were re- 
duced to support themselves with leather and hides, which 
they boiled, and at last to feed upon the grass of the fields like 
beasts; a resource of which Dionysius soon deprived them, 
bv making his hoi-se eat up all the herbage aixmnd the dty. 
Necessity at length reduced them to surrender at discretion, 
and Dionysius entered the place, which he found covered 
with dead bodies. Those who survived were rather skde- 
tons than men. He took above 6000 prisoners, whom he 
sent to Syracuse. Such as could pay about two pounds * he 
dismissed, and sold the rest for slaves. 

Dionysius let fall the whole weight of his resentment and 

revenge upon Phyto. He began with ordering his son to be 

thrown into the sea. The next day he ordered the father to 

be fastened to the extreimty of the highest of his engines ftjr 

a Ti?e miiMe. * One nina. 
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Pi q>ectac1e to the whole army, and in that condition he sent 
to tell him that his son had been thrown into the sea. 
** Then he is happier than I by a day," replied that unfor- 
tunate parent. He afterwards caused him to be led through 
the whole city, to be scourged with rods, and to suffer a thou- 
sand other indi^ities, whilst a herald proclaimed, " that the 
•• perfidious traitor was treated in that manner, for havii^ 
•* inspired the people of Rhegium with rebellion." Say ra- 
ther, answered that generous deft nder of his country's li- 
berty, •• that a feithful citizen is so used, for having refused 
" to sacrifice his country to a tyrant." Such an object and 
such a discourse drew tears fi'om all eyes, and even fix)nr the 
soldiers of Dionysius. He was afraid his prisoner would be 
taken from ham before he had satiated his revenge, and or- 
dered him to be flung into the sea directly. 

Sect. IV. 

Violent pasnon ofDipnysruMfor fioesy, Hi» Death tm4 b€ui 
gtuUUies, 

<> At an interval of leisure which his success against Rhe- 
gium had left Dionysus, the tyrant, who was desirous of 
glorjr of every kind and piqued himself upon the excellence 
of his genius, sent his brother Thearides to Olympia, to dis- 
pute in his name the prizes of the chariot-race and poetry. 

The circumstance, which I am now goin^ to treat and 
which regards the taste, or rather passion, ol Dionysius for 
poetry and polite learning, being one of his peculiar charac- 
teristics, and having besides a mixture of good and bad in it- 
self, makes it requisite, in order to form an ec^uitable judg- 
ment upon this pdnt, to distinguish wherein this taste of his 
is dther laudable or worthy of blame. * 

I say the same of the tyrant's total character, with whose 
vices of ambition and tyranny many great qualities were 
united, which ou^ht not to be disguised or misrepresented > 
the veracity of history requiring, that justice should be done 
to the most wicked, as they are not so in every respect. We 
have seen several things in his character that certainly deserve 
praise ; I mean in regard to his manners and behaviour z the 
mUdness with whichhe suffered the freedom of young Dion, 
the admiration he expressed of the bold and generous answer 
of his aster Thesta upon the occasion of her husband's 
flk;ht, his gp;tiC]ous and insinuating deportment upon several 
other occasions to the Syracusans, the femiliarity with which 
be conversed with the meanest citizens and even workm^i, 
the equality he observed between his two wives, and his 
kindness and respect for them ; all which imply that Dki« 

oBiodkLxST.pyJltfe 
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nysius had more equity, moderatioo, affability and geneiXMity, 
than is commonly ascribed to Wm. He Is not sucn a tyrant 
as Phalaris, Alexander of Phera, CaligiUa, Nero, or Cara- 
caUa, 

But to i-etum to Dionysius's taste for poetry. In his in- 
tervals of leisure, he loved to unbend in the conversation of 
persons of wit, and in the study of the arts and sciences. He 
was particularly fond of versifying, and employed himself in 
the composition of poems, especil^y of tragedies. Thus fiir 
this passion of his may be excused, having something un- 
doubtedly laudable in it ; I mean in his taste for polite learn- 
ing, the esteem he expressed for learned men, h» inclination 
to do them good offices, and the employment to which he 
devoted'his leisure hours. Was it not better to employ them 
in exercisng hLs mind and the cultivation of science, than in 
feasting, dancing, theatrical amusements, gaming, frivolous 
company, and oUier pleasures still more pernicious ? This 
is the wise reflection which Dionysius tne younger made 
when at Corinth. ^ Philip of Macedon, being at taUe 
with him, spoke of the odes and tragedies his father had left 
behind him with an air of raillery and contempt, and seemed 
to be under some difficulty to comprehend at what tune of 
Ids life he had leisure for such compositians : Dionysius 
smartly and wittily replied, *' The difficulty is very great 
" indeed ! Why, he composed them at those hours, which 
•* you and I, and an infimtjr of others who have so high an 
^ opinion of ourselves, pass in drinking and other diversions." 

* Julius Casar and the emperor Augustus cultivated poetry 
and composed tra^;edie8. LucuUus intended to have written 
the memoirs of his military actions in verse. The comedies 
of Terence were attributed to Lelius and Sdpk>, both great 
captains, especially the latter, and that report, which gene- 
raDy prevailed at Rome, was so iar from lessening their repu- 
tation, that it added to the general esteem in which they were 
held. 

These relaxations therefore were not blameable in their 
own nature ; this taste for poetry was rather laudsible, if 
kept within due bounds ; but Dknysius was ridiculous for 
pretending to excel all others m it. He could not endure 
either a superior or competitor in any thing. From being in 
the sole possesaon of supreme authority, he had accustomed 
himself to imagine tliat he possessed the same paramount 
rank in the empire of wit : in a word, he was in evei^ thing 
a tyrant. His immoderate estimation of his own merit flow- 
ed m some measure from the overbearing turn of mind which 
cmpii^ smd command had given him. The continual applausw 

fFlQt.UlTimQl.v.t«S,e.buanr. 
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of a court, and the flatteries of those who knev how to re* 
commend themselves by soothinj^his darling Arable, were An- 
other source of this vain conceit* -And of what wiU not a 
« great man, a minister, a prince, think himself capable, who 
has such incense and adoration continually p£ud to him^ 
It is wdl known, that Cardinal Richelieu, in the midst dT 
his important business, not only composed dramatic pieces, 
but piqued himself on his excellehce in that talent ; and 
what is more, his jealousy in that point rose so high as to use 
his authority in causing criticisms to be directed againit the 
compo»tions of those, to whom the public, a just and incor- 
ruptible judge in the question, had given the pre£erc»ce 
2^;ainst him. 

Dionysus did not reflect, that there are things, estimate 
in themselves and conferring honour upon private persons, in 
which it does not become a' prince to desire to exceL I have 
mentioned elsewhere Philip of Macedon's expression to his 
lion, upon his having shown too much skill in music at a pnb- 
Be entertainment : " Are not you ashamed,*' said he, •* to 
sing so well ?" It was acting inconsistently with the dignity of 
Ws rank. If Caesar and Augustus, when they wrote trage- 
dies, had taken it into their heads to equal or excel Sophocles^ 
it had not only been ridiculous, but a reproach to them. And 
the reason is, because a prince, being obliged by an essential 
and indispensible duty to apply himself incessantly to the af- 
&irs of government, and having an infinitude of various busi- 
ness perpetually flowing in upon him, he can make no other 
use of the sciences than to (uvert him, at such short inter- 
vals as will not admit such progress in them as is requisite, 
in order to excel those who make them their particular 
study. Hence, when the public sees a prince affect the 
first rank in this kind of merit, they have a right to coticlude, 
that he ne^ects hb "more important duties, and what he 
owes to his people's happhiess, to give himsdf up to an em- 
ployment, whicn wastes his time and mental energy jneffect- 
uallv. 

We must, however, do Dionyaus the justice to own, that 
he never was reproached for letting poetiy interfere to the 
prejudice of his great afiairs, or that it made him less active 
and diligent on any important occasion. 

^ I have already said, that this prince, in an interval of 
peace, ha(i sent his brother Thearides to C)lvmpia, to diapute 
the prizes of poetry and the chariot*i*ace in nis name. Wtai 
he arrived in the assembljr, the beauty as well as number of 
his chariots, and the magnificence of his pavilion, embroider* 
cd with gold and alver, attracted the eyes and admhutioo of 

« — — — Nihil eit quod crtdettf de te 

N<iOMoait,e«Mn Mdfttwdi»aMiiHipot»ai. JutcmL 
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all the spectators* The ear was no less charmed when the 
poems ot Dionysius began to be read. He had chosen ex- 
pressly for the occasion « readers with sonorous, musical, 
voicjes, who might be heard fer and distinctly, and who knew 
how to give a just emphasis and cadence to the verses they 
repeated. At first this had a very happy effect, and the 
whole audience were decdved by the art and sweetness of 
the pronunciation. But that charm was soon at an end, 
and the mind not long seduced by the ears. The verses 
then appeared in all theu- absurdity. The audience were 
ashamed of having appended them, and their praise was 
turned into laughter, scorn, and insult. Their contempt and 
indig^nation rose to such a pitch, that they tore Dionysius's 
rich pavilion in pieces. Lysias, the celebrated orator, who 
was come to the Olympic games to dispute the prize of elo- 
quence, which he had carried several times before, undertook 
to prove that it was inconsistent with the honour of Greece, 
the friend and assertor of liberty, to admit an impious tyrant 
to shai^e in the celebration of the sacred games, who had no 
other thoughts than of subjecting all Greece to his power. 
Dionysius was not affronted in that manner then ; but the 
event proved as little in his favour. His chariots, havine en- 
tered the lists, were all of them either carried out 01 the 
coarse by a hc^long impetuosity, or dashed in pieces again^ 
one another. And, to complete the misfortune, the galley, 
which was bringing back the persons Dionysius had sent to 
the games, met with a violent storm, and did not return to 
Syracuse without great difficulty. When the pilots arrived 
there, out of hatr^ and contempt for the tyrant, they re- 
ported throughout the dty, that it was his vile poems which 
nad occasioned so many miscarriages to the readers, racers, 
and even the ship itselL This bad success did not at all dis- 
course Dionysius, nor make him abate, in the least, the high 
opinion wluch he entertained of his poetic vein. The flatterers, 
who abounded in his court, did not fail to insinuate, that such 
injurious treatment of his poems could proceed only from envy, 
which always fastens upon what is most excellent ; and that, 
sooner or later, the invidious themselves would be compelled 
by demonstration to do justice to his merit, and acknowledge 
his superiority to all other poeis. 

* Tne infatuation of Dionysius on this subject was iiicon- 
cdvable. He was undoubtaily a great wamor and an ex- 
cellent captain; but he &ncied himself a much better poet, 
and believed that his verses were a far greater honour to 
him ^an all his victories. To endeavour to undeceive him 
m an q;>iraon so favourable to himself^ to s^y nothing of the 
absolute hopelessness of the attempt, would have been an iU 

a These naden were called Ton|/udoi. » ]>i«L I. &▼. p. 33i. 
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Wflr ^ laaUng court to him ; so that all the learned men 
ana poets* who ^te at his table in great numbers, seemed to 
be in an ecstacy of admiration, whenever he read them his 
poems. Never, accor^ng to them, was any thing compar- 
able to them : all was great, all noble, in his poetry : aJl 
•was majestic, or, to speak more properly, all divme. 

Philoxenus was the only one ot all the tribe who did not 
suffer himself to be hurried away by this torrent of exces- 
save praise and flattery. He was a man of great reputa- 
tion, and excelled in Dithyrambic poetr\\ lliere is a story 
told of him, which Fontaine has known now to apply admir- 
ably. Being at table with Dionysius, . and seeing a very 
small fish set before hjm and a huge one before the king, 
the whim took him to lay his ear close to the little fi^. Mc 
was asked what he meant by that pleasantry : " I was in- 
•* quiring."' said he, ** into some affjurs tliat happened in the 
•* reign of Nereus, but this young native of the floods can 
" pve me no information; yours is older, and without doubt 
^ knows something of the matter. 

Dionysius having read one day some of his verses to Phi- 
loxenus, and having pressed him to give him his opinion of 
them, he answered with entire freedom, and told him plain- 
ly his real sentiments. Dionysius, who was not accustomed 
to such language, was extremely ofiended, and, ascribing 
his boldness to envy, ^ave orders to carry liim to the quar- 
ries; the common jail being so called. The whole court 
were afflicted upon this accoiuit, and solicited for the gene- 
rous prisoner, wnose release they obtained. He was emarg- 
ed the next day, aud restored to &vour. 

At the enteitainment made that day by Dionysius for the 
same guests, which was a kind of ratmcaticn of the pardon, 
and at which they were for that reason more than usually 
gay and cheeiiftil; after they had plentifully regaled a great 
while, the prince did not foil to introduce his poems into 
the conversation, which were the most frequent subject of it. 
He chose some passages which he had taken extraordinary 
pains in composing and conceived to be master pieces, as 
was veiy discemable from the self-satisfaction ana compla- 
cency he expressed whilst they were reading. But his de- 
light could not be perfect without Philoxenus^s approbation^ 
upon wliich he set the ^p^ter value, as it was not his cus- 
tom to be so profuse ot it as the rest. What had passed 
the evening before was a sufiident lesson for the poet. 
When Dionysius asked his cpinion of the verses, Philoxenus 
inaoe no answer, but, tummg towards the guards, who a\- 
ivays stood round the table, he said, in a serious though hu- 
mourous tano^ ifitheut ariy emotion : " Qarry m^ Iteu&k to 
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•• the quarries.** • The prince comprehended all the salt 
and ^rit of that ingenuous pleasantry, without being offend^ 
cd. The sprightliness of the conceit atoned for its frttdom, 
which, at another time, would have touched him to die quick 
and made him excessively an^. He only laughed at it 
now, and was not displeased with the poet. 

He did not act in the same way upon a gross jest of And- 
phcoi's, which was indeed of a duFerent kind, and seemed to 
argue a violent and brutal disposition. The prince in con- 
versation asked, which was the best kind of brass. After 
. the company had given their opinions, Antiphon said, that 
was the best of which the statues of ^ Harmodius and Aris- 
togiton were made. This witty expression, « if it may be 
csdled so, cost him his life. 

The fnendsof Philoxenus apprehending; that his too great 
frankness might be also attended with Sital consequences, 
represented to him, in the most serious manner, that those 
who live with princes must speak their language ; that they 
wish to have nothing said to them but what is agreeable ; that 
whoever does not kiiow how to dissemble is not qualified lor 
a court ; that the &vours and liberalities which Dionyaus 
continually bestowed upon them well deserved the return of 
complaisance ; that, in a word, with his blunt freedom and 
plain truth, he was in danger of losing not only his fortune 
but his life. Philoxenus told them, that he would take their 
good advice, and for the future give such a turn to Ins sm- 
swers as should satisfy Dionysius without injuring truth. 

Accordingly, some time after, Dionyaus having read a 
piece of his compofpng, upon a verv mournful subject, where 
in he was to move compassion and draw tears m>m the eyes 
of the audience, he addressed himself again to Philoxenus, 
and asked him what he thought of his verses. Philoxenus 
gave him for answer one word, ^ which in the Greek ian- 
guctg^ has two different significations. In one of them it 
implies mournful, moving, things, such as inspire sentiments 
of pity and compassion; m the other, it expresses something 
very mean, defective, pitiful, and miserable. Dionysius, who 
was fend erf his verses, and believed that every body must 
have the same good opinion of them, took that word in the &- 
vourable construction, and was extremely satisfied with Phi- 
loxenus. The rest ot" the company were not mistaken, but 
imderstood it in the right sense, though without explaining 
themselves. 

Nothing could cure his folly for verification. It appears 
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from DiodonisSicidiis^, that, having sent some of iu»i>oem9 
a aeCbnd tinae to Olympia, they were traated with the^ame 
ricfioule and eenteo^ as b^Ejre. That news, which coiikl 
not be kept froDi him^ threw him isto an excess of melan- 
choly, which he could never gjBt over, and turned soon after 
faito a kind of madness and Irensy. He comphiined that 
eavy aad jealowqr* the certam enemies of true merit, were 
always making war apon him, and that all the wosid con- 
4pired to ruin his repatatioa. He accused his best fiends of 
luiviog engage in the same design; some of whcxa he pat 
lodeath and others he banished ; amon«t whom were Lep- 
tines, his brother, and Philistus;, who nad done him such 
weat services, aiid to whom he was iadebted lor hia power. 
Thev retired to Thurium, in Italy, from whence they were 
vecaUed. some time after, and renwtated m all their fortunes 
and former favour; Leptines, in particular, who married 
Dionysiua'a daughter. 

^ To remove his melancholy occasicoed by the iU success 
of his verses, it was necessary to find some employment, 
with which his wars and buildings su}^lied him. He had 
formed a design of establisUng powerful colonies in that part 
of Italy which is situate i^nrn the Adriatic sea, &cing t^u- 
;ras; in <»rder that his fleet might not want a secure retrf»t, 
whoi he should employ his forces on that ade ; and with this 
view he made an alliance with the Illyrtans, and restored 
Alcetes, king of the Mc^ossians, to his throne. His princi- 
pal de^;n was to attack Epirus, and to make himseli mas- 
ter of the immense treasures, which had been for many 9^s 
amassing in the temple of Delphos. Before be could set 
this project on foot, which required g^t preparatioas^ he 
seemed to wish to make an essay of bos abilities, by another 
of the same lund, though of much more easy execution 
Having made a sudden irruption into Tuscany* und^r the 
pretence of pursuing pirates, he plundered a very lidi tem- 
1^ in the suburbs of Aigyllum, a city of that country, and 
carried away a sum excee^ng 4,500,000 Uvres^ He had 
occasion for money to support his great expenses at Syra- 
cuse, as well in foitifying the port ^ making it capabie of 
Rcdving 200 gaUeys, as in inclosing the wMe city with 
good wfils, erecting magnificent temples, and bail<lii^ a 
place of exercise upon the banks of the river Anaj^us. 
^tf At the same time he formed the de^^n of driving the 
Carthaginians entirely out of Sicily. A mst victory whtch 
be ^[ained put him almost into a conditioD to accomplish his 
project ; but the loss of a second battle, in which his brother 
Leptmes was killed, put an end to his hopes, and obl^ 
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him to enter into a tneaty, by wbick lie gave op aereral 
towns to tlie Carthaghuans, and {>ad ttiem great siubb at 
money to reimburse their expenses in the war. An attempt 
which he made upon them some years after, taking advan- 
tage of the desolation occasioned by tlie pQague at Cardiage^ 
had no better success. 

Another victory of a very difierent Idnd, thoii|^ one 
which he had no less at heart, made him amends, or at least 
comforted him for the ill success of \xx& uins. He had 
caused a tragedy of his to be represented at Athens, Inr the 
prize in the celebrated feast of Bacchus, and was declared 
victor. Such a victory, among the Athenians, who were 
tiie best judges <A this kind of uterature, seems to indicate 
that the poetry of Dionysius was not so mecM and pitiftdj 
and it is very pos^ble that the aversion of the Greeks £ar 
every thing which came from a tyrant had a great share In 
the contemptuous sentence passed upon lus poems mt&fc 
Olympic games. However it was, DionysiaB received the 
news with inexpressible transports of joy. PuUic thanks* 
-givings were made to the gods, the temples bdng source ca-» 
pable of containing ¥he concourse of the people. KQthin| 
was seen throughout the dXy but feasting and rejoicing ; ana 
Dionysius regaled all bis mends with the most extraordi* 
nary magnificence. Self-satisfied to a degree that cannot be 
described, he Relieved himself at the summit of ^kny» and 
did the honours of his table with a gaiety and ease, and, at 
the same time, with a grace and dignity, that charmed all 
the world. He invited his guests to eat and ddnk more by 
his example than expressions, and carried his dvilities ox 
that kind to such an excess, that, at the dose of the banquet, 
he was seized with vident pains, occasioned by an indiges^ 
tlon, of which it was not difficult to foresee the ceas^quences. 

h Dionysius had three chMren by his wife Doris and four 
by Aristomache, of which two were daughters, the one na- 
med Sophrosyne, the other Arete. Sophrosyne was married 
to his eldest son, Dionysius the youikger, whom he had by 
his Locrian wife, and Arete espoused her brother Theorides. 
But Theorides dying soon, Dion married lus widow AretCi^ 
who was his own niece. 

As Dionysius's distemper left no hopes of his life, Dion ua-- 
dertook to speak to him concerning his chilch^n by AristcH 
mache, who were, at the same time, his brothers-in-law and 
nephews, and to insinuate to him, that it was just to prefer 
the issue of his ^racusan wife to that of a stranger. But 
the physicians, desirous of making their court to young Dio- 
nysius, tlie Locrian's son, for whom the throne was iiitcnded» 
did not give him time to alter his pur^^ose i tor, DiUiysius 
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having demanded a medicine to make him sleep, thef gavd 
him so strong a dose as quite stupiRed him, and laid hmi in a 
jdeep that lasted him for the rest of his life. He had reigned 
38 years. • 

He was certainly a prince of very great political and mffi- 
tary abilities, and had occasion for them all in raising himsdf 
as he did from a mean condition to so high a rank. After 
having held the soverdgjnty 38 years, he transmitted it peace- 
ably to a successor of his own issue and election ; and had 
established his power upon such solid foundations, that Ibb 
son, notwithstanding his render capacity for governing, re- 
tained it 12 years. All which could not have been effected 
without a ^reat fiind of merit. But what qualities oouM 
cover the vices, which rendered him the object of his sub- 
jects' abhorrence ! His ambition knew neither law nor limi- 
tation ; his avarice spared nothing, not even the most sacred 
places ; his cruelty had no regard to the nearest relations ; 
and his q)en and professed impiety acknowledged the divi- 
nity only to insult him. 

. As he was returning to Syracuse with a very &vourable 
wind, after plundering the temple of Proserpine at Locris, 
** See," said he to his friends, with a smUe of contempt, 
** how the immortal gods favour the navigation of the sacri- 



aving occasicm for money to carry on the war ^;ainst 
th^ Carthaginians, he rifled the temple of Jupiter, and took 
ftcm that god a robe of solid gold, which ornament Hieix) 
the tyrant had given him out of the spoils of the Carthagi- 
nians. He even jested upoa that occasicm, saying, that a 
robe of gold was much too heavy in summer and too cdd h 
winter ; and at the same time ordered one of wool to be 
thrown over the god*s shoulders ; adding, that such a haUt 
would be commodious in all seasons. 

Another thne he ordered the gdden beard of ^sculapius, 
of Epidaurus, to be taken off ; giving, for his reason, thatit 
was veiy inconastent for the son to have a beard * when the 
^ther had none. 

He causexLaU the tables of alver to be taken out of the 
temples ; and, as there was generally inscribed upon them, 
according to the custom of the Greeks, to the good Gbns, 
be would (he said) take the benefit of their goodness. 

As for less prizes, such as cups and crowns of gold, which 
the statues hdd in thdr hands, those he carried off withptit 
any ceremony, sayhig it was not taking but merely recs^in^ 
^em, and that it was idle and ridioilous to ask the gods 
perpetuallv for good things, and to refuse them when they 
^eld out their hands themselves to present them to yoiL 
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These spcOs were caivied by his order to the maiket, and 
sold by public sale, and, when he had got the money for 
them, he ordered prodamation to be made, that whoever 
had in their custody any things taken out of sacred places 
wete to restore them entire, within a limited time, to the 
temples from whence they were brought ; adcBng, in this 
manner, to his impiety to tne gods injustice to man. 

The amazing precautions that IJionysius thought neces- 
sary to secure his life show to what anxiety and apprehen- 
sion he was abandoned. 'He wore under nis robe a cuirass 
of brass. He never harangued the people but from the top 
of a high tower, and thought he made himself invulnerable 
by being inacces^ble. Not daring to confide in any of his 
iri^Kis or relations, hb guard was composed, of skves and 
stranp^ers. He went abroad as little as possible ; fear oblig- 
ing hrni to OHidemn himself to a kind of imprisonment. These 
extraordmary precautions are to be referred, without doubt, 
to certam periods of hb reign, when frequent conspiracies 
against him rendered him more timid and suspidous than 
usual'; for at other times we have seen that he conversed 
fredy enough wi^ the people, and was accesable even to&- 
miliarity. In those da» days of ^strust and fear, he fend- 
ed that he saw all maidund in arms against him. * An ex- 
presuon which escaped his barber, who boasted, by way of 
^jest, that he held a razor at the tyrant's throat eveiy week, 
cost him his life. From thenceforth, not to abandon nis head 
and life to the hands of a barber, he made his daughters, 
thoi^h very young, dp him that despicable cffice ; and, when 
thiey were more advanced oi years, he took the sdssors and 
razors feom them, and taught them to ange off his beard 
with walnut-shells, c He was at last reduced to do himsdf 
that office, not daring, it seems, to trust his own daughters 
any longer. He never went into the chamber of his wives 
at night till they had been first searched with the utmost 
care and cu'cumspection. His bed was surrounded with a 
very broad and deep trench, with a small draw-bridge over 
it for the entrance. After having well locked and bdted the 
doors of his apartment, he drew up the bridge, that he might 
sleep in security. *' Ndther his brother, nor even his sons, 
could be admitted into his chamber without first changing 
their clothes, and being visited by the guards. Is passing 
one's days in such a continual circle of distrust and terror, 
to live, to rdgn ! 

In the midst of all his greatness, possessed of riches, and 
surrounded with pleasures of every kind, during a reign of 
almost 40 years, notwithstanding all his presents and profu- 

a Cie. Tuse. (^aetit. I. ▼. n. 47, 03. b Plut de G«rral |». S08. 
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^kxi, he never wa^c^^e of BiaUng a anglk friend. He 
peesedhb life with none Iwttrei^bling sUurefaodscnrdidifist^ 
leren, and never U»ted the joy cf bviog or of bebig beloved;. 
Qor the charms of social intercourse and redprobil confi- 
dence. This he owned himself v^ksi «ii occasion not unwor- 
thy of being related 

« Damon and P vthias had both beqn educated in the piin* 
<^[)]e8 of the Pythafjorean plNloso|phy, and were united to 
each other in the strictest ties of friendafam, which th^ had 
mutually sworn to observe withinviolahle ndelity. Their faith 
ivas put to a severe trial. One of them being co&demn^d to 
die by the tyrant, petiticned &r permisaon to make a journey 
into his own country, to settle hisai&irs, promi»ng to return 
at a fixed time, the other oenerously offering to be his secu- 
rity. The courtiers, andI)ionysius ki particular, expected 
yftth impatience the event of so delicate and extraordinaffy an 
adventujre. The day fixed for has return drawing ni|^ and 
he not appearing, every body b^an to blame the rash and iov- 
prudent zeal ot his fiicnd who had bound himself in such a 
manner. But he, hx from expressing any fear or concern, 
replied with a tronouil air and confident tone, that he was 
sure his friend woula return; as he accordingly did upm the 
day and hour agreed. The tyrant struck with admiration 
at so unoommon an instance of fidelity, and softened withtbe 
view of so amiable a union, granted nun his life, and desired 
to be admitted a& a thund perm into their fnendsbip. 

* He expressed witbeaual ingenuousnessan another occa- 
sion what he thought of his condition. One of Us conrtjers, 
named Damocles, was perpetually extolling with r^ture \m 
treaiaires, grandeur, uie number of bis troops, the epstent 
of his dominions, the magnificence of his palaces, and ^e 
uhiversal abundance of all good things and enjoyments in Ins 
possession; always repeatuqg^ that never man was h^^pier 
than Oionysius* ** Since you are of that opinion," said the 
tyrant to him one day " will you taste and make proof of 
" my felicity in person i" The offer was accepted with jc^, 
Damocles was placed upon a golden couch, covered with car- 
pets richly embroklered. The side-boards were loaded with 
vessels of gold and silver. The most beautiful slaves in the 
most splendid habits stood around, ready to serve him at Uie 
slightest agnal. The most ex4uisite essences and perfumes 
had not been spared. The table was spread with proper- 
tionate magnificence. Damocles was alljoy, andlooked upon 
himself as the happiest man in the world ; when unihrtuL- 
nateiy casting up ms eyes, he beheld over his head the point 
ff a sword, which hung from the roof only by a sii^lehprse-^ 

« Cic. de OtBci. ili n. 43. Val. M91, I. |v. «, T* 
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faidr. ileWasiiAmediatcdfsdeedwMiaobldiWeat; eim7 
thing ^sappearedm an Itifltant; hecoaklseencrthiiigbQItii* 
Bword^ndrtlmik of any thing but his clanger. Intheheight 
of Us fear he desired permission to retire, and declared he 
wouMbe happy no longer. A v^sry natural image of the life 
rfatyraat. He of wfaom we are speaking reigned, aa I hav« 
observed before 38 yiears. 



CHAPTER n. 

Sect. I. 

Diony9iu$ the ymnger succeeds hufatlitr. He invites Plato 
to Ms court* 

«fklONY8lU8l!be dder was succeeded bv one of Ms sons 
JLr of his own naine» tCMnmonly callM Dienyites the 
younger. After bos fethei^s funeral had been scdemniaed 
with the Inmost niafi;nificence, he asseroUed the people, ani 
derired they would have the same gbod inclinations lor htei 
as Aey had evinced for his&ther. They were vety dHfer* 
ent from each other in their character. * For the latter waa 
as peaceable and cdm in his iKsposition as the former was 
active and enterprising : which would have been no disadvan- 
tage to his Deople, had that nukhiess and moderation been 
theefibct of a wise and jn<fidoas imderstanding, and not of 
natural sloth and indolence of temper. 

it is surprising to see Dtonysius the younger take qmet 
possession of tiie tyranny after the death of ms fother, as a 
patrimoniid inheritance, notwithstanding the natural fondness 
of ^ ^racttsans for liberty, ^hich could not but revive 
iipon so tavxxin^ an occa«on, and the weaknessof a yeong 
prince, umfistinguished by his merit and void <af experience. 
It seemed as if the last years <rf the elder Dionysius, who 
had applied himself towards the close of his life in making 
his snbjects taste the advantages of his government, had in 
some measure reconciled them to tyranny ; especially after 
his expldts by sea and land had acquired hhn a great repn* 
tation, and infinitely exalted the glory of the Syracusan 
power, which he had found means to render formidable to 
Carthaee itself, as well as tothe most potent states of Greece 
and Italy. Besides which it was to be feared, that should 
they attempt a change in the government, the sad conse- 
quences of a civil war might dqirive them of all those ad- 
vantages ; whereas the gentle and humane disposition of 
young Dionysius gave them reason to entertain the moec &- 

aA.>f*l63L AmtJ.C.373. Diod. 1. xv. p. 8W. ft M. k ai4. p. 4»« 
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vourable hopes with r^;ard to the fature. He therefore 
peaceaUy ascended his fither^s throne. 

Something of this kind has been seen in England. The 
fi&mous Cromwell died in his bed with as much tranquyiily 
9s the best of princes, and was interred with the same ho- 
nours and pomp as a lawful sovereign. Richard, his son, 
succeeded nim as Protector, and for some time possessed 
eqiud authority with his father, though he had not any oi his 
great (qualities. 

« Dion, the bravest, and at the same time the roost prun 
dent, of the Syracusans, who was Dionysius's brother-in-law, 
might have been of great support to him, had he known how 
to make use of his counsels. In the first assembly heid by 
Dionysius and all his friends, Dion spoke in so wise a man- 
ner upon what was necessary and expedient in the present 
conjuncture, as showed that the rest were in&nts in jodg- 
nent In comparison with him, and, in regard to a just bolo- 
ness and freedom of speech, were no more than despicable 
slaves of the tyranny, solely employed in the abject endea^ 
vour of plearing the prince. But what surprised and amaz- 
ed them most was, that Dion, at a time when the whole 
court was struck with terror at the proq>ect of the storm, 
already formed on the side of Garths^ and just read^ to 
break upon Sicily, should inast, that, if Dionysius desired 
peace, he would embark immediatelv for Africa, and ^Sspd 
this tempest to his satisfoction ; or, if he' preferred making 
war, that he would fiimish and mabtain at his own expense 
50 ^eys of three benches, completely equipped for service. 

iKonysius, admiring and ext(Mling so generous a magnani- 
mity to the skies, prc^essed the highest gratitude to him for 
his zeal and a&ction; but the courtiers, who looked upon 
Dion's magnificence as a reproach to themselves, andliis 
great power as a lessening of their own, took immediate oc- 
casion from thence to calumniate him, and spared no ex- 
pressions that might influence the young prince against him. 
They insinuated, that, in making himseff strong at sea, he 
would ooea his way to the tyranny ; and that with his ves- 
sels he designed to transport the sovereignty to his nephews, 
the sons of Aristomache. 

But what put them most out of humour with Dion was his 
manner of Iws, which was a continual censure of their own. 
For these courtiers having presently insinuated themselves 
into the good graces <rf the young tyrant, who had been 
wretchedly educated, thought of nothing but of supplyipg 
him perpetually with new amusements, keeping him always 
employed in feasting, abandoned to women, and devoted to 
all manner of shamefol pleasures. * In the beginning of 

«Plqt.talllifD.^MO,MU & Alh«ii.l.x.p.43«. 
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his veign he made a riotous eoteitaimnent, which oontiimed 
for three entire moatfas, during all which time hit palace* 
Aot againbt all persons of sense and reason* was crowded 
with dmnkardft, and resounded with nothl&s but low buf- 
foonery, obscene jests^ lewd songs^ dances, masquerades^ and 
eveiy ftJndof gross and dissolute extravagance. It is there- 
fore natural to beUeve, that nothing could be more ofienave 
and ^sgusUnji to them than the presence of Dion, who gave 

For whicb 



■Site none of these pleasures. For which rea&on, painting 
his virtues in such of the colottrs of vice as were most likelv 
to disguise them, they found means to calumniate hfan with 
^e prince, and make his gravity pass foramxRuice, 2nd his 
ft^eedom of speedi for insdeace and sedition. If he advanced 

< ai^ wise counsel, they treated him as a sour pedagogue, who 
took upon him to obtrude his lectures, and to school his 
prince without bemg asked; and, if he refused to share in 
the revels with the rest, they called him a man-hater, a sple- 
netic, melancholy, wretch, who from the fontastic height of 
virtue kx&ed down with contempt on the rest of the world, 
afid set himself up for the censor of mankind. 
And indeed it must foe confessed, that he had naturally 

' sometlung austere and rigid in his manners and behaviour, 
which seemed to denote a haughtiness of disposition, very 

• cfi^able not only 6i disgusting a young^ prince, nurtured from 
his infancy amidst flatteries and submission, but even his best 
friends, sand those who were most closely attached to him. 
Full of admiration for his integrity, fortitode, and noUeness 
of sentiments they r^resented to him, that, for a statesman, 
who ought to know now to adapt himsdf to the different 
tempers of men, and how to apply them to his purposes, 
his humour was much too rough and forbidding. 

Plato o afterwards took pains to correct that defect in him, 
by m^ing him intimate with a philosopher of a gay and 
pdke turn ai mkid, whose conversation was wdl calculated 
to mspire him with more easy and inanuating manners. He 
reminds him also of that failnig in a letter, wherein he thus 
addresses him : ** Connder, I beg you, that you are censur- 
** ed as being deficient in good nature and afiability ; and 
** imprint it on your mind, that the most certain means to 
** kisure the success of affairs, is to foe agreeable to theper- 

.** sons with whom we have to transact &em. A ^ haughty 
'** carriage keeps pec^e at a distance, and reduces a maii to 
<*^ pass tiis life m solitude.*' Notwithstanding this defect, he 

.•(xitinuedtobe highly considered at court, wliere his supe« 
nor j^Sities and transcendent merit made him absolutely 

o Pt«t. Epitt. iy. p 3 r, $18. 
. » il d; du$aJeta ip (qif^wo '&, M. thsti^t icikfen tfaete woidi; "PrWe 
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necesniy, eipecia^at atimewhen the state was threat- 
ened witii great dai^rs and commotiOQS. 

A8« he oeUeved, that all the vices of yoang JXaapias 
were the eflfect of his bad educaHon and entire ignorance of 
his duty, he conceived, justly, that the first stq> would be to 
associate him if possible with persons of wit andsense, whose 
solid but agreeable conversation might at once instruct and 
divert him : for, the prince did not naturally want parts and 
genius. 
^ The sequel will show that Dionysius the younger had a 
natural iKX)penaty to what was ^ood and virtuous, and a 
taste ana capacity for arts and sciences. He knew how to 
set a value upon the merit and talents by which men are dis- 
tinguished. He delighted in converge with persons of 
abmty, and, from his cmrespondence with them, made him- • 
self capable of die highest improvements. He went so &r 
as to &miharize the throne with those sciences, which have 
not usually the privilege of approaching it ; and bv render- 
ing them in a manner his mvourites, he gave them cou- 
rage to make their appearance in courts. His protection 
was the patent of nobility, by which he raised them to ho- 
nour and distinction. Nor was he insenable to the joys of 
friendship. In [irivate he was a good parent, relation,' and 
master, and acquired the affection of all that approached him. 
He was not naturally inclined to violence or cruelty ; and it 
might be said of him, that he was rather a tyrant by succecr- 
sion and inheritance thap by temper and incunation. 

All which demonstrates, that he might have made a very 
tolerable prince, (not to say a good one,) had proper care 
been early taken to cultivate the happv dispoation which be 
brought into the world with him. But his father, to whom all 
merit, even in his own children, gave umbrage, industrioasly 
suppressed in him all tendency to goodness, and every nob& 
and elevated sentiment, by a base and obscure education, 
with the view of preventing his attempting any thing against 
himself. It was therefore necessary to find tor him a person 
of the character before-mentioned, or rather to inspire fainft 
with the desire of havmg such a one found. 

This was what Dion laboured with wonderfol address. 
He often talked to him of Plato, as the most profound and 
illustrious of philosophers, whose merit he had experienced, 
and to whom he was obliged for all he knew. He enlaxwd 
upon the briUiancy of his genius, the extent of his knowle^;e^ 
the amiableness cf his character, and the charms of his con- 
versation. He represented him particularly as the man of 
all others most capable of forming him in the^rts of govern- 
,^ ing upon which his own and the people's happiness depended^ 
a Flut in Dion. p» Ma^ FlMi Epilt tS. p.sn SOT. 
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He told ium, that his sulyfects, governed for the fiiture wtcb 
kmty and indul|;ence, as a good fiither governs his family, 
would voliuitanlv rend^ that obedtence to his moderatioQ 
and justice, whicn force and violence extorted from them 
against their will; and that by such a conduct he would, from 
a ^rraflt, become a just king, to whom all submission would 
be paid out of affection and gratitude. 

It is incredible how much these discourses, introduced in 
conversation, from time to time, as if by accident, without 
affectation or the iq)pearance of any premeditated design, 
inflained the voung prince with the desire of knowing euid 
conversing with Plato. He wrote to him in the most impor« 
tuaate and obliging manner; he despatched couriers after 
souriers to hasten ms voyage; whilst Plato, who apprehend- 
ed the ^consequences, and had but small hopes of any good 
efiect from it, protracted the affair, and, without absdutely 
refttsing, sufficiently intimated, that he could not resolve upon 
it, without doing violence to himself. The obstacles and dif- 
ficulties made to the young prince's request, were so far 
from (fiSgusting him, that they only'servea, as it commonly 
ha|^>ei]s, to inflame his desire. The Pythagorean philoso- 
phers of Graecia Magna, in Italy, j(uned their entreaties 
with his and Dion's, who oi his part redoubled his solicita- 
tion, and used the strongest arguments to conquer Plato^ 
repugnance. ** This is not," said he, " the concern of a 
*' private person, but of a powerfiil prince, whose change of 
" mamiere will have the same effect throughout lus whole 
" domimntis^ with the extent of which you are not unac- 
'* quainted. It is he himself who makes all the advances, 
" who importunes and solicits you to come to Us asastance, 
" and employs the mterest of all your friends to that pur- 
'* pose. What more ^vourable conjuncture could we ex- 
** pect than that which divine providence, now offers I Arc 
** you not afraid that your delays will give the flatterers, 
" who surround th6 young prince the opportunity of draw- 
** ing him over to themselves, and of secfudnghim to change 
*'his resolution? What reproaches would you not make 
** yourself, and what dishonour would it not be to philoso- 
** jiiy, should it ever be said, that Plato, who, by his coun- 
<* sete to Dionysius, might have established a wise and equi- 
" taUe government in Sicily, abandoned it to all the evils of 
amy, from the fear of undergobg the &tigues of a voy- 
, w from I know not what other ima^nary difficulties." 
lato could not resist such earnest solicitations. Van-* 
quished by the consideration of what was due to his own 
character, and to obviate the reproach of his bein|: a philoso- 
pher in words only, without having ever shown himself such 
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inhkactiinM, afld contdrnv besides <^ tite gr^ advaftta«tf 
vhich Sicily mig^t acquire from his Tcyage^ he suffered 
himself to be pemiaded. 

The flatterers at the court of IMenyrias, terrified with 
the resoluticfi which he had taken, contrary to thdr remcn- 
iitrances, and fearing the presence df Plato, the coDBeqoeiice 
of wluch they foresaw, wited tonther against him as their 
common enemy. They rightly judged, that l^acoordit^ to 
the new maxims of government, aS thnig» were to be mea- ! 
wired by the standard of true merit, and no ^tvour tobe exr 
nected from the prince but for the services done to the 8tate,i 
Uiey had nothing fiuther to expect^ and might wait their' 
whole lives at court tn no manner of purpose. They there- 
fore spared no pans to tender Plato's ^^^ ineffectual, 
though they were not aUe to prevent it Ttusy prevailed 
upon DiotnrsiQs to recall Phihstus from banishmeat, who 
was not cnW an able sddier but a great historian, veiy elo- 
quent and teamed, and a zealous anertor of the tyranny. 
They hoped to And a oonnterpoise in him against Rato and 
liis philosophy. Upon his bemg banished by Dionysiiis the 
dder, on some personal discontent, he had retired into the 
^ of Adria, where itis believed he composed thegreatest 
part of his wrings. « Be wrate the history of Egypt in 
twelve booka, thai of Sicily in eleven, and of Dionysius the 
Tyrant in six ; all which works are entirdy lost. CiceR) 
praises^ him much, and calls him a little ThiicydideB,/M^ 
fuMuB ThucyMe^^ to siraiify that he copied that awfthor, 
and not without success. The courtiers at the same time 
made comphdnts against Dion to Dtonysins, accusinp lum of 
. having held conferences with Theodotus and Herachdes, the 
secret enemies of that prince, to concert with them measures 
for subverting the tyranny. 

< This was4he state of affanv when Plato arrived in Si- 
taly. He wasreoeived lyith infinite caresses, and with the 
li^iest miarks of honour and req>ect. Upon la& landing, he 
•:found oneol the prince's chaiiois, equally magraficent in its 
horses and ornaments, -awaiteg him. The tyrant offered a 
sacrifice, as if some tingt^r imianoe of good fertune had be- 
follen him ; nor was he mistaken, fer a wise man, who is ca- 
^9able of nving a prince good cowAets, \% a treasure of inesti- 
mable value to a wh<de nation. ^ the worth of such a 
person is rarely known, and more nvdy applied tp the uses 
whitih might be made of k. 

« iDSod 1 l»b1». tm . ■ 
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Plato found the most happy dirooutiQns unaginable in 
ywBo^ Pkxiyslus, who deroted himself entirely to his lebons 
and counsels. But, as he had himself derived infinite im« 
provement from the precepts and example of Socrates, his 
master, the most able man of all the Pagan world in forming 
the mind to relish truth, he toc^ care to adapt himself with 
wcnderfiil address to the young tyrant's humour, avoiding 
«dl direct attacks upon his passions ; taking pahisto acquire 
his ocufidence by kmd and inanuating belmvidir ; and par- 
dcitlarijr endeavouring to render virtue amiable, in order to 
render it at the same time triumphant over vice, which keqps 
mankind in its chains by the sde force of allurements, plea- 
^res, and vt^optuousness. 

The chan^ was siulden and surprising. The young 
prince, who till then had abandoned himself to idleness, plea- 
sure, and luxurv, and was ignorant of all the duties of his sta- 
tion the inevitable consequence of a dissolute life, awaking as 
from a lethargic sleep, began to open his eyes, to have some 
idea of the beauty of virtue, and to relish the refined pleasure 
of conversation equally soitid and agreeable. He was now Its 
passionately fcmd of learning and instruction as he had oooe 
been averse and repugnant to them. The court, which al- 
ways apes the prince, and fells in with his inclinations in 
every thing, entered into the same way of thinking. The 
s^artments of the palace, like so many schools of geometry, 
were fiiU of the dust made use of by the professors of that 
science in tracing their figures ; and in a veiy short tiine the 
study of philosop% and of every kind of literature became 
the reignu^ and universal taste. 

The great benefit of these studies, in regard to a prince, 
does not consit alone in storing his mind with an infinitjr of 
the most curious, useful, and often necessary, information, 
but has the ferther advantage of withdrawing him from idle- 
ness, indolence, and the frivolous amusements of a court ; 
of halHtuating him to a life of application and reflection ; of 
inspiring him with a desire of instructing himself in the du- 
ties of the sovereignty; and of knowing the characters of 
such as have excelled in the art of reigning ; in a word, of 
making himself capable of governing the state m his owa 
person, and of seeing every thiog with his own eyes, that is 
to say, of being a king indeed. And this it was that the 
courtiers and flatterers, as usually happens, were unanimous 
m opposing. 

They were conaderably alarmed by an. expres^on that 
escaped Diohysius, and showed how strong an impression 
had been made upon his mind by the .discourses he had 
heard upon the happiness of a king who is regarded with 
tender affection by his people as theb common father, and 
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liheiiv>Ml(ted wnOSAmcitLtfntat wbomthbf abhor and 
detnc Some days after Plain's anival waa thetime ap^ 
pointod for a aofenmaacnfice, wfaidi ws^ aimuafiy ofieved m 
tbe |Mdaoe forthe piinoe'a proiperity:. The herald hovins 
imwed to this dBfect, aocor&i^ to cnatoDB, "* That it -woM 
^ pkasetfae gods toaopfioK thetyrami^ andptcacawe tiie 
'* tyrant:" Dkx^rahia, who ma not fiir from hitD> and to 
irhom these terma b^an to grow odkua, caBed oat to fakn 
aloud, ** Will yon not fpf^e orer cvning me^ PhiUstos and 
his party weve Infinitdy ahmncd at that eamraam^ wad 
judged Mm it,that time and faahk araat give nato an nvia^ 
oble asGendant ov«r Dkaiyakis, if the mteroourse of a few 
days could so entirely alter his dispoaition. They therefore 
aet themaelVes at work upon new and more effectual strata- 
gems against him. 

They began by turaing tiie retired life which Dionyshis 
*wa8 induced to lead, and the studies in which he employed 
IliBiseif; ioto ridicule, as if it was intended to make apiuk>* 
aopberof him. But that was not all; they laboured m con- 
cert to render the xesd of Dicn and Plato su^iccted, and even 
odioua to hiaa« They represented them as" impertineat 
* censors and iQ^>erio«s pedagogues, who assumed an autho- 
rity over him, which was neither consiatoit with his age nor 
rank. ^ It is no wonder that a young prince Hke Dianysius, 
who^ with the most excellent natural parts and amidst the 
best examples, wnuld have found it difficult to have support- 
ed himself should at length give way to such artfiil uismua- 
tions in a court that bad long been intecte^T where there waa 
no emulation but to excel in vice, and where he was oontin* 
ually beasepiedhy acrowd of flatteneia incessandy praising 
and admun^ hnn in every thing. 

But tiie pnudpal applicatien of the courtiers was to decry 
the character and conduct of Dion hhnself; no longer squt- 
rately nor in secret, but all together and ui public They 
talked openly, and to whoever would give them the bearing, 
thHt it was visible that Dion made use of Plato's eloquence, 
to fescinate and enchant Dionysms, with design to draw 
him intoa voluntary resignation of the throne, that he might 
take possession of it for his nephews, the children of Aristo- 
mache, and eitablish them in the sovereignty. They added, 
that it was very extraon&aiy and a;ffiicting, that the Athe^ 
nians, who had formerly divided Sidiy with great forces 
both by sea and land, which had all peiished there without 
being able to take Syracuse, sliould now with a sm^ so- 

o TriM ct ittpefeiHoMM aSkam vitc cenaonet* pobBcoi paedftgiKw 8eo» 
Split cxxiift. 
^6 Vix arcAtti htuDenih puior icaMBtiir. imAm inter oenuttiBi ▼itioni* wmr 
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iKbirt: attain their point, aad wbvert the tyranny of Dkmy- 
sios,b9rperaiiadBiK him to dismiss tlie 10,000 •tnmgL'vs who 
compo66d his guard; telay aside tais fteet of 40a gaUeys» 
v^G^he aiNrayskq)t in readioesft for service; andtodis* 
band \mk i^Wd horse, and the greatest part of his foot; for 
tlKs^teof gongto findin the Academf , the ]^ce. where 
Piato taught) a pretended supfeme good which could not b9 
expliuaed, and to. make himsetf happir iw iniaginatioa by the 
^taidy of geometry, whilst he abandoned to XHon and his 
ne{]^w8 a real and suhstantial felicity, consisting in enpiie, 
ndHi% faitSdiry, and pleasure. 

Sect. ll^^Bam^iment (f Dion. 

The coarders, intent upon taking advantage of every fit-- 
▼oar^le moment,perpetually besieged tiie young prince,and» 
covering their secret motives under the appearance of zeal, 
for his sewice and an affected moderation b regard to Dion, 
inressantly advised him to take proper measures for the se- 
curity of his life and throne. Such repeated discourse at 
first raised in the mind of Dion^sius Violent suspicions of 
Dion, w4iidi presently increased mto fierce resentnKOit, and 
brefceout into an open rupture. Letters were privately 
brought to Dioiiy^ius, written by Dion to the Carthaginian 
ambassadors, wherein he tdd them^*' that, when th^y should 
** tre^ of peace with Dionvslus, he would advise them not 
** to qpen the conferences but in his presence; because he 
** would assist them in making then: treaty more, firm and' 
"lasting.** Dionysius i-ead these tetters taPhilistus, and, hav- 
ing concerted with him what measures to take, « he amused 
and deceived Dion with the appearance of a reconciliation, 
and led' him alone to the sea-side below the citadel,, where he 
showed him his letters, and accused him of having entered 
into si league against him with the Carthaginian^ l^iqn 
would have justaJBed himself, but he refused to hear him, and 
made him immediately go on board a brigantine, which liad 
orders to carry him to the coast of Italy^ and to leave him 
there. Dion immediately ^f^er set sail for Peloponnesus. 

^ So harsh and unjust a treatment could not f^ of m^in( 
abundance of noise, and the whole city declared against it ; 
especially as it was reported though widi6ut foundation, that 
Plato had been put tp death, c Dicnyi^is, who apprehoided 
the consequences,, took pains to appease the publi<; discontent, 
and to stifle the complaints. Ube gave Dicing relaticms twQ 
vessds to transport to him in Peloponliesus his riches and 
numerous %mily ; for he hs^ the equipage of a king. 

As soon as D^ was gone, Dionysius n^ade Plato cdiaB0» 

a Died, i xTi. p, 4W, 41 1, * Pint- ji. «!». «,PiHt. I5j». tB 
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hb lodcmg, and broaght him mto the dtadd ; in appearance 
to do him honour, but in realitjr to assure himself of Ihs per- 
son, and prevent him from g«nng to join Dion. In bringing 
Plato nearer to him, he might luso have in view the oppor- 
tunity of hearing him more frequoitly and more commo- 
diously. For, charmed with the allurements of his conver- 
sation* and studying to please him in every thing, and to me- 
rit his ai^ction, he nad conceived an esteem, or rather pas- 
sion, for him, which rose even to jealousy, but a jealousy of 
that violence, that could sufier neither companion nor rival 
He wished to engross him entirely to himself, to rdgn solely 
in his thoughts and afiecttons, and to be the only object of hk 
love and esteem. He seemed ready to give him all his trea- 
sures and all his authority, provided he would but love him 
better than Dion, and not prefer the latter's friendslm) to his. 
Plutarch has reason to call; this passion a tyrannic affection «. 
' Plato had much to suffer froiti it ; for it had all the symp- 
toms of the most ardent jealousy. ^ Sometimes it was all 
firien'dship, caresses, and fond respect, with an unbounded 
openness of heart, and an endless swell of tender sentiments : 
sometimes it was all reproaches, menaces, fierce passion^ 
and wild emotion ; and soon after it sank into repent^KC, 
excuses, tears, and humble entreaties of pardon and fc»*- 
giveness. 

About this time a war broke out, very conveniently for 
Plato, which obliged Dionysius to restore him lus libertj* 
and send him home. At his departure he would liave ovei'- 
whelmed him with presents, but Plato refused th^oa, con- 
tenting himself with his promise to recal Dion the follow- 
ing spring : he did not keep his word, and only sent him his 
revenue, desiring Plato in his letters to excuse his breach of 
promise at the time prefixed, and to impute it only to the 
war. He assured him, as soon as peace should be conclud- 
ed, that Dion should return ; upon conditions, however, that 
he should continue quiet, and not intermeddle in affairs, nor 
endeavour to lessen nim in the opinion of the Greeks. 

Plato, on his return to Greece, went to see the games at 
Olympia, where he happened to lodge amongst strangers of 
distinction. He ate and passed whole days with them, iiv* 
ing in a pl^ and simple manner, without ever mentioning 
Socrates or the Academy, or making himsdf known in aiity 
thiu^, except that his name was Plato. The strangers were 
overjoyed at having met with so mild and amiable a com- 
pamon; but, as he never talked of any thing hut of conv- 

o *Hf4^a9ii TupdvWwv I^TO. 

* In MDore Iiibg omoia insunt Titia ; mupiciooc*, inbiucttMe, lnj«ri«, ioduchp, 
Iftllaa, pAx rursam. Teraat. in Euiuich. 

— — Jn amoK iisc vmt mala ; bcUam, 
rtxriuiiiiD* Hot. 
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Dwjn to|Mcs, thej^ had not the least noticn that he was the 
pbiiGsopher whose reputation was so universal. When the 
games w#re over, they went with him to Athens, where he 
provided them with lodgings. They were scarce arrived 
there, when they desired him to carry them to see the fe- 
Bttous philosopher of his name, who had been Socrates's dis- 
ciple. Plato, told them smiling, that he was the man; 
upon which the strangers, surprised at their having possess- 
ed so inestimable a treasure without knowing it, were much 
displeased with, and secretly reproached themselves, for 
not having discerned the great merit of the man, through 
the veil of simplicity and modesty which he had thrown 
over it, whilst they admired him the more upon that account^ 

« The time Dion passed at Athens was not mispent. He 
employed it chiefly m the study of philosophy, for which he 
iiad a great taste, and which was become his delight. * He 
knew however, which is not very easy, to confine it within 
just bounds, and never gave himself up to it at the expense 
of any duty. It was at the same time that Plato made him 
t:ontract a particular friendship with his nephew Speusip- 
pus, who, uniting the easy and insinuating manners of a 
courtier with the gravity of a philosopher, knew how to 
associate mirth and innocent pleasure with the most serious 
affairs ; and, by that character, very rarely found amongst 
men of learning, was the most pro^r of all men to scften 
what was too rough and austere in Dion's temper. 

WTiilst Dion was at Athens, it fell to Plato's turn to give 
the public games, and to have tragedies pei*formed at the 
feast of Bacchus, which was usually attended with great 
magnificence and expense, from an extraordinary emulation 
which had grown into feshion. Dion defrayed the whole 
charge. Plato, who sought every occasion of producing hint 
to the public, was well pleased to resign that honour to him, 
in order that his magnificence might make him still better 
beloved and.esteemed by the Athenians. 

Dion visited also the other cities of Greece, was present 
at all their feastis and assemblies, and conversed with the 
most excellent wits and the most prc^ound statesmen. He 
was not distinguished in company by the haughtiness anc| 
pride too common in persons oi his rank, but on the contrary, 
by an unaffected, simple, and modest, a;ir, and especially by 
the elevation of his genius, the extent of his knowledge, and 
the wisdom of his reflections. All the cities paid him the 
lughest honours, and even the Lacedaemonians declared him 
^a citizen of Sparta, without regarding the resentment of 

o Plat in Dion. p. 064. 

b Retinuitque, quod est difficitiSmum, es ikpientii modom* Tattt. hi Tit 
Afric» n. 4. 
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Dionyaus, though he actually was assisting theiH at tSiat time 
with a powerful supply in thdr war against the Thebans. 
So many marks of esteem and distinction alantild the ty- 
rant's jealousy. He put a stop to the remittances of Picn's 
revenues, and ordered them to be received by his own of- 
ficers. 

« After Dionysius had put an end to the war m wluch he 
was engaged in Sicily, of which history relates no circum- 
stance, he was afrmd that his treatment of Plato would pre- 
judice the philosophers against him, and make him pass fcr 
their enemy. For this reason he invited the most learned 
men of Italy to his court, where he held frequent ^issembBe& 
in which, out of a foolish ambition, he endeavoured to excd 
them all in elo(^uence and depth d I^owledge ; ventingr 
without application, such of Plato's discourses as he retaiin<» 
ed. But as he had those discourses only by rote, and his 
heart had never been rightly afiected wifii them, the source 
of his eloquence was soon exhausted. He then perceived 
what he lost by not, having made a better use of that trea- 
sure of wisdom wMch he had once in his own possessioa 
and under his own roof, and by not havmg heard, m all ^letr 
extent, the admirable lectures of the greatest philosopher ia 
the world. 

As in tyrants every thing is violent and irregular, IKony- 
aus was suddenly seized with an excessive desire of seeing 
Plato again, and used all means for that purpose. He pre- 
vailed upon Architas, and the other Pythagorean phitosor 
phers, to write to him that he might return with all manner 
of security, and to be bound for the peiibrmance of all ^e 
promises which had been made to him. They deputed Ar- 
chidemus to Plato, and Dionysius sent at the same time two 
galleys of three benches of rowers, with sevei^ of his' friends 
on board, to entreat his compliance. He also wrote letters 
to him with his own hand, in which he frankly declared, that. 
If he would not be persuaded to come to Sicily, Dion had do- 
thin? to expect from him ; but that, if be came,, there was 
nothing that he would not be inclined to do in his favour. 

Dion received several letters at the same time from his 
wife and sister, who pressed him to prevail upcm Plato to 
make the voyage, andtosatis^ the impatience of Dibnyaus^ 
that he ink^ht have no new pretexts against him upon that 
account. .Whatever repugnance Plato had to it, he could 
not resist the warm sofiatations made to him» and detemun- 
ed to go to Sicily, for the third time, at seveh^; years of age. 

His arrival gave the whole people hew hopes, who flatter- 
ed themselves that his wisdom would at lengdi overdirow 
the tyrany , and the joy of IHony aus was inexpressible. He 

a Plat EpUbTii. 9. 338,340. Plut.inPio%p.904,M0. 
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appointee} the apartment of the gardens for his lodging, the 
mast honourable in the t)alace, and had so much conndence 
in him, that he suifered nim to have access at all hours, with* 
out being searched ; a favour not granted to any of his best 
friends. 

After the first caresses were over, Plato was anxious to 
enter upon Dion*s affair, which he had much at heart, and 
which was the principal motive of his voyage. But Dio- 
nysius put it off at first ; to which ensued complaints and 
murmurings^ though not outwardly expressed for some time. 
The tyrant took great care to conceal tiis sentiments, endea- 



vouring, by all manner of honours and by all p9ssible rq^ard 
and complaisance, to abate his friendship for 'Dion. Plato 
dissemble on his side, and, though extremely shocked at 
so notorious a breach of &ith, he kept his opmion to him- 
self. ^ '^ , 

Whilst they were upon these terms and beUeved that no- 
body penetrated their secret. Helicon of Cyzicum, one of 
Plato's particular friends, foretold, that on a certain day 
there would be an eclipse of the sun ; which happeningac* 
cor^^ to his prediction exactly at the hour assigpied. Dio- 
nysius was so much surprised and astonished at it, (a proof 
that be was no great philosopher,) that he made him a pre^ 
sent of a talent 9, Aristippnis, jesting upon ]that occasion^ 
said, that he had also something very incredible and extra- 
ordinary to foretel. Upon being pressed to explain himself, 
" I prophesy," said he " that it will not be long before Dio- 
*< nyaus ana Plato, who seem to agree so wdl with each 
** other, will be enemies." 

Dionysius verified this prediction ; for, being weary of 
the constraint he laid upon himself, he ordered all Dion's 
lands and effects to be sold, and applied the money to his own 
use. At the same time h<e made Plato, quit the apartments 
m the garden, and gave him another lodging without the 
castle, in the midst ^ his guards, who had long hated Jiim, 
and would have been d|ad of an opportunity to kill him, be- 
cause he had advised Dionysius to renounce the t)rranny, to 
break tliem, and to live without any other guard than the 
love of his people. Plato was sensible that he owed his 
fife to the tyre's fifty our, who restnuned the fury of his' 
guard. 

Arehitas, the celd>rated Pythagorean philosopher, who 
was the principal person and supreme magistrate of Taren<* 
turn, had no sooner heard of Plato's great danger, than h^ 
sent ambassadors with a galley of thirty oars to demand lum 
from Diony^s, and to remind him, that he had come to Sy- 
racuse only upon his promise, and that of aU the Pytliago* 

a A thomtiid erownfc 
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rean philosophers, who had engaged for his safety ; that 
therefore he could not retain him against his will, nor suf- 
fer any insult to be done to his person, without a manifest 
breach of faith, and absolutely forfeiting the opinion c£ all 
honest men. These just remonstrances awakened a rem- 
nant of shame in the tyrant, who at last permitted Plato to 
return into Greece. * 

o Philosophy and wisdom abandoned the palace with him. 
To the conversations, as agreeable as useiul, to that taste 
and passion for the arts and sciences, to the grave and judi- 
cious reflections of a profoundly wise politician, idle tattle, 
frivolous amusements, and a stupid indolence, entirely averse 
to every thing serious or reasonable, were seen to succeed. 
Gluttony, drunkenness, and debauchery, resumed their fbr- 
iner empire at the court, and transformed it from the school 
of virtue, which it had been under Plato, into the real sta- 
ble of Circe. 

Sect. III.— i>ton eete otu to deliver Syracuse, Hia Death, 

* When Plato had quitted ^cily, Dionyaus threw crfF all 
reserve, and married his sister Arete, Dion's wife, to TTmo- 
crates, one of his friends. So unworthy a treatment was, b 
a manner, the sienal of the war. From that moment Dwn 
resolved to attack the tyrant with open force, and to revenge 
himself for all the wrongs he had done him. Plato did Sil 
in his power to make him change his resolution; but, find- 
ing his endeavours ineffectual, he foretold the misfortunes he 
was about to occasion, and declared, that he must expect 
ndther asastance nor relief from him ; Uiat, as he had been 
the guest and companion of Dionyaus, had lodged in his pa- 
lace, and jdned in the same sacrifices with hun, he should 
never forget the duties of hospitality ; and at the same time» 
not to be wanting to his friendship for Dion ; thaX he would 
continue neuter, always ready to discharge the offices of a 
meditator between them, though he should oppose their de- 
sigiis when they tended to the destruction of each other. 

Whether through prudence or gratitude, or the convicticn 
that Dion could not justifiably undertake to dethrone Diooy- 
sius; this was Plato's opinion. On the other hand, Speu- 
sippus, and all the rest of Dion's friends perpetually ex- 
horted him to go and restore the liberty of aiciljr^ which 
opened its arms to him, and was ready to receive him with 
the utmost joy. This was indeed the disposition of Syracuse, 
which Speusippus, during his residence there with rlato had 
jSufficiently experienced. This was the universal cry; whilst 
they importuned and conjured Dion to coipe thither, dear-- 

a Plat in BlonI- p. 8*, 
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Tia^ him not to {)e in pain for the want of ships or troops^ 
but only to embark in tbe first nierchant- vessel he met with» 
and lend hb person and name to the Syracusans against 
Dion^'sius. 

DioD did not hesitate any longer to take that resdutkxn 
wfaodi in one respect cost him not a little. From the time 
that Dibnyaus h^ obliged him to quit Syracuse and Sidly, 
be had led m his banishment the most agreeable life it was 
possible to imag^e, for a person, who like him had contract- 
ed a taste for the delights of study. He enjoyed in peace 
4he conversation of the philosophers, and was present alt 
their disputations; shining, in a manner entirely peculiar to 
himsdf, by.^^^ greatness of his genius and the solidity of hii 
judgment; going to all the cities of the learned Greece, to 
see and converse widi the most eminent for their knowledge 
and capacity, and to correspond with the ablest politicians; 
leaving every where the marks of his liberality and magni* 
licence, equally beloved and respected by ail that knew him ; 
and receiving, wherever he came, the highest honours^ 
which were rendered more to his merit than his birth. It 
was from so happy a life that he withdrew himself to go to 
the relief of his country, which implored his protection, and 
to deliver it from the yoke of a tyranny under which it had 
long groaned. • - - 

No enterprise perhaps was ever formed with so much 
boldness or conducted with so much prudence. Dion begati 
to raise foreign troops privately, by prq)er agents, for the 
better concealment of his design. A great number of con- 
siderable persons, and who were at the head of alfairs, join* 
ed with him. But what is very surprising, of all those whoiti 
the tyrant had banished, and who were not less than a thou- 
sand, only twenty-five accompanied Wm in this expedition ; 
so much had fear got possession of them. The isle of Za- 
cynthus was flie place of rendezvous, where the troops as- 
sembled to the number of almost eight hundred ; but all of' 
them of tried courage on grestt occasions, excellently disci- 
plined and robust, of an audacify and experience rarely to 
be found amongst the most brave and warlike; and, in line, 
higlily capable of animating the troops which Dion was in 
^ hopes of finding in Sicily, and of setting them the example of 
fighting with all the valour so noble an enterprise r©q[uit- 
ed. 

But, when they were to set forwards, and it was known 
that this armament was intended against Sicily and Diony- 
sius, for till then, it had not been declared, they were all in 
a consternation, and repented their havbg engaged in an en- 
terprise, which they could not avoid considering as the effect 
of extreme rashness and folly, that in the last despair was 
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fer puttine every thing to the hazard. Dkxi had occasian at 
this time for all his resolution and eloquence to reatiimate the 
troops and remove their fears. But, after he had spoken to 
them, and, with an assured though modest tone, had niade 
them understand that he did not lead them in this expedition 
as soldiers, but as officers, to put them at the head of the 
Syracusans, and all the pjeople of Sicily, who had been long 
prepared for a revolt, their dread and sadness were changed 
into shouts of joy, and they desired nothing so much as to 
proceed .on tlieir voyage. 

DioD, having prepared a magnificent sacrifice to be offered 
to Apollo, put liimself at the head of his troops, completely 
armed ana in that equipage marched in procession to the 
temple. He afterwards gave a great feast to the whole 
company, at the end of wmch, after the Mbations and solemn 
prayers had been made, there happened a sudden eclipse of 
the moon. Dion, who was well versed in the causes of such 
appearances, reassured his soldiers, who' were at first in 
«ome terror upon that account. The next day they embark- 
ed on board two trading vessels, which were followed by a 
third not so large, and by two barks of thirty oars. 

a Who could have imagined, savs an historian, that a man 
with two merchant vessels should ever dare to attack a 
prince, who had four ^ hundred ships of war, a hundr^ 
thousand foot, and ten thousand horse, with magazines of 
arms, and com in proportion, and treasures sufficient to pay 
and maintain them ; who, besides aU this, was in possession 
of one of the greatest and strongest cities then in the world, 
"with ports, arsenals, and impregnable citadels, with the ad - 
ditional strength tuid support of a great number of potent 
allies ? The event will show, whether .force and power are 
adamantine chains for retaining a state in subjection, as the 
elder Dionysius flattered himself, or whether the goodness, 
humanity, and justice, of princes, and the love of subjects, 
are not infinitely stronger aifti^more indissoluble ties, 

^ Dion, having put to sea with his small bodv of troops, wais 
twelve days under sail with little wind, and the thirteenth 
arrived at Pachynus a cape of Sicily, about twelve or fifteen 
leagues from Syracuse. When they came to that place, the 
pilot gave notice that they must land directly, that there Was 

a Omd. 1 zvi p. 413. 

6 It M Dot easy to eomprdkeiKl. how the two Dionyrii were cepihie of JOfein. 
taiuiug •<> icreat a force by teaaad land, their d<jminioiu beiog only a part oT Si- 
city, and cooacquently of nu ipreat extent. It ia tt-ue, that the city ot SyrMeuse 
hail lM«ii very luuch enriched by commerce ; and undoubttdly thute twopiinoes 
^receives Ki^at comributiom from the citieti dependent upon them both in Sietiy 
nnti Italy : but it h tuU no easy matter to eonceiye how all this could he suffl^eut 
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reason to fear a hurricane, and therefore it would not be 
proper to put to sea. But Dion, who apprehended making 
his descent so near the enemy, and chose to land &rther offV 
doubled the cape of Pachynus. He had no sooner passed it 
than a furious storm arose, attended with rain, thunder, and 
lightDing, which drove his ships to the eastern coast of Afri* 
ca, where they were in great danger of being dashed to 
pieces against the rocks. Happily for them a south ^ind 
rising suddenly, contrary to expectation, they unfurled all 
their sails, and after having made vows to the gods they stood 
out to sea for Sicily. They ran in this manner four days, and 
on the fifth entered the port of Minoa, a small town of Sici- 
ly, under the Carthaginians ; whose commander Synalus 
was Dion's particular friend and guest. They were per- 
fectly well received, and would have staid there some time 
to refresh themselves, after the rude fetigues they had suf- 
fered during the storm, if they had not been iirformed that 
Dionyaus was absent, having embarked some days before 
for the coast of Italy, attended by fourscore vessels. The 
. soldjers demanded earnestly to be led on against the enemy, 
and Dion having desired Synalus to send his baggage after 
him, at a proper time, marched directly to Syracuse. 

His troops increased considerably upon his route, by the 
great number of those who came to jom him from all parts. 
The news of his arrival being soon known at Syracuse, 
Timocrates, who had married Dion's wife, the sister of 
Diosiysius, to whom he had left the command of the city in 
his absence, despatched a courier to him into Italy, with ad- 
vice of Dion's progress. But that courier, beuig almost at 
his journey's end, was so fatigued with having run the best 
part of the night, that he found himself under the necessity 
of stopping to take a little sleq). In the meantime a wolf, 
attracted by the smell of a piece of meat which he had in 
his wallet, came to the place, and ran away with both tlie 
flesh and the bag, in which he had also put his despatches. 
Dionysius was by this means prevented tor some time from 
knowing that Dion was arrived, and then received the news 
jErom other hands. 

When Dion was near the Anapus, which runs about half 
a league from the city, he ordered his troops to halt, and 
offered a sacrifice upon the river side, addressing his prayers 
to the rising sun. AU who were present, seeing him with a 
wreath of flowers upon his head, which he wore upon ac- 
<XHint of the sacrifice, crowned them^ves also in the same 
manner, as animated witli one and the same spirit. * H^ had 
been joined on his march by at least 5000 men, and advanced 
with them towards the city. The most considerable of the 
inhabitants caane out in wnite habits to receive him at the 
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eates. At the same time the people fell upon the tyrant'^ 
mends, and upon the spies and infbrmers»AN accursed race 

or WRETCHES,« THE ENEMIES OF THE GODS AND MEN, 

says Plutarch, who made it the daily business of th<dr lives, 
to disperse themselves into all parts, to mingle with the citi- 
zens to pry into all their affairs, and to report to the t)rrant 
whatever they said or thought, and often what they ndther 
said nor thought. These were the first victims to the fury 
of the people, and were knocked on the head with clubs im- 
mediately. Timocrates, not able to throw himself into the 
citadel, mounted on horseback, and escaped from the city. 

At that instant Dion appeared within aght of the walls. 
He marched at the head of his troqps magnificently armed, 
vntli his brother Megacles on one side and Callippus the 
Athenian on the other, both crowned with chaplets of flow- 
ers. After him came 100 of the foreign soldiers, very fine 
troops, whom he had chosen fijr his guard. The rest fol- 
lowed in order of battle, with their officers at the head of 
them. The Syracjtisans beheld them with inexpresdUe sa- 
tisfaction, and received them as a sacred procession, whom 
the gods themselves regarded with pleasure, and who re^ 
stored them their liberty with the democracy, 48 years 
after they had been banished from their city. After Dion 
had made his entry, he ordered the trumpets to sound, to 
appease the noise and tumult; and silence being made, an 
herald proclaimed, that •' Dion and Megacles were come to 
*' abolish the tjrranny, and to fi^ee the Syracusans and all the 
" people of Sicily from the yoke of the tj^rant" And, being 
desirous to harangue the people in person, he went to the 
upper part of the dty, through the quarter called Achradina» 
Wnerever he passed, the Syracusans had set out, on both 
ades of the streets, ^les and bowls, and had prepared vic- 
tims, and, as he came before their houses, they threw aU 
sorts of flowers upon him, addressing vows and prayers to 
him as to a god. Such was the origin of idolatry, which 
paid divine honours to those who had done the people any 
great and signal services. And can there .be any service, 
any gift, so valuable as that of liberty ! Not far from the 
citadel, and below the place called Pentapyls, fitood a sun- 
dial upon a high pedestal, erected by Dionysius. Dion plac- 
ed himselx upon it, and, in a speech to the people, exerted 
them to employ their utmost efforts for the recovery and 
preservation of their liberty. The Syracusans, transported 
with what he said, and anxious to express thdr gratitude 
and affection, elected him and his brother captains general 
with supreme authority ; and by their consent, and at thdr 
entreaty, joined with ttiem 20 of the most considerable citi- 
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^eos, half of whom were of the number of those who had 
been banished by Dionysius, and returned with Dion. 

Having afterwards taken the castle of Epipolis, he set the 
citizens who were prisoners in it at liberty, and fortified it 
with strong works. Dionysius arrived from Italy se\'en 
days after, and entered the citadel by sea. The same day 
a great number of carriages brought Dion the arms which, 
he had left with Synalus. These he distributed amongst . 
the citizens who were unprovided. All the rest armed amd 
equipped themselves as well as they could, expressing the- 
greatest ardour and zeal. 

Dionysius began by sending ambassadors to Dion and the 
^racusans with proposals, which seemed very advantageous. 
The answer Was, that by way of preliminary, he must ab- 
dicate the tyranny ; to which Dionysius did no seem averse. 
From thence he came to interviews and conferences; which 
were only fdnts to gain time, and abate the ardour of the 
Syracusans by the hope of an accommodation. - According- 
ly, having made the deputies, who were sent to ti'eat with 
him, prisoners, he suddenly attacked, with a great part of 
his troops, the wall, with which the Syracusans had sur- 
rounded the citadel, and made several breaches in it. So 
warm )md unexpected an assault put Dion's soldiers into 
great conftision, and they immediately fled. Dion endea- 
voured in vain to stop them, and, believing example more 
prevalent than woras, he threw himself fiercely into ^e 
midst of the enemy, where he stood their chai^ with intrepid 
courage, and killexl great numbers of them. He recdved a 
wound in the hand from a spear ; his aiTus were scarce proof 
against the great number of darts thrown ^t him, ana, his 
shield being pierced through in many places with spears and 
javelins, he was at length beaten down. His solcUers imme- 
diately brought him off from the enemy. He left Timonides to 
command them, and, getting on horseback, rode tlirough the 
•whole city, stopt the flight of the Syracusans, and, taking 
the foreign soldiers whom he had left to guard the quarter 
caUed Achradina, he led them on fresh against Dionysius's 
troops, who were already fatigued, and entirely discouraged 
by so vigorous and unexpected a resistance. It was now no 
longer a battle but a pursuit. A great number df the ty- 
rant's troops were killed on the spot, and the rest 'escaped 
. with difficulty into the dtadd. This victory was brilliant 
and glorious. The Syracusans, to reward the valour ot the 
fordgn troops, gave each of them a considerable sum of 
money; and those soldiers, to honour Dion, presented him 
"With a crown of gold. 

Soon after came heralds from Dionysius, with several lA-^ 
ters from Dion fix)m the women of his fsftnily, and witl^ on^ 
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(robi Dmysius himself. Dion m^derc^ them aU tp b^ x^ 
in a full assembly. That of Dionjsius was couched ki tbe 
Ibrm of a request and justification, mtermixed however vit^* 
the most terrible menaces agjainst the persons who wercf 
dearest to Dioo ; his sister, wife, and son. It was written 
with an art and address exceedingly well calculated to ren- 
der Dion suspected. Dionysius put him in mind of thQ ar^ 
^our and zeal he had formerly expressed for the support of 
the tyranny. He exhorted him in language, though covert 
and somewhat obscure, yet sufficiently plain to be understood, 
not to abolish it entirely but to preserve it for himself : not to 
give the people their liberty, who at heart had no attach- 
ment to him nor to abandon his own safety, and that of his 
friends and relations, to the capricious humour of a violet 
and inconstant multitude. 

« The reading of this letter had the effect which Dionyaus 
had proposed from it. The Syracusans, without regard to 
Dion s gCMCxlne^ to them, and the greatness of his soul in for- 
getting his dearest interests and the ties of nature, to restore 
them their liberty, took umbrage at his too great authority, 
and conceived injurious suspicions of him. The arrival of 
HerQclides confirmed them in their sentiments, and ddbsr- 
mined them to act accordingly. He was one of the banish- 
ed persons, a good soldier, and well known amongst the 
troops, from having been in considerable commands under 
the tyrant, very bold and ambitious, and a secret enemy of 
Dion, between whom and himself there Iiad been some dif- 
ference in Peloponnesus. He came to Syracuse with seven 
galleys of three benches of oars an§ three other vessels, not 
to join Dion, but with the resolution of marching with his 
own forces against the tyrant, .whom he found reduced to 
shut himself up in the citadeL His first endeavour was to 
ingratiate himself with the people ; for which his open and 
insinuating behaviour made him very fit, whilst Dion's aus- 
tere gravity was offensive to the multitude ; especially as 
they were become more haughty and untractable from the 
last victory, and * expected to be treated like a popular state, 
even before they comd call themselves a free people ; that 
is to say, in the full sense of the Greek terms, they Wished 
to be used with complaisance, flattery, regard, and a defe- 
rence to all their capricious humours. 

What gratitude could be expected from a people that 
consulted only their passions ancl blind prejudices ? The Sy- 
racusans, of their own accord, formed an assembly imme- 
diately, and chose Heradides admiral. Dion came unex- 
pectedly thither, and complained highly of suph a proceed^ 

« Pint. ID Oioii. p. 971, 979k J>iaA. U >▼!. p 419, 4i2. 
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ing, as the charge oniferred upon HeradSdes was an abridge- 
ment cf his office ; that he was no longer gener^ssimo, if 
another commanded at sea* These remonstrances d^^d 
the Syracusans, against their will, to deprive HeracUdes of 
the office they had so lately 'conferred upon him. Wheft 
the assembly broke up, Dion s6nt for hinl, and, after some 
gentle reprimands for nis strange conduct towafds him in so 
delicate a conjuncture, wherein the lealst division amongst 
them might ruin every thing, he summoned a new assembly 
himself and, in the presence of the whole people, appointed 
Heraclides admiral, and give him a guard, as he haahimself. 

He thought by dmt of kind offices to get the better d[ h]& 
riv^s in-will. Heraclides, in his expressless and outward 
ijiehaviour, made his court to Dion, confessed his obligationa 
to hhn, and obeyed his orders with a promptitude and punc- 
tuality, which expressed an entire devotion to hfis service, and 
a deare of occasions to do him pleasure. But under-hand, 
by his intrigues and cabals, he influenced the pecmle against 
him, and opposed his designs in every thin^. If Dion gave 
his consent that Dionysius should gtiit the citadel by treaty, 
he was accused of favouring and intending to save him : i^ 
to satisfy them, he continued the siege without hearkening to 
any proposals of accommodation, they did not fail to re- 
proach him with the desire of protracting the war, for the 
s^e of contimung in command, and of keeping the citizens 
m awe and respect 

Phi^istus, who came to the tyrant's relief with several gal- 
leys, having been defeated and put to death, Dicxiydiis sent 
to ofier Dion the citadel, with the arms and troops in it, and 
money to pay tiiem for five months, if he mieht hi permitted 
by a treaty to retire into Italy for the rest of his life, and be 
allowed the revenue of certain lands, which he mentioned, in 
the neighbourhood of Syracuse. The Syracusans, who were 
m hopes of takmg Dionysius alive, reiected those proposals ; 
and Dionysaus, despairing of reconciling Xh&a to nis terms^ 
left the citadel in the hands of his eldest son Apollocrates «» 
and, taking the advantage of a favourable wind, embarked 
for Italy with his treasures and eflfects of the greatest value^ 
and such of his friends as were dearest to him. 

Heraclides, who commanded the galleys, was very tinucli 
beamed for having suffered lum to escape by his negligaice. 
To rtgani the people's favour, he proposed a new distribu- 
tion of lands, insinuating, that the foundation of liberty was 
equality, as poverty was the principle of servitude. Upon 
Dion*s ppposmg this motion, Herachdes persuaded the peo- 
ple to reduce the pay cf the foreign troops, who amounted 
to 3000 men, to enact a new diviaon of land, to appdnt new 
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generals, and deliver themselyes at once from Dion's insvqg- 
portable severity. The Syracusans agreed, and nominates \ 
25 new officers, Heraclides bein^ one of the number. ' 

At the same time they sent pnvately to solicit the foreiga 
soldiers to abandon Dion, and to join with them, promising 
to give them a share in the government as native citizen^ / 
Those generous troops received the offer with disdain ; and ; 
then placing Dion in the centre of them, with a fidelity and 
Section of which there are few examp|les, they made their 
bodies and their arms a rampart for nim, and carried him 
out of the city without doing the least violence to any body, ; 
but warmly reproaching all they met with their ingratitude 
and perfidy. The Syracusans, who contemned their small 
number, and attributed their moderation to fear and want of 
courage, began to attack them, not doubting but they should 
defeat and put them all to the sword, before they got out of 
the dty. 

Dion, reduced to the melancholy necessity of dther fight- 
ing against his fellow -citizens or perishing with his troops, 
hdd out his hands to the Syracusans, imploring them in the 
most tender and affectionate manner to desist, and pointing '• 
to the citadel fiiU of enemies, who saw all that passed with 
the utmost joy. But finding them deaf and insensible to al 
his remonstrances, he commanded his soldiers to march in 
close order without attacking ; which they obeyed, content- 
ing themselves with making a great noise with thdr arms, 
and raising loud cries, as if they were going to fall upon th& 
Syracusans. The latter were dismayed with those appear- 
ances, and all ran away in everv street without being pur- 
sued. Dion hastened the march of his troops towards the 
country of the Leontines. 

The officers of the Syracusans^ laughed at and ridiculed 
by the women of the city, were desirous to retrieve their 
honour ; and made their troops take arms, and return to the 
pursuit of Dion. They came up with him at the pass of a 
river, and made their horse advance to skirmish. But, when 
they saw that Dion was resolved in earnest to repel their in- 
sults, and had made his troops face about with great indig- 
nation, the}^ were again seized with terror, and, taking to I 
their heels in a more shamefiil manner than before, made all 
the haste they could to regain the city. 

« The Leontines received Dion with great marks of ho- 
nour and esteem. They also made presents to his soldiers, 
and declared them free citizens. Some days after which 
they sent ambassadors to the Syracusans, to demand justice 
for the ill treatment of those troops, and they on their side 
gsnt deputies to complain of Dion. Syracuse was intoap 
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cated with inconsiderate jqjr and insolent prosperity, which 
entirely banished reflection and judgment. 

Every thing conspired to swell and inflame their pride. 
The citadel was so much reduced by famine, that the sol- 
diers of Dionysius, after having suffered very much, resolved 
at last to surrender it. They sent in the night to make that 
proposal, and were to give it up the next morning. But, a1( 
day-break, whilst they were preparing to execute the trea- 
ty, NypBius, an able and valiant general, whom Di<xiysius 
had sent from Italy wi^ com and money to the besieged, 
appeared with his galleys, and anchored near Aretbusa. 
Henty succeeding on a sudden to &mine, Nypsius landed his 
troops, and summoned an assembly, wherein he made a 
!jpeech to the soldiers, suitable to the present conjuncture, 
which determined them to hazard all dangers. The citadel, 
that was upon the point of surrendering, was relieved in this 
manner, contrary to all expedition. 

The Syracusans at the same time hastened on board their 
galleys, and attacked the enemy's fleet They s^^ some 
of their ships, took others, and pursued the rest to the shore. 
But this y^ry victory was the occasion of their ruin. Aban- 
doned to their own discretion, without either leader or au- 
thority to command or counsel them, the officers as well as 
soldiers gave themselves up tb rejoicing, feasting, drinking, 
debauchery, and every 4cind of loose excess. Ny psius knew 
well how to take advantage of this general infatuation. He. 
attacked the wall that inclosed the citadel, and having made 
himself master of it, he demolished it in several places, and 
permitted his soldiers to enter and plunder the city. AU 
things were in the utmost confusion. Here the citizens, half 
asleep, had their throats cut ; their houses were plundered, - 
whilst the women and children were driven off in the citadel, 
without regard to their tears, cries, and lamentations. 

There was but one man who could remedy this misfor*- 
tune and preserve the city. This was in every body's thoughts, 
but no one had courage enough to propose it ; so much 
ashamed were they of the ungenerous manner in which they 
had driven him out. As the danger increased every mo- 
ni^nt, and already approached the (garter Achradina, m the 
haght of thdr extremity and despair, a voice was heard from 
tl^. cavalry and allies, which said, *' That it was absolutely 
" 'necessary to recal Dion and the Peloponnesian troops from 
** the country of the Leontines." As soon as a^iy body had 
courage enough to utter those words, they were the general 
cry of the Syracusans, who with tears of joy and grief offered 
Up prayers to the gods that they would bring him back to 
them. The hope alone of seeing him again ^ave them new 
courage, and esMbl^ them to make he»d ag^unst the ^Qemyi 
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.The deputies set put irnmediKtd^ with full speed, a»d tr- 
rived at the city oJF Leonthini late in the evening. 

. As sooD as they alighted, they threw themselves at- Dion's 
fe^ bathed in their tears, and related the deplorable extre- 
nnty to which the Syracusans were reduced. Some dP the 
LeaQtines and several of the Peloponnesian soldiers, who had 
seen them arrive, were already got round Dion, and rightly 
conceived, from their earnest and humiliating posture, that 
somethmg very extraordinary had happened. Dion had no 
sooner heard what they had to say, than he carried them 
with him to the assembly, which formed itself immediately ; 
for the peo[^ ran thither with abundance of eagerness. The 
two princt^ deputies explained in a few words the great- 
jiess of their distress, and implored the foreign troops *•* to 
''.hasten to the relief of the Svracusans, and to forget the ill 
^ treatment they had recelvea ; and the rather, because that 
" unfortunate people had already paid a severer penalty for 
'''it than the- most injured amongst them would desare to 
" impose.'' 

. The deputies having finished thdr discourse, the Whole 
theatre, where the assembly was held, contmufed in mourn- 
ful nlence. Dion rose ; but, as soon as he began to speak, a 
torrent of tears suppressed his utterance. The foreign sdL- 
diers called out to him to take courage, and expressed a ge- 
nerous, compasaon for his grief. At length, having recovered 
himself a little, he ^ke to them in these terms : " Men of 
" Peloponnesus, and you our allies, I have assembled you 
" here that you might deliberate upon what regards, yonr- 
" selves; as for my part, I must not deliberate when Syra- 
'*' cuse is in danger. If I cannot preserve it, I go to perish 
" with it, andto Dury myself in its ruins. But for you, if you 
^' .are resdved to assist us once more ; us, who are the most 
^ imprudent and most unfortunate of mankind, come and* 
" relieve the city of Syracuse, from henceforth the work of 
** your hands. But if the just subjects of complaint which 
" you have ag^mist the Syracusans deteiniiine you to aban- 
" don them in their present condition, and to suffer them to 
" perish; may you receive, from the immortal gods, the re- 
"ward you merit for the affecticm and fidelity which you 
" have mtherto expressed for me. For the rest, I have only 
" to deare, that you will ke^ Dion in your remembrance^ 
" who did not abandon you when unwortWly treated by his 
" countrymeis and who did not abandon his countiymefw 
" when fallen ittto misfortunes.'' 

He had no sooner ceased speaking, than the foreign sol- 
diers: rose up, with loud tries, and untreated him to lead 
them on that moment to the. relief of* Syracuse. • The depu- 
ties, trsffis^orted with jovi Baluted«n4 embraced-tUem, praj*- 
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ii^ t|i^ god3. to bestow upon Dion €uid tiiem aH kind of hap- 
mBess and prosperity. When the tunmlt was appeasdd 
vm ordered them to , prepare for the match, and as «oQn 
as they had supped, to return vdth their arms to the same 
piace, being d^ermined to. set out the same night, and fly 
to the relief of his country. 

In^themean time, at ^racuse, the officers of Dionysius, 
after having done aU the. mischief they could to the city, re- 
tired at night into the citadel with the loss of some of'^ their 
S(d4iers. This short respite gave the seditious orators new 
couraee. ' Flattering themselves that the enemy would lie 
still: after what they had done, they exhorted the Syracusans 
to think na farther ok Dion, nor to receive him if he came to 
their. relief with his foreign troops, nor to yield to them in 
•courage, but to defend their city and liberty with their own 
arms and v^our. New deputies were instantly de^atched 
from the general officers to Dion to prevent his coming, and 
from the principal citizens and his friends to desire £am to 
hasten his march ; which difference of sentiments and con- 
trary qf advices occasioned his advancing slowly, and by 
short marches. 

When.t^ night was far spent, Dion's enemies seized the 
gates of the city, to prevent his entrance. At the same in- 
stant, Nypsius, well apprised of all that passed in Syracuse, 
made a sally frotn the citadel with a greater body of troc^s, 
and more determinate than before. They entirely demolished 
the wall that enclosed them, and entered the city, which 
they plundered. Nothing but slaughter and blood was seen 
eveiy where. Nor did they stop for the piUage, but seemed 
to have no other view than to ruin and destroy fol before them . 
One would have thought, that the son of Dionysius, whom 
his £ath^ liad left in the citadel, bong reduced to despah*, 
and prompted by an excess of hatred for the Syracusans, 
was determined to bury the tyranny in the ruins of the city. 
To prevent Dion's reljcf of it, they had recourse to fire, the 
swi&est instrument of destruction, burning with torches and 
lighted straw sdl places ¥ri1hin their power, and darting com- 
bustibles ag£unst the rest The Syracusans who fled to avoid 
the flames were butchered in the streets, and those who to 
shun the murderous sword retired into the houses were 
driven^joutby them again by tiie encroaching fire ; for there 
wece abundance of houses burning, and many that fell upon 
the people in the streets. 

These very flames opened the city for Dion, by obli^i^ 
the c^izens to agree in not keeping the gates shut against 
him. Couriers after couriers were despatched to hasten 
his .march. Herachdes himself, his moist declared and mor- 
tal .enemy* debited his brother, and afterwards his uncle 
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Theodotos, to conjure him to advance with the utmost speed 
to thar assistance, there bdn^ no one who was able to make 
head against the enemy, he hmiself being wounded, and the 
dty almost entirely ruined and reduced to ashes^ 

Dion received this news when he was about 60 « stadki 
from the gates. The sddiers upon that occasion marched 
wiUi tiie utmost diligence, and with so good a will, that it 
was not long before he arrived at the walls of the dty. He 
there detached his lig^t-armed troops against the enemy, to 
re-animate the Syracusans by the sight of them. He then 
drew up his heavy-armed infantry, and the citizens who 
came running to join him coi all ades. He divided them 
into small parties, of greater d^th than front, and pot dif- 
ferent officers at the head of them, that they might be ca* 
pabie of attacking in several places at once, and appear 
stronger and more formidable to the enemy. 

After having made these dispo^ions, and offered up his 
prayers to the gods, he marched across the city against the 
enemy. In eveiy street as he passed he was wdcomed with 
acclamations, cries of joy, and songs of victory, mmgled 
with the prayers and blessings of the Syracus^ns^^ who call- 
ed Dion tiieir preserver and their god, and his soldiers thdr 
brothers and fellow-citizens. At that instant, there was not 
a single man in the city so fond of life as not to be much 
more in pam for Dion's safety than his own, and not to ft^ar 
much more for him than for all the rest together, seeing him 
march foremost to so great a danger, over blood, fire, and 
dead boc^es, with which the streets and squares were uni- 
versally covered. 

On the other hand, the view of the enemy was no less 
terrible : for they were animated by rage and despair, and 
were posted in line of battle behind the ruins of the wall 
they had thrown down, which made the approach very dif- 
ficult and dangerous. They were under the necessity of de- 
lending the citadel, which was tttdr safety and retr^t, and 
durst not remove from it, lest their communication should be 
cut off. But what was most capable of disordering and dis- 
couraging Dion's soldiers, and made their march very pain- 
ftil and difficult, was the fire. For, wherever they twned 
themselves, they marched by the light of the houses in flames, 
an^vere obliged to go over ruins in the midst of fires ex- 
poSg themsoTves to being crushed to pieces by the £sdl of 
walls, bjeams, and roofe of houses, which tottered half can- 
-sumed Hfjihe flames, and under the necessity of keeping thdr 
ranks, whilst they open^ their way through fright^ claids 
of smoke, mingled with dust. 

When they liad joined the enemy, only a very smaU num- 
^ on each ade were capable of, coming to hMfa^ £rooi the 
i> Two or time kKguct* ^ r 
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such redoS v^r thL^wT^ "^"^ ^^ enemy with 
The sr^&^X'Jtt Ji *'^* °f Nypsius gave way. 
was Ve^^? a„H ^ "*?P^'^'"'° t'^ oita&l, whicii 
brok^^^'A,t to ^ ^ho «.mained without being 
trooiT' *^' '^ P'^*^"' "> *e pursuit by the foreigS 

fa »iS?Si."S£Siy""»* '»""" ""r « «. V- 

tkms S?fr?ll^*^ ,'^^'"S inade these supplica- 

something of madness in it, and is no lessto be feaml W^ 

to ^^Slhr*^'^?'=^SL^ tyranny iU.BT^ 
^J^?^ "^'"' ?"d: "That other captains eeneraSv 
« r^fW ?^ of conquering their enemibs tbeir^^. 
dy , that for hjs part he liad passed much time in the aS- 
" ^^A»"'-'*"^u *° '"iMue'^nger, envy.^d^ the jSl 
" ™1^K°^ ^ ^^ ?VW- Th^t the sip^'of havinT^- 

« &-*!??"'> buttj^ting those with humanit' X 
« Tu% K''"^ »». and in being Sways ready to ia^. Zm 
u ^2l*^*^ "** '^'* so much to appeal sup^r to hT: 

« H^.^* *{:!i^ ^ wsent^al superiority consists, -rha^f 
Hewchdes be wicked, invidiousVandpkfidBous, must Dion 

■'^i^Xf jf^°^-8 *° *''?°?^ ***^ *•»«« seems to be less 
^stice m revaigmg an injury than committing it; but. if 

^ we considt nature, we shaU find both the one and the other 
w nave their nse in the same weakness of mind. B^des 
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^' there is no dispo^ticm so obdurate and savage but may be 
** vanquished by the force of kind usage and obii^tions." 
Dion, influenced by these maxims, pardoned Heraclides. 

He engaged next in inclosing the citadel with a new wcu'k^ 
and he ordered each of the Syracusans to go and cut a large 
stake. In the night he set his soldiers to work^ whilst the 
Syracusans took their rest. He surrounded tht citadel in 
this manner witfi a strong pallisade, before it was perceived; 
so that, in the morning, tne greatness of the work and the 
suddenness of the execution were matter of admiration he 
all the world, as well the enemy as the citizens. 
*" Having finished t^s pallisade, he buried the dead; and, 
dismissing the prisoners taken from the enemy, he summon- 
ed an assembly. Heraclides proposed in it, that Dion should 
be elected generalis^mo, with supreme authority by sea and 
kuid. All the people of worth and the most considerable of 
the citizens were pleased with the proposal, and deared 
that it might have the sancticHi of the assembly ; but the 
mariners and artisans^ who were sorry that Heraclides 
fehould lose the office of admiral ; and convinced, that, how- 
ever little estimable he might be in all other respects, he 
would at least be more for the people than Dion, they op- 
posed it with all their power. Dion, to avoid exasperating 
uiem, did not insist Mpm that point, and reinstated HeracU-' 
des in his command in chief at sea. But his c^poang Uie 
distribution of lands and houses, which they were earnest , 
for having take place, and his cancelling and annulling what- i 
ever had oeen decreed upon that head, embroiled him with i 
them irretrievably. 

Heraclides^ taking advantage of a disposition so fiivoorabltf 
to his views, did not faSl to revive Ins cabals and intrigues 
against Dion ; as appeared openly by an attempt of his to 
make himsdf master of Sjrracuse, and to shut the gated 
upon his rival. But it proved unauccessfiiL A %)artaD| 
who had been sent to the aid of Syracuse, n^;otiated a netr 1 
accommodation between Heraclides and Dion, under -tfafij 
strictest oaths and the strongest assurances of obedience d 
the side of the former; weak ties to a man void of feitfa an^ 
• probity. 

The Syracusans, having dismissed then* sea forces, vbo 
were become unnecessaiy, applied solely to the siege of th« 
citadel, and rebuilt the wall which had been thrown down 
As no rehef came to the besieged, and bread began to fsi 
short with them» the soldiers grew mutinous, and would nl 
longer observe any dicipiine. The son of I^onyaus, fiiidiq| 
himself without hope or resource, entered into a ci^itiilat 
tion with Dion, by whicli he surrendered to hini the citadefi 
with all the arms and other warlike stores. He carried \k 
«nother and sisters away wtth him, fiQed HvegaQeys with \k 
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followers and effects, and went to liis father ; for, Dion gave 
him entire liberty to withdraw unmolested. It* is easy to con- 
ceive the joy of the city upon his departure. Women, chil- 
dren, old people, all humed to the port to grati^' their eyes 
with so agreeable a spectacle*, and to solemnize the joyfiil 
day, on which, after so many years servitude, the sun arose 
for the first time upon the Syracusan liberty. 

ApoUocrates having set sail, and Dion beginning his march 
to enter th6 citadel, the princesses, who were there, did not 
stay till iie arrived, but came out to meet him at the gates 
Anstomache led the son of Dion ; after whom ckme Arete, 
his wife, with her eyes fixed upon the ground and fiill of tears. 
Dion embraced his sister first, and afterwards his son. Ans- 
tomache, then presenting Arete to him, spoke thus ; •* The 
" tears you see her shed, at the time that your presence re- 
" stores us life and joy, the shame expressed in her looks, her 
•* silence itself, and her confusion, sumdently denote the gricif 
'* with which she is penetrated, at the sight of a husband, to 
" whom another has been substituted contrary to her will, 
" but who alone has always possessed her heart. Shall she 
'* salute you as her uncle, shall she embrace you as her hus- 
" band r' Aristomache hiaving spoken in this manner, Dion, 
with his fece bathed in tears, tenderly embraced his wife, 
gave his son again into her arms, and s^nt them home to his 
house ; because he thought proper to give up the citaidel to 
the Syracusans, as greater evidence of their liberty. 

For himself, after having rewarded with a truly royal 
magnificence all those who had contributed to his success, 
according to their rank and merit, at the height of glory and 
happiness, and the object of admiration not only of Sicily but 
of Carthage and all Greece, who esteemed him the wisest 
and most fortunate captain that ever lived, he still retained 
his original simplicity ; as modest and plain in his garb, 
equipage, and table, .as if he had lived in the Academy with 
Hato, and not with people bred in armies, with oflBcersand 
soldiers, who often breathe nothing but pleasures and mapi- 
ficence. Accordingly, at the time that Plato wrote to Irnn : 
•* That the eyes of all mankind were ujjon him alone," little 
affected with that general admiration, his thoughts were al- 
ways intent upon ue Academy, that school ot wisdom and 
virtue, where exploits and successes were judged of, not 
from the external splendour and noise with which they are 
attended, but from the wise and moderate use which is made 

IHon designed to establish a form of government m Sy- 
racuse, composed of the Spartan and Cretan, but wherein 
the Aristocracy was always toprevsul and to decide the most 
importaiit aflfeirs^ by the authority which, according to his 
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plan, was to be vested in a council of elders. Heraclii 
again opposed him in this scheme, still turbulent and sei 
fious as usual, and solely intent upon gaining the people I 
flattery, caresses, and other popular arts. One oay, wh 
Dion sent for him to the council, he answered that he wob 
not come ; and that, being only a private person, he shou 
]ye in the assembly with the rest of the citizens whenever, 
was summoned. His view, in such behaviour, was to mal 
•his court to the people, and to render Dion odious ; wlj 
weary of his repeated insults, permitted those to kill hi] 
whom he had formerly prevented. They accordingly w( 
to his house and dispatched him. We shall see pi 
Dion's own sense of this action. 

The Syracusans were deeply affected with his death ; 
as Dion solemnized his fuiieral with great magniiicence, f( 
lowed his body in person at the head of his whole army, i 
afterwards harangued the people upon ihe occasion, tl 
were appeased, and forgave him the murder ; convinc 
that it was impossible for the city ever to be free from com 
motions and sedition whilst HeracUdes and Dion governed 
together. 

e After that murder Dion never knew joy nor peace oj 
mind. A hideous spectre, which he saw in the nignt, ^llea 
liim with trouble, terror, and melancholy. The phantort 
seemed a woman of enormous stature, who, in- her attire, 
air, and haggard looks, resembled a ftiry, and who swept his 
house with violence. His son's death, who for some un- 
known grief had thrown himself ft^m the roof of a house 
passed for the accompUshment of that oqiinous apparition, 
and was the prelude to his misfortunes. Cialli])pus gave th< 
finishing stroke to them. He was an Athenian, with whon 
Dion had contracted an intirhate friendship, whilst he lodg 
ed in his house at Athens, and with whom he had lived eve 
after in an entire freedom and unbounded confidence. Cal 
lippus, having given himself up to his ambitious views ani 
entertained thoughts of making himself master of Syracuse 
threw off all regard frr the sacred ties of hiendship am 
hospitality, and devised how to get rid Of Dion, who was th 
sole obstacle to his designs. JNotwithstandhig his caret 
conceal them, they got ai. , and came to the ^ars of Dion' 
, sister and wite, who lost no time, and spared no pains t 
discover the truth by a very strict inquiry. I'o prevent it 
effects, he went to them with tears in his eyes, and the ap 
pearance of being mconsolable, than any body should suspec 
him of such a crime, or think him capable of so black a de 
sign. They insisted upon his taking the " great oath," as i 
was called. The person who swore it was wrapped in th< 
a P1ut.p.98l,9aj. Diod.p.432.^ . 
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purple mantle of the goddess Proseipiiie, and, hdcfing a 
'. a lifted torch in his hand, pronounced in the temple the most 
dreadful execrations against himself which it is possible to 
imagine. 

The oath cost him nothing, but did not convince the prin- 
cesses. They daily received new intimations of his. guilt 
from several hands, as did Dion himself, and sdl his friends in 
general persuaded him to prevent Calippus's crime by a just 
and sudden punishment. But he never could resolve upon 
it. The death of Heraclides, which he looked upon as a 
horrible blot upon his reoutation and virtue, was perpetual- 
ly present to Ins troubled imagination, and renewed by 'con- 
tinual terrors, his grief and repentance. Tormented night 
and day by that cruel remembrance, he professed that he 
had rather die a thousand deatJis, and present his throat 
himself to whoever would kill him, than five under the ne- 
cessity of continual precautions, not only against his enemies, 
but the best of his mends. 

Callippus ill deserved'that name. He hastened to the e,T> 
ecution ol his crime, and caused Dion to be assassinated in 
his own house by some Zacynthian soldiers, who were en- 
tirely devoted to his interest. The sister and wife of that 
prince were put into prison, where the latter was delivered 
of a son, which she resolved to nurse there herself. 

« After this murder, Callippus was for some time in a 
splendid condition, having made himself master of Syracuse 
by the means of the troops, who were entirely devoted to his 
service, and whom he had gained by the guts heJ^estowed 
upon them. The Pagans bdieved, thaf the divinity ought 
to punish great crimes in a sudden and extraordinary man- 
ner in this^life : and Plutarch observes, that the success of 
Callippus occasioned very greait complaints against the gods, 
as if they suffered, calmly and without indignation, the vilest 
of men to raise himself to so exalted a fortune by so detesta- 
ble and impious a method. But Providence was not long 
without justifpng itself^ for Callippus soon suffered the pu- 
nishment of his guilt. Having marched with his troops to 
lake Catanea, Syracuse revolted against him, and threw off 
the yoke of so rfiamefiil a subjection. He afterwards attack- 
ed Messina, where he lost abundance of men, and particu- j 
larly all the Zacynthian soldiers who had murdered Dion, j 
No dty of Sicily would recdve him ; but, all detesting him i 
as the most execrable of wretches, he retired to Khegiuro, 
where, after having led for some time a miserable life, he 
•was kUled by Leptines and Polyperchon, and, it was said, 
with the same dagger with which Dion had been assassina- 
ted. I 

«A.M.SCtl6. Ant.!. C.3S8. i 

I 
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History has few examples of so striking an attebtiaii cf 
Providence to punish great criin.cs, such as murder, perfidy, 
treason, either in the authors of those crimes themselves, 
^vho commanded or executed them, or in the accomplice 
-who were any way concerned in them. The divine justice 
displays itself from time to time in this manner, to prove that 
it is not unconconed and inattentive ; and to prevent the in- 
undation of crimes which an entire impuiuty would occa^on ; 
but it does not always distingiush itself by remarkable chas- 
tisements in this world, to intimate to mankind, that greater 
punishments are reservedfbr guilt in the next. 

As for Aristomache and Arete, as soon as . they canoe out 
of prison, Icetas of Syracuse, one of Dion's friends, recdved 
them into his house, and treated them at iirst with an atten- 
tion, fidelity, and generosity, of the most exemplary kind, 
had he persevered : but complying at last with Dion's ene- 
mies, he provided a bark fipr them, and, having put them on 
board, under the pretence of Ending them to Peloponnesus, 
he gave orders to those who were to carry them tokill them 
on the voyage and to throw them into the sea. He was not 
long without receiving the chastisement due to his black 
treachery ; for, bdng taken by Timoleon, he was put to deatii. 
The Syracusans, fully to i avenge Dion, killed also the two 
sons of that traitor. 

^ The relations and friends of Dion, soon after lus death, 
had written to. Plato, to consult him upon the manner in 
which th^ should behave in the present troubled and fluctu- 
ating concution of Syracuse, and to know what sort of govern- 
ment it was proper to establish there. . Plato, who kniew the 
Syracusans were equally incapable of entire liberty or abso- 
lute servitude, exhorted them strenuously to pacify all things 
as soon as possible, and for that purpose, to change the ^- 
ranny , of which the very name was odious, into a lawful so- 
vereignty, which would make subjection easy and agreeable. 
He advised them (and according to him, it had be^ Dion's 
opinion) to create three kin^ ; one to be, Hipparinus, Dion's 
son ; another Hipparinus, Dionysius the younger's brother, 
who seemed to be well inclined towards the people ; and 
IKonysius himself, if he would comply with such con^dcns 
as should be prescribed him ; and. to invest them with an 
authority not much unlike that of the kings of Sparta. By 
the same scheme, 35 magistrates were to be appointed, to 
take care that the laws should be duly observed ; these were 
to have gi^at authority both' in times of war and peace, and 
to serve as a balance between the power of the kings, the 
senate, and the people. 

a Flit. Ep. Tili. 
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It does not appear that this advice was ever followed, and 
. indeed it had jmat inconveniences. . <> It is only known that 
Hipparinus, Ilionysius's brother, having landed at Syracuse 
with a fleet and considerable forces, expdled Callippus, and 
exercised the sovereign power two years. 

The history of Sicily, which I have related thus far, in- 
cludes about 50 years, beginning with Dionysius the elder^ 
who reigned 38, to the death of Dion. 

Sect. VJ ^-Character of Dion, 

It is not ea^ to find so many excellent qualities in one and 
the same person as were united in Dion. I do not consider 
in this place his Wonderful taste for the sciences, his art (i 
assodatitig them with the greatest employments of war and 
peace, cS extracting from them the rules of conduct and 
maxims of government, and of making them an equally use- 
ful and honourable entertainment of his leisure ; I confine 
myself to thfe statesman and patriot ; and, in this view, how 
admirable does he appear ! Greatness of soul, elevation of 
sentiments, generosity in bestowing his wealth, heroic valour 
in battle, attended with a coolness of temper and a prudence 
scarce to be paralleled, a mind vast and capable of tlie 
highest views, a constancy not to be shaken by the greatest 
dangers or the most unexpected revolutions of fortune, the 
lovfe of his country and of the public good carried almost to 
excess ; these are part of Dion's virtues. The design he 
formed of delivering his country from the yoke of tyranny, 
and his boldness and wisdotn in the executioniof it, show us 
of what he was callable. 

But what I concdyethe greatest beauty in Dion's charac- 
ter, the most worthy of admiration, and if I may say so the 
most above human nature, is the greatness of soul and unex- 
ampled patience with which he suffered the ingratitude of 
his coimtry. He had abandoned and sacrificed every tlung 
to come to their relief; fie had reduced the tyr^ny to ex- 
tremities, and was upon the point of re-establishing them in 
the ftiU possesion of thdr liberty : in return for such great 
services, they shamefully expel him the city, accompanied 
with a haiidhil of foreign soldifers, whose fidelity they had 
Dot been able to corrupt v they load him with injuries, and 
add to their base perfidy the most cruel outrages and indig- 
nity. To punish those ungrateful traitors he had only a sig- 
nal to g^ve;' and to leave the rest to the indignation of his 
sd^rs. . Master df their temper as well as his own, he 
cuiti&'thdlrliQpeti^osity, and, without disarming their hands^ 
restrains dieir just rage, sufferkig them, in the very height 

a Piodl. L xtL p. 430. 
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and ardour of an attack, onbr to terrify, and not kill, his eoe* 
mies, because he could not forget that they were his fellow- 
citizens and bretheren. 

There seems to be only one defect that can be objected to 
in Dion, which is, his having something rigid and austere in 
his humour, that made him less accessible and sociable than 
he should have been, and kept even persons of worth and 
his best friends at a kind of distance. Plato, and those who 
had his glory sincerely at heart, had often warned him of this . 
but, notwithstanding the reproaches which were made him* 
upon his too austere gravity and the inflexible severinr witli 
which he treated the people, he still piqued himself upon 
m^ng no abatement of them : whether his natural dispo- 
sition was entirely averse to the ails of insinuation and per- 
suasion ; or that, from the view of correcting and reforming 
the Syracusans, vitiated and corrupted by the flattering and 
complaisant discourses of their orators, he thought fit to 
employ that rough and manly manner of behaviour towards 
them. 

Dion was mistaken in the most essential point of govern- 
ing. From the throne to the lowest office in the state, 
whoever is chai^^ed with the care of ruling and conducting 
others ought particularly to study the a art of mana^^g 
men's tempers, and of g;iving them that bent and turn of 
mind that may best suit his measures ; which cannot be done 
by harshly domineering over them, by commanding haugh- 
tily, and contenting oneself with Wmg down the rule and 
the duty with inflexible rigour. There is, even in what is 
right itself, in virtue and the exercise of all functions, an ex- 
actitude and steadiness, or rather a kind of stiffness, which 
frequently degenerates into a vice when carried into extremes. 
I know it is never allowable to break through rules ; but it 
is always laudable, and often necessary, to soften and mak|p 
them more pliant ; which is best efiected by a kindness of 
manners and an insinuating behaviour ; not always exacting 
the discharge of a duty in its utmost rigour ; overlooking 
abundance of small faults that do not merit much notice, and 
animadverting upon those which are more considerable with 
favour and nuldness; in a word, in endeavouring by all pos- 
sible means to acquire people's afiection, and to render vir- 
tue and duty amiable. 

Dion's permission to kill Heraclides, which was obtained 
with difiiculty, or rather forced from him, contrary to his 
natural c^sposkion as well as principles, cost him dear, smd 
brought the trouble and anguish upon him, that lasted to the 
day of lus death, and of ^hichthey were the principal cause* 

/B Which trt tn ancient poet caltedyfeccnimff, atque 9mnium fftifm renm 
^iai«. Cic.J.!,<lcWTio.n. 10. .' ^ 
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Sect. \,^DUmy9ma the youngmr re-tucemU the throne » 

« Calippus, who had caused Dion to be murdered, and had 
substituted himself in his place, did not possess his power 
long. Thirteen months after, Hipparinus, Diot)ysius% bro« 
ther, arriving unexpectedly at %racuse with a numerous 
fleet, expelled him from the citv, and recovered his pater- 
nal sovereignty, which he held auring two years. 

^ Syracuse and aU Sicily, being harassed by different £%c- 
tions and intestine war, were in a miserable condition. Dio- 
nysius, taking advantage of those troubles, ten years after 
he had been obliged to (juit the throne, had assembled some 
fordgn troops, and, havmg overcome Nypssus, who had 
made himself master of Syracuse, he remstated himself in 
the possession of his domiiuons. 

c It was perhaps to thank the gods for his re-establish.' 
ment, and to express his gratitude to them, that lie sent 
statues of gold and ivory to Olympia and Ddphos of very 
great value. The galleys which carried them were taken 
by Iphicrates, who was at that time near <* Corcyra with a 
fleet. He wrote to Athens to know in what manner he should 
dK^Kxse of this sacred booty, and was answered, that he need 
4iot examine scrupulously tor what it was deagned, but make 
use of it for the sub^stence of his troops. Dionyaus com- ' 
plained bitterly of such treatment to the Athenians, in a let- 
ter which he wrote, wherein he reproached them with'^reat 
warihth and justice for their avarice and sacrilegious impiety. 

^ A commander of pirates had acted much more nobly 
and more religiously towards the Romans about 50 years, 
before. The latter, after the taking of Veii, which had been 
ten years beaeged, sent a gdden cup to Delphos. The de- 
puties who carried that present were taken by the pirates 
of Lipara, and carried to that island. It was the/ custom 
to ^vide among the citizens all the prizes they took as a 
common stock. The island at that tune was under the go- 
vernment of a mag^rate more like the Romans in his man** 
ners than those he governed. He was called Timasitheus^, 
and his behaviour agreed well with the signification of his 
name. Full of respect for thdr character of envoys, the 

a A. M. S«47, Ant. J. C. 357. Diod. 1. xtL p. 4S»~I3». ^ . . 

ftA,M.3W4, Aiit.J.C.350. ^ c Diod. 1. XJn. p. 4M. 

dCWu. tf Liv. Seead. i. 1. T 0. »8. Diod. I. uv. fi, 307. 

/Mm ent ciTitatSi, velut publico latToeioio, partam prsdam dividere. forte 
ioiOiioinMimnioniagiftcMuerat, Tinuuitheus quiriam, RomanM tir «iittUior 
quamfolt: qui legatoruoi numen, donunique, etdeum cui mitteretur* etdout 
ttiiMun Veritfif ipie, multitudinein quoque, quae temper ferme lesenta eit limi- 
lis. letiKionit juMae implevit; aMuetoique in poMicum boipitiuoi lesatM eup 
presidio etiam naTittm Delphos lireseeotos, Roimm iade w*pi<e* |[«^*u<;* 
Homitiiim cam eo •emitus coonilto est ftetuim dontque pablUe diM. 1>t* 
Ut/ $ TiioantlKUS sigDifiec one who boooun tbe |««. 

vpj., IV, V 
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-sacred gift they carried, the motive of their offering, and still 
more iSr the majesty of the god for whom k was deeo^ied, 
he in^ired the multitude, that generally ^llow the example 
of those who rule them, with the same sentiments of re- 
spect and religion. The envoys were received therefiarewith. 
all possible marks of distinction, and their expenses borne 
by the public. Tima«theus convoyed them with a strong 
squadron to Delphos, and brought them back in the same 
manner to Rome. It is easy to judge how sensibly the Ro- 
mans were affected with so noble a proceeding. By a de- 
cree of the senate they rewarded Tima^theus with great 
presents, and granted him the right of hospitality. And 
more than 150 years after, when me Romans took Ldpara 
from the Carthaginians, with the same gratitude as tf the 
action had been but lately done, the^ thought themselves, 
obliged to do &rther honour to the.&mily of their bene£Ei^or, 
and resdved that all his descendants should be for ever ex- 
empted from the tribute imposed upon the ether inhabitants 
of that island. 

This was certainly great and noble on both sides : but the 
contrast does no honour to the Athenians. 

To return to Dionysius: though he expressed somere^ 
gard for the gods, his actions evinced no numanity for hi^ 
subjects. His past misfortunes, instead of correcting and 
softening his disposition, had only served to inflame it, and to 
render him more savage and brutal than before. 

fl The most worthy and considerable of the citizens, not 
beijg able to support so cruel a servitude, had had recourse 
to Icetas, king ot the Leontines, and, abandoning themsdves 
to his conduct, had elected him their general ; not that Ihey 
believed he differed in any thing from the most avowed ty- 
rants, but because they had no other resource. 

During these transactions, the Carthaginians, who were 
almost always at war with the Syracusans, having arrived 
in Sicilv with a great fleet, had already made a great pro- 
gress there. The Sicilians and the people of Syracuse re- 
solved to send an embassy into Greece, to demand aid of the 
Corinthians, fix)m whom the Syracusans were descended^ 
and who had always openly declared agsdnst tyrants in fa- 
vour of liberty. Icetas, who proposed no other end from his 
command than to make himsdf master of Syracuse, and had 
no thoughts of setting it free, treated secr^y with .the Car- 
thaginians, though in public he afifected to praise Uie wise^ 
pleasures of thp Syracusans, and even sent his deputies along 
with theirs. 

* Corinth received the ambassadors perfectly weU,. decreetT 

a Diod ». »vi. p. 459-4M. Pint, in Tiiari. p. S36--a^ 
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tiiat ud shoiiid be sent to the Syracusans, and imniediatdy 
appomted Thnoleon general. He had led a retired life for 
20 years, without interfering in public afifsurs, and was far 
from believing, that, at his age and in the cirumstances he 
Aen was, he should be thought of upon such an occasion. 

He was descended from one of the noblest families of Co- 
rinth, loved his country passionately, and discovered upnii 
all occaaons a singular humanity of temper, excg)t agapnst 
tyrants and bad men. He was an excellent captain, and, as 
In his youth h^ had possessed all the maturity of age, in agt 
he had aB the fire and courage of the roost ardent youth. 

He had an elder brother called Timophanes, whom hi 
teftderly loved, as he had demonstrated in a battle, in which 
he eovertd hhn with his body, and saved his life at the great 
dagger of his own ; but his country was still dearer to him. 
That brother havmg made himself tyrant of it, so black a 
erime gave hhn the sharpest affliction. He made use of all 
possible means to bring him back to his duty ; kmdness^ 
mend^ip, affection, remonstrances, and even menaces. But 
finding all his endeavours ineffectual, and that nothbg could 
prevail upon a heart abandoned to ambition, he caused his 
brother to be assassinated in his presence by two of his friends 
and intimates, and thought, that, upon sucn an occasion, the 
laws of nature ought to pve place to those of his country. 

That action was admired and applauded by the principal 
citizens of Corinth, and by most c& the philosophers, who 
looked upon it as the most noble effort of hunvan virtue ; and 
Plutardi seems to pass the same judgment upon it. All the 
world were not of that opinion, and some people reproach-- 
ed him as an abominable paiTidde, who could not f£ul of 
drawing down the vengeance of the gods upon himself. His 
xnortter especially, in the excess of her grief, uttered the most 
dreadful curses and imprecations agamst htm ; and, when 
he came to console her, not bem^ able to bear the sight of 
her son's murderer, she thrust him away with indignation^ 
and shut her doors against him. 

He was then struck with all the horror of his guilt; and, 
giving himself up to the most bitter remorse, considei^ 
Timof>hanes no longer as a tyrant but as a brother, and re- 
solved to put an end to his life, by abstaining from all nou- 
rishment. It was with great difficulty his friends dissuaded 
hiin frona that fatal resolution. Overcome by their prayers 
and entiTaties, he was at length prevailed upon to live; but 
he condemhed himself to pass tne rest of his days in soli- 
tude. From that moment he renounced all public afiairs, 
a*id for several years never came to the city, but wandered 
about in the most solitary and desart places, abandoned to 
tecess rf grief and melancholy : so true it is, that neither 
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tbf praises of flatterers nor the fsdse reasonings of pcfid- 
clans can suppress the cries of conscience, whidi is at once 
the witness, judge, and executioner, of those who dare to 
lidate the most sacred rights and ties of nature! 

He passed 20 years in this condition. He did indeed re- 
turn to Corinth at the latter part of that time, but lived 
there always private and retired, without concerning him- 
self with the administration of the government. It was not 
without great repugnance that he accepted the employment 
of general, but ne did not think it allowable to refuse the 
service of his country, and his duty prevailed against his m^ 
clination. ' 

Whilst Timolecn assembled his troops and was prqnr* 
ong to sail, the Corinthians recdved letters from Icetas, in 
which he uAd them, " that it was not necessary for them to 
*' make any farther levies nor to exhaust themselves in great 
*' expenses to come to Sicily, and expose themselves to evi- 
** dent danger ; that the Carthaginians, apprized of thor 
*^ design, were waiting to intercept their squaidron in its pas- 
•* sage with a great fleet ; and that their slowness in senomg 
** their troops had obliged him to call in the Carthagknans 
" themselves to his aid, and to make use of them s^ainst 
" the tyrant." He had made a secret treaty with them, by 
which it was stipulated, that, after the expulsicm of Diooy- 
sdus from Syracuse, he should take possesion of it in his 
place. 

The reading of these letters, far from cooling the zeal of 
the Corinthians, only incensed tJiem still more, and ha<?tgned 
the departure of Timoleon. He embarked with ten ^leys» 
and arrived safe upon the coast of ItaJy, where tl:^ news 
that came from Sicily extremely perplexed him, and dis- 
couraged his troops. An account was brou^t, that Icetas 
had defeated Dionysius, and, having made nimself master 
of the greatest part of Sj^racuse, had obliged the tyrant to 
shut himself up in the dtadel, and in that quarter called 
the Isle^ where he besieged him ; and. that Tie had given 
orders to the Carthaginians to prevent Timoleon's approach, 
and to come on shore, that they might make a peaceable 
partition of Sicily between them, when they should have 
compelled that general to retire. 

And indeed the Carthaginians had sent 20 galleys to Rhe- 
nium. The Corinthians, upon their arrival at thatport, 
iound ambassadors from Icetas, who declared to limo- 
leon, that he might come to Syracuse, and would be well 
received there, provided he dismissed his troops. The pro- 
posal was an absolute insult, and at the same time more 
perplexing. It seemed impossible to beat the Vessels which 
the Sarbarians had caused to advance to intercc2)t them m 
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thcdr passage, t)diig twite theit force ; aixl to retire was to 
abandon all Sicily to extreme distress, which could not avoid 
being the reward of Icetas's tfeacheiy, and of the support 
wMch tlie Carthaginians should dve the tyranny. 

In Uiis delicate conjuncture, Timoleon demanded a con- 
ference with the ambassadors, and the princmal officers of 
the Carthannian squadron, in the pi*esence of the people of 
Rhegidm. It was only, he said, to exonerate himself, and 
^ his own security, that his country might not accuse him 
of having ^sobeyed its orders, and betrayed its interests^ 
There was a secret understanding between him and the go- 
veracn' and magistrates of Rhe^um. They desired nothing 
more than to see the Corinthians in possesson of Sicily, 
and ^prehended nothing so much as the neighbourhood of 
the Biaibarians. They summoned therefore an assembly, 
and shut the gates of the city, upon pretence of preventing 
the citizens from going abroad, in order that they might de- 
vote their attention solely to the present affair. 

The people bdng assembled, long ^eeches were made of 
Iktlc er no taidency, every body treating the same subject, 
and repeating the same reasons, or adding new ones, only to 
protract the oouncil and to gain time. Whilst this was ddng, 
nine of the Corinthian galleys went off, and were suffered by 
tiiie Car^aginian vessels to pass^ belie\ing that their depar-^ 
ture had been concerted yith their own officers, who were 
in the city, and that those nine galleys were to return to Co- 
lintb, the tenth remaming to carry Timoleon to Icetas's 
tanf at Syracuse. When Timoleon was informed, in a 
-Whiq)er, that his galleys were at sea, be slipt gently through 
the crowd, which, to favour his going off, thronged exceed- 
ingly around the tribunal. He got to the sea-side, embarked 
directiy, and, having rejoined his galleys, they arrived toge- 
^ler at Tauromenium, a city of Sicily, where they were re- 
ceived ^th c^en arms by Andromachus, who commanded 
it, and who jomed his citizens with the Corinthian troops, to 
reinstate Ae Sicilians in their liberties. 

it is ess}" to comprehend how much Uie Carthaginians 
were sufpnsed and ashamed of being so deceived ; but, as 
somebody told them, being Phoenicians, (who passed for the 
greatest cheats in the world,) fraud and artihce ought not 
to giv^ them so much astorashment and displeasure. 

Upon tiie news ctf Tlmoleon's arrival, Icetas was terrified, 
and made the greatest part of the Carthaginian galleys ad- 
vance. Tl^ had 150 long ships, 50,000 foot, and 300 armed 
chariots. The Syraaisans lost all hope when they saw the 
Carthftglniansln possession of the port, Icetas master of the 
city, Dionysius blocked up in the citadel, and Timoleon with- 
out any other hold in Sicily than by a nook df its coast^ t*^ 
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small city of Tauromenittm, With IMe hope and less feroe ; 
for his troc»8 did not amount in all to more than 1000 sqI- 
diers, and ne had scarce provisions for their subsistence. 
Besides which, tJie cities placed no confidence in htm. The 
ills thef had lately suffered from the extortion and cnidty 
that had been practised amongst them, had examerated 
them against all commanders of troops, especially alber the 
horrid treachery of Callippus and Pharax ; who bang both 
sent, the one from Athens and the other from Sparta, to free 
Sicily and expel the tyrants, made them conceive the fj^ranny 
gentle and desirable, so severe were the vexations with which 
they had oppressed them. They were afraid of experienc- 
ing the same treatment from Timoleon. 

The inhabitants of Adranon, a small, city below mount 
w^tna, bdng divided amongst themselves, one party had call- 
ed in Icetas and the Carthaginians, and the other liad appli»l 
to Timoleon. The two chiefs arrived almost at the same 
time in the ndghbourhood of Adranon ; the former with 5000 
men and the other with only 1200. Notwithstandkig this 
inequality, Timoleon, who justly conceived that he should 
find the Carthaginians in disorder, and employed in taking 
up their quarters and pitclung their tents, made tus troops 
advance, and, without losing time to rest them, as the officers 
advised him, he marched directly to charge the enemy, who 
no sooner saw him than they took to thdr heels. * This occa^ 
sioned their killing only 300 and taking twice as many pri- 
soners ; but the Cartha^ans lost their camp and aU meir 
baggage. The Adramtes opened their gates at the same 
time and received Timoleon, Other cities sent their depu- 
ties to him soon after and made thdr submission. 

Dionysius himself, who renounced his vain hopes, and saw 
himself at the point of being reduced, as full of contempt 
for Icetas, who had suffered himself to be so shamefully de- 
leated, as of admiration and esteem for Timoleon, sent am- 
bassadors to the latter, to treat of surrendering himself and 
the citadel to the Coiinthians. Timoleon, taking advantage 
of so unexpected a g;ood fortune, made Euclid and Tde- 
machus, two Corinthian officers, with 400 soldiers, file off 
into the castle ; not all at once, nor in the day-time, that 
being impossible, the Cartha^nians being masters of the 
gate, but in platoons, and by stealth. Those troops, having 
got success&Uy into the citadd, took possession qf It, with 
all the tyrant's efiects and all the stores tie had kdd up Uiere. 
For, he had a considerable number of horse^ all 9att^ of war- 
like engines and darts, besides 70,000 suits of armour* whifih 
had been laid up there long before. Diaiyaius had ateo SOOO 
regular troops, which with the rest he surrendered to Timo- 
levn. And tor himself, taking with him hU money aad sooie 
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Sew of his fiiends, he embarked ui^rcdved by^ the troops 
«f Icetas, and repaired to the camp of Tlmdecn. 

It was the first time of his life that he had appeared in the 
low and abject state of a private person and a suppliant ; he 
-who had tieen bdm and nurtured in the arms of tne tyranny, 
^and had seen himself master of the most powerful kingdom 
that ever had been usurped by tyrants, lie had possessed 
H for tea whole years bmre Dicn took arms against him* 
and some years after, though always in the midst of wars 
and battles. He was sent to Corinth witli oidy one galley, 
without convoy and with very little money. « He served 
there for a si^nt, every body runnkig to gaze at him ; some 
with a secret joy of heart to fieed their eyes witii the view of 
the miseries of a man, whom the name of t)rrant rendered 
v<£ous ; others with a kind of compassion, from comparing 
the splendid condition, from which he had fallen, with the 
inextricable abyss of distress, into which they beheld him 
plunged. 

His conduct at Coiinth no longer excited any sentiments 
in regard to him but those of contempt and indignation. 
He passed whole days m the perfumers' riiops, in taverns, 
with courtezans, or with actresses and singers, disputing 
with tiiem upon the rules of music and the hannonv of airs. 
Some people have thought, that he behaved in sucn a man- 
ner through policy, not to give umbrage to the Corinthians, 
nor to simer any thought or desire of recovering his do- 
mimcos to be discovered. But such an opinion does him too 
much honour, and it seems more probable, that, nurtured 
and educated as he was in drunkeness and debauchery, he 
only fbUowed his inclination, and that he passed his life, in 
the kuid of slavery into which he was fiEillen, as he had done 
upon the throne, having no other resource or consolation in 
his misfortunes. 

* Some writers say, that the extreme poverty to which 
he was reduced at Corinth obliged him to open a school 
there, and to teach children to read ; perhaps, says Cicero, 
c without doubt jestingly, to retain still a species of empire, 
and not absolutely to renounce the habit and pleasure of 
c(Mnmanding. •'Whether that were his motive or not, it is 
certain that Dionysius, who had seen himself master of Sy- 
racuse, and of almost all Sicily, who had possessed immense 
riches, and had had numerous fleets and great armies of 
horse and foot under his command, that the same Dionysius, 
« reduced now almost to b^gary, and from a king become 

«A.M.3647. Am. J. C. Sir. 6CicTaiC.QuB»t.Lin.B.«r. 
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A flchoolitia^er, was a g;oGd lesson for pmofis of exalted 
stations, warning them not to confide in th&t grandeur, net- 
to rdy too much upon their fortune. The LacedsBntoiuans 
some time after gave Philip this admonition. « That prince i 
having written to them in a very haughbr and menacing \ 
terms, they made him no other aiswer, uian Dionymua at \ 
Corinth. \ 

. An expresnon of DionysKis, which has been preserved, , 
seems to argue^ if it be true, that he knew how to make a | 
good use of his adversity, and to turn his misfortunes to his 
advantage ; wluch would be very much to his praise^ but ! 
contraiy to what has been related of him before. * Whilst 
he lived at Corinth, a stranger rallied him unseasonably, and \ 
with an indecent rudeness, upon the intercourse which he 
had kept up with the philosophers during hi» most splenM 
fortune, ana asked him, by way of insult, " Of what adva:)- 
♦• tage%U the wisdom of Flato had been to him .W' Can you 
believe then," replied he, " that I have received no benefit 
from '^ PkUH and see me bear ill fortune as I do^' 

Sect. VL 

Timoleoh revtorea liberty to Syraciiae^ and instituies wise . 
ktwB^^Hii death, 

* After the retreat of JDionysias, Icetas pressed the siege 
of the citadel of Syracuse with the utmost vigour, and kept 
H so closely blocked up, that the convoys sent to the Corin* 
ttiians could not enter it without great difficulty. Timnipon, 
•who was at Catana, threw them in tiiither frequently. To 
deprive them of diis relief, Icetas and Magoset out together 
with design to besiege that place. During their absence, 
Leon the Corinthian, who commanded in the citadd, havmg 
observed from the ramparts that those who had been left to 
continue the siege were very remiss in their duty, he made a 
sudden forious ^y upon them, whilst they were d^x^rsed, 
killed part of them, put the rest to flight, and seized the 
quarter of the city called Achradina^ which was the strong- 
est part of it, and had been least mjured by the enemy, 
Leon fortified it in the best manner the time would admit; 
xmd joined it to the citadel by works of commumcation. 

This bad news caused Mago and Icetas to return imme- 
diately. At the same time a body of troops from Corinth 
landed safe in Sicily, having deceived the vigilance of the 
Carthaginian squadron, which was posted to intercept theni. 
When they were landed Timoleon «eceived them with joy ; 
and, after having taken possession of Messma^ marched in 
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batde-array against Smcuse. His army cooa^ted of ady 
four thousand men. When he approached the dty« his first 
care was to send emissaries amongst the sddiers that bore 
arms for Icetas. They represented to them, that it was 
highly shamefiil for Greeks, as they were, to endeavour to 
deuver up Syracuse and all Sicily to the Uarths^nians, the 
wickedest and most cruel of aU Barbarians. That Icetas 
had only to join Hmdeon, and to aa in concert with him 
against the common ehemy. Those soldiers, havmg spread 
these insbuations throughout the whde camp, gave Mago 
violent suspidons of his being betrayed ; besides which he 
bad already for sometime sought a pretext to retire. For 
these reasons, notwithstanding the intreaties and warm re- 
monstrances of Icetas, he weighed anchor, and set sul for 
Africa, shamehilly abandonmg the conquest of Sicily. 

Timdleon's army the next day appesu*ed before the place 
in line of battle, and attacked it in three different quarters 
with so much vigour and success, that Icetas's troops were 
universally ovemirown and put to flight. Thus, by a good 
fortune that has few examples, he carried Syracuse by &rce 
in an instant, which was at that time one of the strongest 
cities in the world. When he had made, himself master of 
it, he did not act like Dion in sparing the forts and public 
edifices on account of their beauty and magnificence. To 
avoid giving the same cause of suspicion, which at first had 
raised distrust, though without foundation, against that great 
man, and at length had ruined him, he caused proclamation 
to be made by sound of trumpet, that all Syracusans, who 
would come with their tools, might employ themselves in 
4letDolishing the forts of the tyrants. In consequence of which, 
the Syracusans, considerine that proclamation and day as 
the happy commencement df their lU)erty, ran in multitudes* 
and not only demolished the citadel but the palaces of the 
tyrants ; breaking open their tombs at the same time, which 
thev also threw down and destroyed. 

l^he citadel being razed and the ground made levd, Ti- 
moleon caused tribunals to be erected upon it for the dispen- 
sation of justice in the name of the people ; that the same 
place, from whence^ under the tyrants, every day some 
bloody edict had issued, might become the asylum and bul- 
wark of liberty and innocence. 

Timoleon was master of the city ; but it wanted people 
to inhabit it : for, some having perished in the wars and se- 
ditions, and others having fled to avoid the power of the ty- 
rants, Syracuse was become a desart, and the grass was 
grown so high in the streets that horses grazed in them. 
All the cities of Sicily were almost in the same condition. 
Timoleon and the Syracusans therefore found it necessary 
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to write to Corinth, to desire that people might be sent from 1 
Greece to inhabit Syracuse ; that otiierwise the coentiy I 
could never recover itself, especially as it was moreofVer 
threatened with a new war. For, they had received advice, 
that, Mago having killed, himself, the Carthagiiuans, en- 
raged at his having acquitted lumsdf so iU of his commisaen, 
had hung up his body u]>on a cross, and were makiiKg great 
levies to return into Sicily with a more numerous slrniy at 
the beginning of the year/ 

Those letters being arrived, with the ambassadors from 
Syracuse, who conjured the Corintluans to take compasaioii 
ot their city, and to be a second time the founders of it ; Uie 
Corinthians did not consider the calamity of that people as 
Ml occaaon of s^;grandising themselves, and of makmg them- 
selves masters ^ the city, according to the maxims of a 
base and infamous policy ; but, sending to aU the sacred 
games of Greece and to all public assemblies, they caused 
proclamation to be made in them by heralds, that the Co- 
rinthians, having abolished the tyrsmny in Syracuse and ex- 
l^led the tyrants, declared free and indep^dent the Syra- 
tusans, and all the people of Sicily who should return mto 
thdr own country, and exhorted them to repair thither, to 
partake of an equal and|ast distribu^n of the lands amongst 
them. At the same time they despatched couriers into 
Asia and into all the isle* whither great numbers of fugitives 
had retired, to invite them to con^e, as soon as possible, to 
Corinth, which would provide them vessels, commanders, 
dnd a safe convey to transport them into their country, at it$ 
own expense. 

Upon this pubhcation Corinth recdved universal prsuses 
find bles^gs, as it ^stly desened. It was every where pro- 
<daimed, that Coiinth had delivered Syracuse from the tv* 
rants, had preserved it from falling mto the hands of the 
Barbarians* and Restored it to its citizens. It is not necessary 
to insist here upon the grandeur of so noble and generous an 
action : the mere relation of it must make the impression 
that always resuhs from what is great and noble ; and every 
body must owh, that never conquest or triumph eq^allecl 
the glory, wluch the Corinthians then acquired by so perfect 
and magnanimous a disinterestedness. 

Those who came to Corinth, not being sufficiently nume- 
rous, demanded an addition of inhabitants from that city and 
from all Greece^ to augment this new kind erf cdoi^. iiav- 
ing obtained their request, and finding themselves mcreased 
to at least ten thousand, tliey embarked for Syracuse, where 
a multitude of people ft-om all parts of Italy and Slc3y had 
joined llmdeon. It is said their number amounted to sixty 
Uiousand and tipwards« Timdeon distributed the lanj^ 
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amon^ them gratia ; but sdd them the houses, with which 
he raised a very great sum ; leaving it to the discretion of 
the old inhabitants to redeem their own : and by this means 
he collected a conaderable fund for such of the people as 
were poor, and unable to support either their own necessi- 
ties or the charges of the war. 

The statues of the tyrants, and of all the princes who had 
governed Sicily, were put up to sale ; but first they were 
cited to trial, and regularly proceeded against in due form 
of law. One alone escaped the rigour <n this inquiry, and 
Was preserved ; which was that of Gelon, who had gained 
a celebrated victory over the Carthaginians near Himera, 
and had governed the people with lenitv and justice ; for 
whicli his memory was still cherished and honoured. If aU 
statues were made to undergo the same scrutiny, I do not 
know whether many would continue in being. 

o Histoiy has preserved another sentence passed also in 
regard to a statue, but of a very different kind. The foct 
'is curious, and will excuse the Agression. Nicon, a cham^ 
pion of Thasos ^ had been crowned fourteen hundred times 
Tictar in the sdemn games of Greece. A man of that me- 
rit coul4 not foil of being envied. After his death, one of his 
competitors insulted his statue, and gave it several blows } 
to revoige perhaps those he had formerly received from him 
it represented. But the statue, as if sensible of that outra^ 
fell m>m its height upon the person that insulted it, and kiU** 
ed him. The son of him who had been crushed to death* 
proceeded juridically against the statue, as guilty of homi- 
cide, and punishable by the law of Draco. That fomous^ 
l^islator of Athens, to inspire a greater horror for the guilt 
of murder, had ordained that even manimate things shouki 
be destroyed, whose foil should occasion the death oif a man« 
The Thasians, conformably to this law, /decreed that the 
statue should be thrown intone sea. But, some years after, 
being afflicted with a great fomine, and having ccmsulted the 
oracle of Delphos, they caused it to be taken out of the sea, 
and rendered new honours to it. 

Syracuse being thus raised in a manner from the grave, 
«nd people flocking from all parts to inhabit it, Timoleon,' 
desirous of freeing the other cities of Sicily, and of finally 
extiipating tyranny and tyrants out of it, began his marcli 
with hJB sffmy. He compelled Icetas to renounce his aUianct^ 
With the Carthaginians, obliged him to demolish his forts, 
and to live as a pnvate person in the city of the Leontines. 
Leptmes, tynmt of Apolkaiia, and of several other cities and 
fortresses, seeing himself in danger c^ being taken by force^ 
surrendered himself. Timoleon spared his life, and sent him 
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to Corinth. For he thought nothing more great and ho- 
nourable than to let all Greece see the tyrants of Sicily in a 
state of humUiation, and living like exiles. 

He returned afterwards to Syracuse, to regulate the go- 
vernment, and to institute such laws as shoula be most im- 
portant and necessary, in conjunction with C^halus and 
Dionysius, two legislators sent to him by the Corinthians : 
, for, he hiid not the weakness to desire unlimited power and 
the sole administration. But, oa his departure, that the 
troops in his pay noight get something for uiemselves, and to 
keep them in exercise at the same time, he sent them, under 
the command of Dbarchus and i3emaratus, into all the 
places siiyect to the Carthaginians. Those troops brought 
over several cities from the Barbarians, lived always in 
abundance, made much booty, and returned with consid^^dde 
sums of money, .which was of great service in the support 
<rf the war. 

a About this time, the Cartha^nians arrived at Lilybsum, 
under Asdrubal and Amilcar, with an army of seventy thou- 
sand men, two hundred ships of war, a thousand transports 
laden with machines, armed chariots, horses, ammumtioDa 
and provisions. ITiey proposed no less than the entire ex- 
pulsion of the Greeks out oi Sicily. Timoleon did not l^unk 
fit to wait their advancing ; and, though he 'could raise only 
six or seven thousand men, so great was the people's terror, 
he marched with that small body of troops agamst the for- 
midable army of the enemy, and obtained a celd)rated vic- 
tory near the river Crimesus ; an account of whkh may be 
Ibund in the history of the Carthaginians. Timoleon re- 
turned to Syracuse amidst shouts of joy and universal ap- 
plauses. 

, He had before efiected the conquest and reduction of the 
Sicilian tyrrants, but had not changed them, nor taken froo^ 
them their tyrannical disposition. They united together, 
and formed a powerful league against him. Timoleon im- 
mediately took the field, and soon put a final end to their 
hopes. He made them all suffer the just punishment their 
revolt deserved. Icetas, amongjst others, with his son, were 
put to death as tyrants and traitors. His wife and daugh- 
ters, having been sent to Syracuse and presented to the peg- 



pie, were also sentenced to <^e^ and executed accordiog^v* 
The people, without doubt, designed to avenge Dion, theff 
lirst deliverer, by that decree ; tor, it was the same Icetas 



who bad caused Arete, Dion's wife, his sister Aristomachey 
loid his son, an infent, to be thrown into the sea. . 

Virtue is seldom or n^ver without those who envy it. Two 
^TTcusers summoned Timdean to answer fiur Us conduct be- 
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fore the judges ; and, hai^g assigned hia^ a certain day for 
fais appearance, demanded sureties of him. The people ex- 
pressed great indignation against si»(^ a proceeding, an4 
^w'ouJd have dispeiwd with SQ great a man's observing the 
usual fom^alities ; fhis, howey^, he ftrongly opposed, giv* 
in^ for his reason, that aU be had undertaken 1*^ nooSet 
prmciple, than th^ the laws might hav^ tl^eir due course. 
He ws^s accused <tf malversation during his command of the 
army. Timdeon, without giving himself the trouble to re- 
fute tiiQse calumnies only replied, «* That he thanked the 
«• gods, who had heard M^ prayers, and that h© at length saiT 
^ the Syracusans emoy an entire Uber^ of saying every 
•• thing ; a liberty absolutely ifflknown tq them under ttie 
♦* mants, but which it w^just to oonftnewitiijn due bounds.*^ 
TH^ gjreat man had given Syracuse wise Uws, had purg- 
ed ^^ ^v of th^ tynirit* which had so long infested it, had 
re-establi8hc4 peac? an4 security universally, and snpplie* 
the cities romed hy the war >Titn the meai^s ^ reinstating 
^emsdlyes. After su(;h gloriou« actions, which a^uired hii5 
Im unbotinded ^re^t, h^ voluntarOy quitted his ai^thority t^ 
live in retirement. The Syracusans had given him ^e oest 
hcNiae in the city, ia gratitude for his great service^, and an- 
other very Ibe and aereeahle oh^ in tl^e country, where hd 
gene^yr^i^xj wiw b« wife and cyidren, whom he hadL 
sent for from Corinm ; for he di<^ not return thi&er, and 
Syracuse was become hjs country. He had theVisdom, bf 
resiginns every thing, to shelter himself also en^rely froA 
envy, which never £^ to attend ei^ted sts^ions, and pays 
iio respect to merit, however gpeat and ^bstahtial He 
sbi]iine4 th^ roc]^ on which the greatest men, through anin^ 
3atii|te Inst of honours and power, are often id^ipwreck^i ; 
that is, by enga^n^ to the end of their lives in new care* 
mid troubles, of which 8^ge renders them incapable, 2fA l^ 
choosing rather to sink under, than to lay down, the w^gnb 
ofthen^^r, 

Tnnoleon, who kn^w 1^ tiie value tf * 4 n<*l^ gnd glor 
fious leisure, acted in a d^ifbieut manner. He pas^ th^ 
rest of his life as a private person, et^ng the grateful sa- 
tisfa£ti(»i of seeing so spi^ny cities and sucl^'a numerous peo* 

ee indebted to him for i^eJr l^appines$ £)X|d tranquiliity . Bdt 
^ was alw^s respected and coi^it^^ ^ ^he common $s^ 
ipie of Scily . Neither treaty of beace, institution of law, di- 
vlsloA of land, nor re»}lation of government, seemed weQ 
clbne, if Tinioleon Kaa not been coq^idted, and put the lauli 
handtoit . ir -^ 

His age was ttied with a, very $en^We ^ti&ict^, lyhicl^ 
he suprported with astonisfaiDg patience ; it was the loss ^ 
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Bight. That accidcnti far from lessenme him in the cooai- 
deration and regard of the people, served only to augment 
them. The Syracusans did not content themsdves with pay- 
ing Wm frequent viats, they conducted all strangers, both in 
town and country, to see their benefactor and deliverer. 
When they had any important affair to deliberate upon m 
the assembly of the people, they called him in to their asast- 
ance ; he came thither in a chariot drawn by two horses, 
went through the public square to the theatre, and in that 
jnanner was introouced into the assembly amidst the shouts 
and acclamations of jov of tlie whole people. After he had 
given his opinion, which was always religiously observed, his 
domestics reconducted him across the theatre, and he was 
escorted by all the citizens beyond the gates with continual 
shouts of joy and clapping of hands. 

He had still greater honours paid to him after his deatii* 
Nothing was wanting that could add to the ma^;nificence of 
the procession which followed lus bier, of which the no- 
blest ornaments were the tears tliat were shed, and the bless- 
ings uttered by every body in honour of his memory. Those 
tears were neither the effect of custom and the formality of 
mounung nor exacted by a public decree, but flowed frtHn a 
native source, »ncere affection, lively gratitude,, and inconsol- 
able sorrow. A law was also made, that annually for the 
fiiture,, upon the day of his death, musical and gymnastic 
games should be cdebrated, and horse-races run, in honour 
of him. But what was still more honourable for the me- 
mory of that great man was the decree of the Syracusan 
people, Aat> whenever Sicily should be engaged in a ivar 
with foreigners, they should send to Corinth for a gpieral. 

I do not know that we discover in history any thing more 
great and accomplished than what we are told of Timdeon.^ 
I speak not only of his military exploits and the happy suc- 
cess of all his undertakings. Plutarch observes a chso^c- 
teristic in them, which distinguishes Timoleon from 2JI Hie 
great men of his jdmes, and he makes use, upon that occa- 
jMon, of a very, remarkable comparison. There are, says he, 
in painting and poetry, pieces which are excellent in them- 
selves, and whidi at the first view may be known to be the 
works of a master ; but some of them denote their having 
cost abundance of pains and application ; whereas in others 
an easy and native grace is seen, which adds exceedingly to 
their value ; and amongst the latter he places the poems of 
Homer. Something of this sort occurs,)ie goes on, when we 
compare the great actions of Epaminonaas and Agesilau& 
with those of Timdeon. . In the former,, we find them, exe- 
cuted with force and innumerable <^fficulties ; but in the lat- 
ter there is an easiness and i^ility , which distinguish them as 
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th& work, not of fortune but of virtue, which fortune aeems 
to havetalLen pleasure in seconding. It is Plutarch who still 
^eaks. 

But to mention the military actions of Timdeon ; what I 
admire roost in him, is his warm and disinterested passion 
for the public good, and his reserving for himself only the 
pleasure of sedng others happy by his services ; his ex- 
treme remoteness from ambition and haughtiness ; his ho- 
nourable retirement into the countiy'; his modesty, modera- 
tor end indifference hr the honours paid him ; and, what 
isstiU more uncommon, his aversion for all flatteiy, and even 
just praises. When somebodj^ esctolled «, in his presence, 
his wisdom, valour, and the glory he had acquired in having 
expdled the tyrants, he made no answer, but that he thought 
himself obliged to express his gratitude to the gods, in that 
having decreed to restore p^ce and hberty to Sidly, thev 
bad vouchsafed to make choice of him in preference to all 
Others for so honourable an oflSce : for, he was fully persuad- 
ed, that all human events are guided and disposed by t|ie se- 
cret decrees of divine providence. What treasure, what a 
happiness for a state, is such a minister ! 

r or the better understanding Ins value, we have only to 
compare the condition of Syracuse under Tlmoleon with its 
state under the two Dionysius's. It is the same city, the 
same inhabitants, and the same people : but what a difference 
do we percdve under the different governments we speak 
of ! Tne two tyraitf s had no thoughts but of making them- 
selves feared, and of dq>res8ing their subjects to render them 
more 8ad>missive. They were infect dreaded as they dear- 
ed to be, but at the same time detested and abhorred, and 
had more to fear firom thdr subjects than their subjects from 
them. Tlmoleon, on the contrary, who looked upon himself 
as the father of the Syracusan people, and who had no 
fhn^y gh*« but of making them happy, enjoyed the refined 
pleasure of being bdoved and revered as a parent by his 
children: and he was remembered amongst them with 
blessings, because they couldnot reflect upon the peace and 
fetidty they enjoyed, without calling to mind at the same 
time the wise legislator, to whom uiey were indebted for 
those inesdmable blessings. 



a Cwm fUM \vatk» avdicet |>i«Bdicwi, !.__ . „...-. 
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BOOK THE TWELFTH. 



THE HISTORY 

OF THE 

PERSIANS AND GRECIANS 

CONTINUED. 



CHAPTER I. 



THIS book contains principally the history of two very 
illustrious generals d[ the The!rans, Epamiiioiidas and 
Pelopidas; the deaths of Agesilans, king at Sparta, and of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, king of Per«a. 

S£CT. I 
State of Greece Jrom the treaty of Antakidea. 

a The Peace of Antalcidas, of wluch mention has been 
made in the third chapter of the ninth book, had plentiful^ 
scattered among the Grecian states the seeds of discontent 
and diviaon. In consequence of that treaty, the Thebans 
had been obliged to abandon the dties of Bo^otia, and sufifer 
them to enjoy their liberty, and the Corinthians to withdraw 
thdr garrison from Argos, which by that means became firee 
and independent, llie Lacedsmcnians, who were the au- 
thors and executors of this treaty, saw their power ex- 
tremely augmented by it, and strove to make farther addi- 
tions to it They compdled the Mantinagans, against whom 
they pretended to have many causes of complaint in the last 
war, to demolish the wsdls of their city, and to inhabit four 
difierent places, as they had done before. 

6 The two kings of Sparta, Agesipolis and Agesilaus, 
were of quite different characters, and entertained equally 
difierent opinions upon the present state of afiairs. The 
first, who was naturally inclined to peace, and a strict ob^ 

a A. M. M17. Aot. J. C. 887. Xenoph* Hist. Orcc. 1. v. p. f SO. «43* 
» J>iod.l.ST.p.34U 
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terver iif jiirtlce» was anxkns that Spaita, wKo was afai^^ 
much exclaimed against for the treaty of Antalcidas, dKnld 
iMiffer the Grecian cities to tnjoy their liberties according to 
the tenor of that trfca^, toA not toi diatiub their tranqmJQl^ 
through an unjust d^re of extending her dominiai^ The 
mother, on the contrary, w s tl esii , activei and fiill of great 
views of ambition and conqtiest« bi^thed nothine but war. 

aAtthesametimediepilBesdfriY^^tSimrtamim Acan* 
thus aiid ApoUonia, two very conMerable cities of Maoedo- 
joia, oil the subject of Olyntbus^ svi% of Thrace, inbal»ted 
by Gre^ OhonaUv from Chalcis, in Euboea. ^ Athens* 
tiftBr the victories et SidaiwraQd Mai^tbon, had.csnqnered 
niany jplac^ dh the side of Thrabe, and even in Thraoe it^ 
8el£ Those Cities threw off the yoke^ as ^oon as ^[iarta, at 
the (Conclusion of the t^doponnesian ^ar, had rtuned the 
power of Athens. Olvnthus was of this number. The de- 
puties of Acanthus and Apollonia represented^ in the general 
assembly of the allies, that Olyathitt, titoate m their neigh- 
bourhood, daily improvted in stKnj^ m Im l am nu r di nary 
jiiapner; that it perpiestiu^y eidAnded its doAimons bf n^ 
M»|uests; that It oUi^ all the dtles round about to si^ 
Qiit to it, and to enter uito fts measures^ and was npon the 
tooint of concluding aii aUiance wkh the Athenians and the 
Thebans. The affair being taken into conaderation, it was 
unaninnously resdved, that it w^ necessaly to dedare war 
against the Qlynthians. It was screed, that the allied dtiea 
^oiild fdmii^ 10,000 troops^ with liber^ to tudi as desire it 
^ sub^tute money, at the r^te of three Qholi<'a.day to 
i^ach iGoot^soldier, and four timjeb.as much for the horse* 
The X^aoeda^nUmns, to lose no tim<^, made their troops 
^arcb dii!ectly. under the command of Eudamidas, who 
prevailed wii^ the £phori,'thatFhiKtudas, his brother, mi^t 
Jhave the Huid^ flf tho^e which were to ibllow, and to join 
liim i^oon after. When h*e arrived & that part \£ Matedo- 
.laa which is^to called Thhi^ he garrisoni^ such places 
^jis am>U<Qd t6lttm fcMr that puipose, ^dzed upon Pofidea, a citf 
in auiaiice with the Olynthianis^ ilvhich surrendered without 
lpB«ddng ax^ delbno^, and began the war against Oiynthus^ 
^oiigh. slowly, as was necessary for ^ jgen^^ to act before 

is troops were all assembled. 

''Phoebidas b^gan his march soon afti^, andbd^g an^ved 
liear Thebes» encamped without the walls, near the Gymna*- 
siuniii hr pubfic place of exercise. Ismenius and l4eoiitides^ 
lioth Pdemarchs, tbatisi generals ef the army» and supreme 
nagjfitratei of Thebes^ were at the head of two diflbrent 

A A. M S031. Ant Ji, C. ijM. ft Diod 9, 694, SM. e Five peute. _ 
ff A. M. )63t. Ann Ji C. -82. 3l«iio|A. |» BS% 89% MnuiD A«5L v,4». 
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iKteM. Theirrt^wliphad c fl giyd Pdoj^flaK lA hh jp^^» 
ty, WM no friend totbe LacedAnumiaiit; Mrtef tottiiik 
because he poblicljr declared ftirpop«iiar fcfrtnamik md 
fiiiettp. Tha otlwroothecoutraiy iMrduredaAQligait^ 



and waaanported ^ ttie LaieedMKinfanb, with t 
lalaKat. tarn cMiged tdesiler iiilto this destaOi because thr* 
ev«nt I am gouig txi felftbe, and whieh was a OGiiaeqaence df 
it, wastlie dccasKii of the im^brtant war between theTha- 
bans and LacedKMonlftM^ 

TUsbcbg thestateolafiUyniatTliiebida^ Leontides ap-^ 
]^MtQ^hkBbidaB>aiidprope6edtohimto arize the citadli, 
called Cadm«a, to expd the aidhereats«f Imnemoa, and to 
^ve the Lacedsmonians possesstonaf it. He repreacnfeed 
tohiltt,lhatttotimigoeuldbegiiore§lbfkiittfor him tban td 
iMdiceItii«i8elfxftaBteiro(Thebe% wfafiNthiii bi«tlieff was csr- 
^ettvaamng to i^edace dynthift ; tbat he wauld thereby &- 
cilSiaae Ihesaccesaaifhisbrdther'seiiXferptiief aadthaitthe 
ThdMBB, who had prohibited l^ieh* dhizeiKa b^ dM^ 
aiwaaigcdbat the Ofyfl^ans, woukl not fea« uf«n bk m 
bhasdf maflifeer df the titadd, to wixpffif him with wh^evet 
wmibae of hone and Ibca he qShoahl Widt proper* §at Hie 
leini)ro6inefit d Eadamidas. 

PliQ&bida», Whfd had mucJ^ amtitien and IHtle pradence^ 
and wbeaougHt '6idy lor an oppiirtQiib^r of signaLafaig him* 
sdf b^r SBtoie eiKtraordinaery acdon^ without examining the 
tsonaii^uenees^ ^Buffered himself to be easily penuadcdi 
WhOst tiie Thebaaa, in enttire 'security and Ml reliance en 
tile tteat^of pestoe latdy concluded by the Gfecfan statesv 
were cdimating the feasts of Ceres^ and expected nothing 
kssthain such an act df hosdlity, PhoebidalB, oenducted by 
Leontides^ took poasesBhrn of the citadel. The Senate waa 
then sitting. Leontides went to them, an^ declared^ that 
there waa aotlungtobe feared firom thse Lacedemonians^, 
who' had just entered the citadel ^ that they w^ere oidy the 
snenai^ of thas^ who widked to disturb the public taranmiil- 
aty ; that, aslbr himself, by th^ power Ins nfiice of Fde^. 
march gave bimy of confining Virhoever caballed against the 
state, he shooldput Ismenins into a pta^ of acccuity, who 
&ctioanly endeavoured to break thte peace He was seized 
accordingly and carried to the citaoek t'he party of Is^ 
meaios, adeing tMr chief a priscner, and apprehendii^ the 
«tmaet violence for themselves, quitted the city with prect* 
pitatMn, and retired to Athens, to the number of 400 artt 
upwards. They were soon after baiushed by « public de* 
cree. Pehnidas was of the number ; but Epaminondas re- 
mained at Thebes unmolested ; bemg disregarded, as a man 
entir^y devoted to the study of philoaqphy, who did not in«- 
teraaedc&e in afi^urs of state ; and also on aocaiint of his pe» 
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▼erty, wUldi'kft no room to fear ttiy thing firanci him. A 
new Polemarch was nomiaated in the nxim of InncmiiSy and 
Leontideswent tO'Lacedsmcn. 

The news of Phobidas's enterprise, who at a time .of ge- 
neral peace had taken possession of a citadel by force, upoo 
which he had no claim nor right, had occasimed great mnr- 
murings and complaints. Such especially as c^^osed Age- 
silaus, who was suspected of havine shared in the scheme, 
demanded by whose orders Phoebidas had committed so 
strange a breach of public &ith. Agesilaus, who well knew 
that those warm reproaches were aimed at him, made na 
difficulty of justifying Phcslxdas, aiid declared openly, and. 
before all the workl, '* That the action ought to be consider- 
** ed in itsdf^ in order to understand whetner it were usdEiil 
" or not ; that whatever was expedient for Sparta, he was 
*' not only permitted but commanded to act, upon his own. 
*' authority, and without waiting the orders of any body." 
Strange principles to be advanced by a person, who upon 
other occasions had maintained, ** That justice was the first 
« of all virtues, and that, without it, valour itself and every 
" other great quality were useless sind unavailing." It is ttie 
same man that made answer, when somebody in his pre* 
sence magnified the king of Persia's grandeur ; ** He wnom 
'* vou call the great king, in what is he greater than I, un * 
*^ less he be more jcfst ? A truly noble and admirable maxun 

THAT JUSTICE MUST BE THE RUtE OF WHATEVER is 

EXCELLENT AND QBEAT ! But a maxim that he had only 
in his mouth, and which a}l bis actions contradicted ; qqd* 
formably to the prindple of the generality of politicians, who 
imagine, that a statesman ought always to have justice in his 
mouth, but should never lose an occasion of violating it lor 
the a(}vantagip of his country. 

But let us now hear the sentence, which the august. as^« 
sembly of Sparta, so renowned for the wisdom of its coun- 
sels, and the equity of its decrees, is about to pronounce. 
The aiFair being maturely considered, the arguments dis- 
cussed at lai^, and set in their full li^ht, the assembly re- 
solved that Phoebidas should be deprived of his commaod, 
and fined 100,000 drachmas « ; but that they should continue . 
to hold the citadel, and keep a strong garrison in it* What 
a strange contradiction was this, says Pdyl^us ! ^ what a dis- 
regard of all justice and reason ! to punish the criminal and 
approve the crime; and not only to approve the crioie 
tacitly, and without having aivy share in it, but to ratify it- 
by public authority, and continue it in the name of the state, 
in order to reap the advantages arising from it ! But this 
was not all; commissioners, appointed by all the cities in 
a Ab9Ut 1. SMO itorliBC; b LilK iv. |>» lOQ. 
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sdfitiooewi^ Spdrta, wer^ deapatcfaed to the Citadd of 
Thrijcs to trf Ismeniiu, upon whom thegr panisd sentence oi 
death, which was immediately executed. Suth flagrant in* 
jofltice addom pemakis ua^mied. To act in such a man'^ 
ner, says Polybius again, m neijdier for one's Coimtr|r*« inte- 
rest nor one's own. 

«Tel0BdaS4 Aeesilaus's brother, had been sobstitiited, in 
the^ace of Phcmdas, to conuAand the rest of the troops dt 
the aUiea designed a^^unst Olynthus, whithef hte marched 
witii «& expedition. Th^ d^ was stnMv Sknd furnished 
'wkh every thing necessary to a good defence. Several 
sallies were maide with great success^ in one tif which Te* 
kuftias was kSled. The next year k^ AgespoGs had the 
commnnd of the ikrmy. The campaign paired in skirmish* 
wf ; whhout any thing decisive. Ai;esipo)k died soon after 
era disease, and was succeeded by his brother Ckombrotos, 
who reigned Bine years. & About that time began tiie huu^ 
4«edth Olympiad, ^arta made fresh efibrU to terminate 
thewarwith^Olnitbians. FdlytadBS, their general, prcss<» 
ed^lie siege with vigour. The place, being hi want of pro* 
Tisnns, wajB at last obliged to surrender, and wais ifi^ceived 
^r the Spartans mtD the number of thdr allies. 

Sect. IX. 

^umtfs firosp&Uy^ Chamtfter of two HuBttiom Hieham^ 
£ft(tminondaa iana Felo/ddas^ 

c The fortune of the Lacedsmonians never appeared witiv 
greater liplenddUr, nor theh^ powcf more strongly establish- 
ed. AH Greece was sifcjeeled to them either by fcfirce or 
sdSence^ Th^ irere in possetoion €i Thebes, a most now^ 
erf^l city, and with that of aU B^eotia. They had found 
mesnatxyhumhte A^gosaiid to hold it ki dependence. Co* 
rinth was entirelyat thehr devotion^ atid obeyed theil^ ovders 
in evety thmg. The Athemans, abandoned by their allied, 
and redded almost to thdr own strength, w^»« hi no ton- 
ditloti to make head agamst themv If any city , oi* people hi 
tlieir al&ance, attempted to withdraw thetnselv^ from theii^ 
power, an immediate puf^hment reduced them to thdr for- 
mer dbectoice, and terrified all others from foUowing theit* 
exanft>le. Thus, masten by sea and land, all treml^ be- 
fore them ; and the most formidable prince^ as ^ lung of 
Perna and the tyrant of Syracuse, seemed to emulate each 
«itf»er in conHihg; their friendship and alliance. 

A prosperity, founded in injustice, can be of nolongdura'- 
tion. The blow that was to shake the Spartan power came 

4 Xcmtpli- h T« ft- ««»^ttS. Diod. I. ST. p. 343, 341. 
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from the quarter where the^r had exerdsed the most unjosf' 
violeQce, and from whence they did not seem to have any 
thing to fear, that is to say, from Thebes. Two illiistrious 
dtizens of that state will make a glorious appearance upon 
the theatre of Greece, and for that reason deserve our notice 
in this place. 

« These are Pdopidas and Epammcndas : both descended 
from the noblest {isunilies of Thebes. Pelc^idas nurtured in 
the greatest affluence, and having become, whilst, young, 
sofe heir of a very rich and flourishing family, employed his 
wealth frt^m the first possessioo of it in the relief of such a]s 
had occasion for it anci merited his fevour ; showing, in that 
wise use of his riches, that he was really their master, and 
not their slave. For acconfing to' Aristotle's remariL, re- 
peated by Plutarch *, most men either make no use at ^ of 
their fortunes out of avarice, or abuse them in bad or triffing 
expenses. As for EpaminondaSy pover^ was all his in- 
heritance, in which his honour, ana, one might almost say, 
lus joy and delight, conasted. He was bom of poor parents, 
and consequently familiarized from lus infancy with poverty, 
which he made more grateful and easy to mm by his taste 
for philosophy. Pelopidas, who supported a great number 
of citizens, never havmg been able to prevail on him to ac- 
cept his offers and to make use of his fortune, resolved to 
share in the poverty of his friend by making him his exam^ 
pie, and became the model as well as admiration of the whole 
dty , from the modesty of his dress and the frugality of his 
table. 

^ If Epaminondas was poor with respect to the goods of 
fortune, ne was amplv recompensed in those of the l^ead and 
heart. Modest, prudent, grave, skilful in taking advantage 
ot favourable opportunities, possesang in a supreme d^;ree the 
science of war, equally valiant and wise, easy and complai- 
sant in his intercourse with the world, sufferi^ with incredi- 
ble patience the ill treatment of the peq)le, and even of his 
llriends, uniting with his ardour for military exercises a 
Vronderful taste fd^ study and the sciences, pKjuing him- 
self especially so much upon truth and sincerity, that he 
made a scruple of telling a lie, even in jest or for div^r^on. 
jfdeo veriUUis dUigens^ ut ne joco gtiidem mentiretur, 

** They were both equally inclined to virtue. But Pdo- 

ewas best pleased with the exercises of the body« and 
ninondas with the cultivation of the mind. For which 
reason, they employed their leisure, the one in the palaestra. 

a Plut. in Priop. p. S79. 

?o« St dcruliov. 
cCor.Nep.iii]9puii.e.m* ^PliitbiM(qp>YkaVOW 
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and the chase, and the other in conversation and the study 

' But what persons of sense and judgment must principsdly" 
admits in them, and which is rarely loand in thdrhigh rank, 
is the perfect union and friendship that always subsisted^ 
between them during the whole time they were employed 
together in the admmistration of the public affairs, whettier 
in war or peace. If we examine the government of Aristidesr 
and Themistocles, that of Cimon and* Pericles, of Nidas and 
Aldbiades, we shall iind them full of trouble, dissentioD,and 
debate. The two friends we speak of held the first offices 
in the state; all great affairs passed throueh their hands ; 
every thing was confided to their care ana authority. In 
such delicate conjunctures what occasions of pique and jea- 
lousy generally arise ? but neither difference o[ sentiment, 
diversity of interest, nor the least motion of envy, ever alter- 
ed their union and good understanding. The reason of which 
was, their being founded upon an unalterable principle, that 
is, upon virtue ; which in all their actions, say Plutarch, occa- 
sioned their havine neither glory nor riches, those fatal 
sources of strife and division, in view, but solely the public 
good, and made them desire not the advancement or honour 
of their own families, but to render their country more pow- 
erful and fiourishing. Such were the two illustrious men 
who are about to mSke thdr appearance, and to give a new- 
face to the affairs of Greece, by the greaX events in wluch 
they have a piincipal share. 

o Lecntides, bemg appnzed that the exiles had retired to 
Athens, where they had been well received by the people, 
and much re^ectd b^ all people of worth ana honour, laid 
a plot for secretly cutting them off, by means of certaUi un-< 
kiK)wn persons, whom he sent thither to assassinate the most 
considerable of them, Only' Androclides was killed, and 
Xteontides failed in his designs ag^ainst all the rest. 

At the same time the Athenians received letters from. 
Sparta, to prohibit their receiving or assisting the exiles, and 
with orders to expel them their city, as persons declared to be 
the common enemies of Greece by all the allies. Humanity, 
a virtue pecuhar and natural' to the Athenians, made them 
rgect so infamdous a proposal with horror. They were 
transp<»ted with the opportunit}^ of expressing their grati- 
tude to the Thebans for a previous obligation of the same 
nature. For the Thebans had contributed the most to the 
re-establishment of the popular government at Athens, hav- 
ing declared in thdr favour by a public decree, contr^ to 

«i A. If. M90b Ant. J. C 378. Xenopb. liiit. Gr. 1. ▼. p M6-568. PUiV 'm 
Pelop. S80— 284. Id. de Socmt. gea. p. S%6-~m et tf94-M8. Piod; 1. xt. p^ 
^-340. Cur.Nep in Petop. «.!-*▼. 
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tiie prabUte of SparU^ mi k was torn, Thiebes tliBt 

Thiwbiilas ha4 set oat to deliver Athens from die tyraniiy 
iftlieThirtx. 

Pdoptdas^ though at that time veiv young, went to all the 
eadtesoie after another, of whom Mdaa was tbe mos^coa- 
sUerable. He repneaoHed to t^iem, *^ That it wasnekber 
** beconuDg nor just to content themselves with having saved 
** their own lives, a»d to look wkh incfifferenoe upon their 
** countiy, cn^ved ^nd miserable ; that whatever good- wiQ 
** the people of Athens might express for them, it was not 
^ fit that Ih^ should suffer their fate to depend npon the 
^ deenses of a peiople, which tbev natural mponstancy, t» 
** the mafignily of the orators that turned them an^ w^ at 
** wU^ miKJht soon aHar ( that it was qecessarf to haaard 
*f every tbu^ after the exan^le of T^iasybulutt, and tpse^ 
f* befioce themselves his intr^id valour ^nd generous iati- 
** tud^ as a nodd : that, as he set out from Thdies to sup* 
<« poessand deistKogr the tjrrants of Athens, so they rai^ ga 
««&(«il Athens to i<f9toce to Thebes iu ancieat Mfeierty.^ 

Thisdnco^rse made all the iaspfcssioD um the esdiea 
that Qouhl be expected, Thev sent pcivatdy to Inform tbca^ 
finends at TMieaof thor r^scAitioD, who extremely s^pnyv-t 
ed tfaeirdssigB. Chann, o^e of the princ^ persons m the 
aty«oft««i to receive th^cotspiratorsiiiito his ho^ Phi- 
lidas Jbund means to get himadf made secretary to Arcluai^ 
and Fhiypt who were then Polemarchs, or scmreme B 
trates, oTthe city. As for GpammoBdas, he had for 



l^medSfeiitl^ enkavoured to inspire the yoonser Thebans 
by his discourse widi i^ paarionate desire to wow off the 
Spartan vfihe, «He wAttigponmt of nothing ttiat had been 
pnjecteo, but he heljeved, that he 0Q|^ not to have any share 
m It* bficiiuae^ a* he said, he could not resolve to imhnie ya 
hands in the blood of bis countrymen ; fop^seeing that hk 
fiends would not keep w^dm the due bounds of the enter- 
prise, however lawiql in itself, and that the tyrants woul^ 
jaot perish akne; and 4:oQvinoed, besides, that a cHazeo^whol 
should i^pear no| to have tal^endthersk^e, would have k ini 
bis power to make a more power&l impression vipaa tb». 
minds of the people. 

The dav for the executkn of the projept bu^ fixe^ tbe 
esflos thoUj|;l|t proper, that ^^renicus, haying assembled ifl 
tiie QQo^rators, should stop at Thriasium, a little town not 
for frtim TKi^^es, and that a small number of the youi^estcf 
them should venture into the city. Twelve persoos of tlie 
best fomihes of Thebes, all nnited by a stnot a^d. futiAi, 
friendsliip with each other, though competitors for ^oiy and 
homNir« Hhr^. themselves for tiEis bold entaprijpe. (V|o|&- 
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das wa^ of this nuifiber. After haTiqg embraced their com* 
paiiioiis» and despatched a meaaenger to Charon^ to give Ima 
notice of their coming, they set out, dressed in mean habit% 
canying hounds with them, and poles in their hands for 
pitching of nets ; that such as they met on the way might; 
have no suspicion of them, and taKe them only for huntera^ 
diat had wandered after their game. 

Their messenger being arrived at Thebes» and having in* 
formed Charon that they were set out, the approach of dan-*^ 
ger did not alter his sentiments, and, as he wanted oeithec 
eoor age nor honour, he prepared his hoiuse for their reception^ 

One of the conspirators, who was not a bad roan, loved 
his country, and >vould have served the exiles with fdl Ya& 
power, but had neither the resolution nor constancy necesaan 
ry for such an enterprise, and could think of nothing but the 
^flloulties and obstacles that presented themselves in crowds 
to his imagination ; and« appalled with the prospect of dan- 
ger, retired to his house without saying any t^i^, and de»« 
patched one of his friends to Melon and Pelofudas, to desire 
them to defer their enterprise^ and return to Athens, there 
to await a more favourable opportuni^. Happfly • that friend, 
pot finding his horse's bridle, and losing a ereat deal of time 
in quarrelling with his wife, was preventeo from goo)g. 

Pdopidas and his companions, disguised like peasants; 
having separated from each other, entered the city at difler^' 
ent gates towards the clo«e of day. As it was then early in 
the winter, the north wind blew and the snow £^ ; winch 
contributed to conceal them, every body keeping witldn doors 
upon account of the cold weather ; which gave them like* 
wise an opportunity of covering their fttces. Some, lyho 
were in the secret, received and conducted them to Charoo's 
hoWse ; where, of exiles and others, their whole numbev 
amounted to forty-dght* 

Philidas, secretary to the Bcectarchs ^ who was In the plot; 
had sotoe time before invited Arclnas and his companions tp 
supper OQ that very day, promising them an exquisite repast 
siml the company of some of the finest women in the city; 
The guests being met, at the a{^x3inted time they sat down 
to tame. They had circulated the glass, and were almost 
drunk, when it was whispered about, but not known where 
the report began, that the exiles were in the aty. PhilidaS', 
without showing any concern, did his utmost to chai^ the 
^^ourse. Archias however sent one of his officers to Cha- 
ron, with orders to come to him immediately. It was now 
late, and Pelopidas and the conspirators were preparing to 

« VIM aigifltntiM and senenlt, wbo wew tterged with tlw fownimeiit of 
lliebet, wene mltoi BoMinlii, ttot ii to ifty, foainaodeb v lomaon nT 
Boeotia. 
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set out, and had put qd their armour and swords, .when, aa. 
a sudden, they heard a knocking at the door. Somdiody 
•went to it, and being told by the officer, that he was comie 
from the magistrates with orders for Charon to attend them 
immediately^ he ran to him half out of his- wits to acquaint 
him with that .terrible message. They all concluded that 
the conspiracy was discovered, and believed themselves lost, 
before it would be possible to execute any thing worthy their 
cause and valour. However, they were all of opinion that 
Charon should obey the order, and present himself before 
the ma^strates with an air of assurance, as vdd of fear, and 
unconscious of offence. 

' Charon was a man of intrepid coura|;e m dangers which 
threatened only himself; but, at that time, terrified for his 
friends* and apprehending also that he should t^ suspected 
of some treacnerv, if so many brave citizens, whom he had 
received into his house, should be destroyed,. he went to )m 
wife's apartment, and fetched his only son, of fifteen years 
old at most, who in beauty and straigth excelled ajl, the 
youths of his age, and put him into the hands of Pelc^idas, 
saying, at the same time, " K you discover that I have be- 
" trayed you, and have been guilty of treachery upon this 
*' occasion, revenge yourselves on me in this my only son, 
**' wliom, dear as he is to me, I abandon to you, and let him 
** fell a victim without mercy to his fether's perfidy.'* 

These expressions wounded them to the heart ; but what 
gave them the most sensible pain was his imagining there 
was any one amongst them so mean and ungratefiil as to 
form to himself the least suspicion in regard to him. They 
conjured lum unanimously not to leave his son with them» 
but to put him mto some place of safety, that his friends and 
country might not want an avenger, if he should be so for- 
tunate as to escape the tyrants. " No," replied the fether^ 
•* he shall 'stay with you, and share your mte. If he musL 
*• perish, what nobler end can he make, than with his &thec 
** and best friends.^ For you, my son, exert yourself beyond 
*' your years, and show a courage, worthy of you and me* 
•' You see here the most excellent of the Thebans. Make 
*' under such masters a noble essay of glory, and learn to 
•* fight; or, if it must be so, to die like them, for liberty. 
^* For the rest, I am not without hopes, for, I believe^ that 
" the justice of our cause will draw down the favour and 
" protection of the gods upon us." He concluded wjth a 
prayer for them, and, after embracing the conspiratars, 
went out. 

He took pains on his way to recover himself, and to com- 
pose his looks and voice, that he might not appear under 
^ny con.ceni. When he cwie to the door of the liouse 
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where the feast was kept, Archias and Philidas came out to 
him,' and asked the meanmg of a report, that dfaaflfected 
tieop^e were arrived in the city, and were concealed in some 
Bobte.' He seemed astonishee ; and, finding by their answers 
to his questions, that they had no predse information on the 
subject, he assumed a bolder tone, and said, '* It is very like- 
^ \y the report you sjpeak of is only a false alarm, intend^ 
^ to interrupt your mirth : however, as it oug^t not to be' 
** neglected, I will go immediately suid make the strictest 
'* inqairy posdble into it.*' Philidas praised his prudence 
and 2eal ; and, carrying Archias back into the company, 
a^ain engaged him in the debauch, and continued the enter- 
tainment, by keeping the guests in perpetual expectation of 
die women he had promised them. 

Charon, on his return home, found his friends all prepared* 
not to conquer nor to save their lives, but to die gloriously, and 
to sen themselves as dear as thoy could. The sereni^ and 
joy of his looks explained beforehand that they had nothing 
to fear. He repeated all that had passed ; afler which, they 
had no thoughts but of putting into instant execution a de- 
Rgn, to which the least delay might occasion a thousand ob- 
stacles. 

Tn &ct, at that very instant happened a second stormy &r 
more Vident and more dahgerous than the first, and which 
seemed as if it could not possibly feil of making the enter- 
prise miscarry. A courier from Athens arrived in maX 
haste with a packet, which contiuned a xireumstantiaLi ac^ 
count of the whole conspiracy, as was afterwards discoverad^ 
The courier was brought first to Archias, who was already 
ox'ercome with wine and thought of nothing but pleasure, fii 
ipving him his despatches, hes^, " My Jord, the person who 
^ writes you these letters conjures you to read them imme- 
•'diatdy, being serious affairs." Archias replied laughing, 
• *• Serious aiiairs to-morrow," wluch words were after- 
wards tised by the Greeks as a proverb ; aad taking the 
letters, he put them under his pillow *, and contmued the 
conversation and banquet. 

The conspirators were at that time in the streets, divided 
into two parties ; tlie one with Pelopidas at their head, 
marched against Leontides, who was not at the feast ; the 
other against Archias, under the command of Charon. The 
latter luid put on women's habits over their armour, and 
crowoed themselves with pine and poplar wreaths, which 
entirely covered their feces. When they came to the door 
of the a|>artment where the feast was kept, the guests made 
a great noise, and set up loud shouts of joy. But they werQ 

« 'Ou'xSv if 5yp«ov, fff)n, m crira5a7a, 
^ T^ Ortekt ate lyios on cmdie*. 
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told the niMBen would not come in till the tenrahts wene ail 
diuniffied, which was done immediate^. They were seat' 
to ndghbourkijg: houses, where there was no want of wine 
for thnr entertainment The conspirators, by this strata* 
gem, having made themselves masters of the ndd of battle, 
entered sword in hand, and^ showing themsdves in their 
true cakuTB, put all the guests to the sword, and with them 
the magistrates, who were fiill of wine, and in no condition 
to defend themselves. Pelopidas met with more resistance. 
Leoncides, who was adee^ in bed, awaked with the ncise 
that was made, and, risiag immediately, armed lumself with 
his sword, and laid some of the conspnrators at his feet, but j 
was at last kUled himsell 

This grand affahr being executed m this manner with so 
much de^uitch and success, couriers were immediately des- 
patched to the exiles who had remained at Thriaaum. The 
doors of the prisons were broken open, and five hundred 
prisoners let out. The Thebans were called upon to re- 
sume thdr liberty, and arms were given to all they met, the 
spoils affixed to the porticoes being taken down, and the ar- 
mourers and cutlers' shops broken open for that purpose. 
Epaminondas and Gorgidas came in arms to join them, ac- 
companied with a numerous band of younv men, and with. 
some old persons of great worth, whom they had got together. 

The wWe city was in great terror and couiiiskm ; the 
houses all illummated with torches, and the streets thronged 
with the multitude passing to and fro. The people, in a con'- 
«temation at what had hai)pened, and for want of sufficient 
information, waited impatiently for the day to know their 
destiny. The Lacedaemonian cs^)tains were therefore thougbt 
guilty of a very great error in not having fellen upon them 
during their disorder ; for, the garrison consisted of I50O 
men, besides 3000 who had taken refoge in the citadeL 
Alarmed by the cries they heard, the iUuminations they saw 
.in the houses, and the tumult of the midtitude runiung back- 
wards and forwardsi they lay sdtt, and contented themsdves 
with guarding the citadel, after having sent couriers to Spar- 
ta with the news of what had happened, and to demand an 
immediate reinforcement. 

The next day at sunrise the exiles arrived with th^r 
^rms, and an assembly of the people was convened. Epa- 
minondas and Gorgidas conducted Pelopidas thither, sur- 
rounded with all their sacrificers, carrying m their hands t}ie 
sacred fillets, and exhorting the citizens to assist their coun^ 
try, and to join with ^leir gods. At tins sight, the whole 
assembly rose up with loud acdamations and dappung of 
hands, and received the conspirators as their benefactors 
and deliverers. The same day, Pdopidas, Mek)D» and €ha- 
nn» were electad Bceotarcbs. 
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The arrival of the exiles was followed by that of 5000 
foot and 500 horse, sent by the Athenians to Pelopidas, under 
the command of Demophoon. Those troops, with others 
-wUich joined them shortly after from all the cities of Bceotia, 
composed an army of 12,000 foot, and as many horse, and 
-without loss of time besieged the citadel, that it might be 
taken before relief could come from Sparta. 

The besieged made a vigorous defence in hopes of speedy 
succour, and seemed resolved rather to die than surrender 
the place ; at least, the Lacedsmonians were of that opi- 
nion. But they were not the greatest number of the garri- 
son. When provisions began to fall short, and famine to 
press them, the rest of the tnx^s obliged the Spartans to 
surrender. The garrison had their lives granted them, and 
were permitted to retire whither thej thought fit. They 
•were scarcely marched out, when the aid arrived. The La- 
cedaemonians found Cleombrotus at Megara, at the head of 
a powerful army, which, with a little more expedition, might 
have saved the citadeL But this was not the first time that 
the natural slowness of the Lacedxmonians had occasioned 
the miscarriage of thdr most important enterprises. The 
three commanders who had capitulated were tried. Two 
of them were punished with death, and the third had so great 
a fine laid upon him, that, not being able to pay it, he banish- 
ed himself from Peloponnesus. 

Pelopidas liad all the honour of this great exploit, the 
most memorable of any that were ever executed by surprise 
arid stratagem. Plutarch, with reason, compares it to tliat 
of Thrasybulus. Both exiles, destitute in themselves of all 
resource, and compelled to implore a foreign support, from 
the bold design of attacking a formidable power with a hand- 
ful of men ; and having overcome all obstacles to their en- 
terprise solely by their valour, had each of them the good 
fortune to deliver their country, and to chaneethe face of its 
affairs entirely. For the Athenians were indebted to Thra- 
sybulus for that sudden and happy change, which, freeing 
them from the oppression under which the)r groaned, not 
only restored their liberty, but with it their andent splendour, 
and put them in a condition to humble, and make Sparta, 
thdr andent and constant rival, tremble in her turn. We 
shall see in like manner, that the war which is to reduce the 
pride of Sparta, and deprive her of the empire, both bv sea 
and land, was the work of this single night, in which Pelo- 
pidas, without taking either citadel or fortress, but entering 
only one df twelve into a private house, « unloosed and broke 

a IleXorfSas, li ht.\ M£laq?6pa to ioMs crKfv, Uwrc ml 5iiiro>|/£ t«» hiQ^ 
' T 2 
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the dnioi iaipQfled by the XiaeedjtmoBiaiis on all the dther 
states of Greece, though tb^ i^peared to be so firmfy li' 
veted as never to be broken or unloosed. 

Sect. HL-^S/thodriaa forma a detign agavut the Pir^nu. 

« TheLacedaBinoniaiiSt after the injury Aey pretended to 
have recoved by the enterprise of Pete^ndas, did not con- 
tinue qukt, but applied themselves in earnest to take their 
. i«ve^%e. Agesilaus, rightly judging that an expedition of 
that kind, the end of which was to sumiort t3rrants, would 
not reflect much honour upon him, kft it to Cleoiiibratus, 
who had lately succeded king Agesipohs ; under pretence 
^that his great age dispensed with his undertaking^ it. Ck- 
ombrotus enter^ Boeotia with his arm^r. The hrst cam- 
paign was not vigorous, and terminated in committing some 
ravages in the country ; after wluch, the king reta*ed, and, 
detaching part of his troops to Sphodtias, who conamanded 
at Thespisc, r^umed to Sparta. 

The Athenians, who did not think themselves in a condi^ 
tion to make head agsunst the Lacedaemonians, and were 
afraid of the consequences of the war, in which their league 
with the Thebans was likely to enga^ them, repented their 
having entered into it, and renounced it Of those who per- 
sisted to adhere to the Theban [>arty, some were imprisoned, 
some put to death, others banished, and the rich severely 
fined. The Theban affairs seemed almost desperate, not 
having any alliance to support them. PelC^idas and Gorgi- 
das were then in office, and were studious of finding means 
to embroil the Athenians with the Lacedsemonians ; and' 
this was the stratagem they contrived. 

Sphodrias, the Spartan, had been left at Thespian With a 
"body of troops, to receive and protect such of the Boeotians 
as should revdlt against Thebes. He had acquired some 
reputation amongst the soldiery, and wanted neither courage 
nor ambition ; but he was rash^ superficial, self-conceited, 
and cohsequently apt to entertain vain hopes. Pelopidas and 
Gorgidas sent privately a merchant of his own acquaintance 
to him, with the offer, as iipom himsdi^ of a considerable 
sum of money, and with insinuations better calculated t« 
persuade him, as they flattered his Vanity. *• After having 
•* represented to him, that one of his merit and reputato 
♦* ought to form some great enterprise which might munor- 
•* talize his name, he proposed to him the sdzmg of tiie Pi- 
" raus, by attacking the Athenians by surprise, and when 
" they could have no expectation of such an attempt. He 
*< added, that nothing could be more gratefhl to the Laceds- 

flA. M.34i7. Ant.J.C.377. Xenophm. Hitt. Gr. 1. ▼. p. 5«S^57a Pl«t. 
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^ moniansthan'tosee themselves masters of Athens; and 
" that the Thebans, enraged at the Athenians, whom they 
^ CQ0Sidered as traitors and deserters, would lend them no 
** assistance." 

Sphodrias, anxious to acquire a great name, and envying 
the glory of Phcebidas, who, in his opinion, had rendered 
himself renowned and illustrious by his unjust attempt upon 
The|)es, concdved it would be a much more brilliant and 
gloiioBS exploit to sieae the Piraeus of his own accord, and 
deprive the Athenians of their great power at sea, by an un* 
ftM^eseen attack by land. He undertook the enterprise 
tiierefere with great joy, which was neither less unjust nor 
less horrid than that of the Cadmea, but executed neither 
with the same boldness nor with the same success. For, 
having set out in the night from Thespi«, with the view of 
surprising the Piraeus before light, the daybreak overtook 
him in the plain of Thriashim near Eleu^s, %aA finding him- 
"self discovered, he returned shameluHy to Thespiae with 
some bootv which he had taken^ 

The Athemans immediately sent ambassadors with theii^ 
compUunts to Sparta. Those ambassadors found, that the 
Lacedaemonians hkd not waited their arrival to accuse Spho- 
'dries, but had already dted him t>efore the council to answer 
lor h^ tonduct. He was afraid to obey that summons, hav^ 
ing just reason to apprehend the issue of a trials and the re^- 
se»tment of his country. He had a son, who had contracted 
a strict and tender friendship with the son of Agedlausv 
The latter solicited his father so eamestljr, or rather tor- 
mented him with .such extreme importunity aiid perseve* 
ranee, that he could not refuse Sphodrias his protection, and 
^ Wm fidly acquitted. Agesilaus had little delicacy, as we 
have seen Edready, on the dudes of justice when the service 
of his friends was in question. He was besides, of all man^ 
kind, the most tender and indulgent father to his children* . 
It is reported of him, that when they were little, he would 
play with them, and divert himself with riding upon a stick 
amongst them ; and that, havmg been surprised by a friend 
in that action, he desired him not to tell any body of it till 
hisisdf was a &ther. 

a The unjust sentence passed in favour of Sphodrias by 
the Spartans exceedingly incensed the Athenians^ and deter- 
mined them to renew their alliance with Thebes immedi- 
ate^, and to assist them with all thrir power. They fitted 
«ut a fl^t of 60 sail, and gave the comniand of it to Tiroo- 
theos, son of the illustrious Conon, whose reputation he well 
sustained by his own valour and explmts. It was he, whom 
his enemies, through envy of the glory he had acquired by 

a X^nopb. U t. p. 584-589 thA'm Ages. p. 610, All. U. id P«iop, p. 885 
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his ^reat actions, painted sleeping, with the goddess Fcntone 
at his feet, taking towns in nets toe him ": But, upon this oc- 
casion he proved tliat he was not asleep. After having ra- 
vaged the coast of Laconia, he attacked the Isle of Corey- 
ra*, which he took. He treated the inhabitants with great 
humanity, and mad^no alteration in their liberty or Uws, 
which very much inclined the neighbouring cities in fevour 
of Athens. The Spartans on their side made powerful pre- 
parations for the war, and were principally intent upon re- 
taking Corcyra. Its happy situation between Sicuy and 
Greece rendered that island very important. They there- 
fore engaged Dionysus the tyrant m this expedition, and de- 
manded aid of him. In the meantime they despatched their 
fleet under the command of Mnasippus. The Athenians 
sent 60 sail ^»inst them to the reliei of Corcyra, under the 
command of Timotheus at first ; but, socxi after, upon his 
seeming to act too slowly, Iphicrates was substituted in his 

Elace. Mna»ppus having made himself odious to his troGps 
y his haughtiness, rigour, and avarice, was very ill cteyed 
by them^ and lost his life in an engagement Iphicrates M 
not arrive till after his death, when he received advice, that 
the Syracusan squadron of 10 galleys approached, which he 
attacked so successfully, that not one of them escaped. He 
demanded, that the orator Callistratus, and Chabrias, one 
of the most renowned captains of his time, should be joined 
in commission with him, Xenophon admires his wisdom and 
greatness of soul upon^that account, in being not unwilling to 
appear to have occasion for advice, and not apprehending 
that others might share the glory of his victories with him- 
self. 

Ag^aus had been prevailed upon to take upon him the 
command of the troops against 1 hebes. He entered Boeo- 
tia, where he did abundance of damage to the Thebans, not 
without considerable loss on his own side. The two armies 
came every day to blows, and were perpetually ei^;aged, 
though not in formal battle, yet in skirmishes, which served 
to instruct the Thebans in the art of war, aikd to inspire them 
with valour, boldness, and experience. It is reported tiiat 
the ^>artan, Antalcidas, told Agesilaus, very justly, vpon 
this head, one day, when he was brought back from Boeotia 
much wounded, " My loi*d Agesilaus, you have a fine reward 
** for the lessons you have given the Thtbans in the art of 
♦* war, whicli, before you taught it them, they neither wouki 
** nor could learn.*' It was to prevent this inconvenience, 
that Lycurgus, in one of tlie three laws which he calls Rhe- 
ir^y forbade the Lacedemonians to make war often upon 

aPlutinSylf P'4f4« * Corfti 
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tii^saine enemy, lest they sliould make them top good ad* 
idlers, by obliging them too frequently to defend themselves. 

Several campsugns passed in this mann^ without any tlung 
decisive tm either side. It was prudent in the Theban gene* 
rals not to hazard a battle hitherto, and to give their sobers 
time to inure and embolden themselves. When the oocask»i 
"was &vourable, they let them seasonably loose, like geneitoii$ 
hounds, and, after having given them a taste of victory by 
way of reward, they called them off, contented with theii: 
t:ourag;e and alacrity. The pnncipal glory of thdr success 
and this wise conduct was dde to Pelopidas. 

The engagement of Tecyra, which was a kind of prelude 
to the battle of Leuctra, added much to his reputation. Hav- 
ing fsuled in his enterprise against Orchomenos, which had 
jomed the Lacedsmonians, at his return he found the enemy 
posted to intercej>t him near Tegyra. As soon as the The- 
bans perceived them from the defiles, somebody ran in aJl 
haste to Pelopidas, and told him, *' We are fallen into the 
** enemy's hands." *• Why so !" replied he, ** why should 
** we not rather say, that they are fallen into our's !" At the 
same time he ordered his cavalrv, which were his rear- 
euard, to advance to the front, that they mi^t begin the iight» 
Re was assured, that his foot, which were only 300, and were 
called the sacred battalion, wherever they charg^, would 
break through the enemy, though superior in number, as 
they were by at least two thirds. The assault b^;an where 
thie generals of each party were posted, and was very fierce. 
The two generals of the Lacedemonians, who had charged 
Pelopidas, were presently killed ; all that were with them 
being either slain or dii^ersed. The rest of the Lacedxmo^ 
nian troops were so daunted, that they opened a passage for 
the Thebans, who might have marched on and saved them- 
selves if they had thought fit : but Pelopidas, disdaining to 
iT^ake use of that opqiing for his retreat, advanced against 
those who were still drawn up i^ battle, ajid made so great 
a slaughter of them, that the res( were all dismayed, and 
fled in disorder. The Thebans did not pursue them for, lest 
they^ should be surprised. They contented themselves with 
havmg broken them and with niaking a ^rious retreat not 
inforior to a victory, because it was made through an enemy 
^dispersed and defeated. 

This little encounter, for it can be called no niore, was in 
a manner the source of the great actions and events we shall 
soon relate. It had nev^r happei>ed till then in any war, , 
either against the Barbarians or Greeks, that the Lacedai* 
monian had been defeated with the superiority of numba: oi^ 
their side, nor even with equal forces in a pitched battle. 
For which reason they were insupportably proud, ^nd their 
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reputatiod alone kept thdr enemies m awe, who never ^ag^ 
show themsdves in the field before them, unless superior m, 
number. They now lost that glory, and the Thebans m their 
turn became the terror and dread even of those who had 
hitherto rendered themselves so universally formidable. 

<( The enterprise of Artaxerxes Mnemon agsdnst Egypt* 
and the death of Evagoras, king of Cyprus, should natundly 
come in here K But I shall defer those articles, to avoid 
breaking in upon the Theban affairs. 

Sect. IV. 

Mfv troubiea in Greece. The LacedcsmxmkmM dedare Hxet 
against Thebes, 

« Whilst the Persians were engaged in the Egyptian war, 
great troubles arose in Greece. In that interval the The- 
bans, having taken Platsa^', and afterwards The^se, eB< 
tirdy demohshed those cities, and expeUed the inhalnUnts. 
The Platsans retired to Athens with their wives and chil- 
dren, where they were received with the utmost kindnes8| 
and adopted into the number of tlie citizens. 

« Artaxerxes, being informed of the state of the Grecian 
affairs, sent a new embassy thither to persuade the several 
cities and republics at war to lay down their arms, and ac- 
commodate their differences upon the plan of the treaty ii 
Antalddas By that peace, as has been observed in its 
place, it was concluded, that all the cities of Greece should 
enjoy thdr liberty, and be governed by their own laws. In 
virtue of tliis artide, the Lacedtemc^ians pressed the The- 
bans to restore liberty to all the dties of Boeotia, to rebuild 
Platxa and Thespix which they had demolished, and to re- 
store them with the territories dependent on them to thdr 
ancient inhabitants. The Thebans on thdr side insisted ako, 
that the Lacedxmonians should give hberty to all those of 
Laccnia, and that the city of Messene sliould be restored to 
its andeilt possessors. This was what equity required ; but 
the Lacedxmonidns, believing themselves much superior to 
the Thebans, were for imposing a law upon them, to which 
th^ would not submit themsdves. 

All Greece being weary of a war which had already last- 
ed several campaigns, and had no other origm than the amr 
bition and injustice of Sparta, nor any other end than the 
aggrandizing of that state, was seriously intent upon efiiectipg 
a general peace, and, with tliat view, had sent deputies to 

a A. M. S6S7. Ant. J C. 377. 6 A. M. M30 Ant. J. C. 974. 
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Ldoedainion, to concert togeUier the means of attaoung so 
dearable an event. " Amongst those deputies Epamuiondas 
was of the first rank. He was at that time cdebrated fac 
his great erudition and profound knowledge in philosophy ; 
but he had not yet haa an opportunit)^ rf giving any very 
distinguished proofe of his great capacity for the command 
of armies and the administration of public affairs. Seeing 
that aU the deputies, out of respect tor Agesilaus, who de- 
dared openly tor the war, were afraid to contradict him, (m* 
to differ from his opinion in ^y thing, a very common effect 
of two imperious a power on one side, and too servUe a sub- 
mission on the other ; he was the only one that spoke witli 
a wise and noble boldness, as became a statesman who Yiad 
no other view than the public good. He made a speech, not 
for the Thebans alone, but for Greece in general ; in which 
he pt*ovcd, that the war augmented only the power of Spar- 
ta, while the rest of Greece was reduced and ruined by it. 
He insisted principally upon the necessity of establishing the 
peace upon the basis oi equality and justice, because no 
peace could be solid and of long duration but th&t wherein 
all parties should find an equal advantage. 

A discourse like this, founded evidently upon reason and 
justice, and pronounced with a grave and serious tone, never 
fails of makuig an impression. Agesilaus plainly percdved, 
from the attention and silence with which it was heaixi, that 
the deputies were extremely affected with it, and would not 
fell to act conformably to his opinion. To prevent that ef- 
fect, he demanded of Epaminondas, " Whether he thought 
** it just and reasonable, that Bceotia should be free and ia- 
" dependent ?" That is to say, whether he agreed, that the 
cities of Boeotia should depend no longer upon Thebes. Epa- 
minondas immediately asked in his turn, with great vivaaty, 
*• Whether he thought it just and reasonable, that Laconia 
** should enjoy the same independence and liberty ?" Upon 
which Ag^iaus, rising from his seat, in a great rage, inasted 
upon his declaring plainly, "Whether he would consent that 
" Boeotia should be free ?" Epaminondas retorted his ques- 
tion again, and asked, '* Whether, on his side, he would 
" cwisentthat Laconia should be firee?" Agesilaus, who 
wanted only a pretext for breaking with the Thebans, struck 
their name directly out of the treaty of alliance, which they 
were about to conclude. The rest of the allies signed it, less 
out of inclination than not to offend the Lacedsmonians, 
-Whbse power they dreaded. 

6 In consequence of tins treaty, all the troops m the field 

a Flut. in Ajrekil. p. 611. ^ .. ^ . . 
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wete to be diriiaiided. Cleombrotus, one of the kn^ of 
Sparta^ was then at Phods, at the head of the army. He 
wrote to the Ephori to know the republic's resohitkms; 
Protbous, one of the principal senators, represented, that 
there was no room lor deliberation, for that Sparta, by the 
late agreement, had made the recal of the troops indispen- 
sable. Agesilaus was of a (tiflerent opinion. Angry with the 
Thebans, and particularly with Epaminondas, he was abso- 
lutely bent on the war for an opportunity of revenene^ and 
the present seemed particularly favourable, when all Greece 
was free and united, and onlv the Thebans excluded fron) 
the treaty of peace. The acivice of Prothous was thev^n^ 
rejeoted by the whole council •, who treated him as an ho* 
nest well-meanhig dotard, who knew nothing of the matter) 
the Divinity, from thencdbrth, as Xenc^hon observes, pn>> 
moting their doWhfalL The Ephori wrote immediat^ to 
Cleonrbrotus to march against the Thebans with his troops^ 
and sent orders at the same time to all their allies to assemi 
bk their ^Mxes, who were very averse to this war, and did 
not join in it but with great reluctance, and out ti fear of 
contradicting the Lacedsemonians, whom they did not yel 
dare to disobey. Though no happy consequenoes could be 
e3cpected from a war, visibly unden^en contrary to all rea- 
son and justice, and from the sole motive of resentment and 
reven^ ; the Lacedaemonians, however, from the superiority 
of their numbers, assured themselves of success, and ima-^ 
gined that the Thebans, abandoned by their allks, were in 
no condition to oppose them. 

* The ITiebans were much alarmed at first Thg^ saw 
themselves alone, without allies or support, whilst a& Greece 
looked upon thm as utterly lost ; not knowing that in a 
single man th^ had more than an arm v. This man was l^pa« 
minondas. He was appointed general, and had several cd- 
leagues jdned in commission with him. He immediately rais- 
^ all the troops he could^ and began his march. His army 
did not amount to ^000 men, and the enemy had above fbur 
times that number. As several bad omens were told him to 
prevent his setting cut, he replied only by a verse of Hooier. 
of which the sense is^ ** There is out one good omen, to 
fight for one^s country.'' However, to reassure the sddkrs, 
by nature superstitious, and whom he observed to bediBcott- 
raged, he instmcted several persons to come from differmli 
places, and report auguries and omens m his fovoar, wfakh 
revived the spirit and hc^)€S of the troops. 

Pelopidas was not then in office, but commanded the sa- 

a *E«eTi«v pAv pkoapiXv •hyhaah, Mn 7^, tit foiu, r6 doaikinoy Hviv, 
ftA,M.3(»4, iotJ. C.STO. 
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cred battaliDii. When he left his haa8etogototheiu*iny, 
his wife* m taking her last adieu* conrared him, with a flpod 
of tears totake care of himself : '* Tliat,*' said he, *" should 
*' be recommended to young P^le ; but hr generals, they 
^* have no occasion for such advice ; they should only be ex- 
*' horted to take care ci others.'* 

Epaminondas had had the wise precaution to secure a pass* 
b^ wluch Cleombrotus might have shortened his march con- 
siderably. The latter, after having taken a large compass* 
arrived at Leuctei, a small town of Bocetia, between Flatxa 
and Theapts. Bothjparties consulted whether they should 
give battle ; which Cleombrotus resolved by the advice of 
all his officers, who represented to him, that if he declined 
fighting with such a superiority of troops, it wouJd confirm 
t£e report, which was secretly spread, that he covertly £i- 
voured the Thebans. The latter haid an essential reason - 
for hastening a battle before the arrival of the troops, which 
the enemy daily expected. However, the ax genmls, who 
formed the council of war, differed in their sentiments. A 
seventh, who came up very seasonably, joined the three tiiat. 
were forfiditing^ and his opinion, which ocnndded also with 
~ panunondas, carrying the question, the battle was resdv-' 

I upon, l^b was in the second year of the 102d Olympiad. 

« The two armies were verv unequal in number. That of 
the I^cedaemonians, as has been said, con8L<ited of 24,000 
foot and 1600 horse. The Thebans had oolv 6000 foot and 
40Q horse ; but aU of them chdce troeps, animated by their 
success in former campaigns, and determined to conquer or 
die. The Lacedsmonian cavalry, composed of men picked 
up by chance, without valour, and ill dictpUned, was as much 
inferior to that of their enemies in courage as it was superior 
m number. The in&ntry could not be depended on, except 
the Lacedemonians ; the allies, as has been said, having en* 
gaged in the war with reluctance, because they did not ap* ^ 
prove the motive of it, and were besides dissatisfied with the 
LacedaBmoniaDS. 

The ability of the generals on other side supplied the 
place (^ numerous armies, especially the Theban, who wa$ 
the most accomplished captam of his time. He was sup* 
ported by Pdopidas, at the head of the sacred battalion, 
composea of 300 Thebans united in a strict f riendslup and af * 
fection, suid engaged under a particular oath never to fly, but 
to defoid eadi other to the last drop of their Uood. 

Upon the day of battle the two armies drew up on a 
plain. Cleombrotus was upon Uie right, consisting of Lace- 
daemonians, on whom he confided most, and whose files were 
twelve deep. To take advantage of the superiority of his 
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hone in an open country, he posted them in the front of his 
Lacedsmomans. Archidamus, Age^laos's son, was at the 
head of the idlies, who formed the left win^. 

Epaminondas, who resdved to charge with his left» which 
he commanded in person, strenethened it with the choice %K 
his heavy-armed troops, whom he drew up fifty deep. The 
•acred battalion was upon hb left, and closed the wmg. Tlie 
rest of lus infimtry were posted upon his right in an oblique 
line, which, the ferther it extended, was the more dteUnt 
from the enemv. By this uncommon disposition, his design 
was to cover his right flank, to refuse his right wing and 
keep • it as a kind of reserve, that he might not hazsutl the 
event of the battle upon the weakest part of his army, and 
to beg^ the action with his left win^, where his best troops 
were posted, to turn the whole weight of the battle upon 
king Cleombrotus and the Spartans. He was assured, tWt 
if he could penetrate the Lacedxmonian phalanx, the rest 
-of the army would soon be put to the rout. As for hb horse, 
he (fisposed them after the enemy's example in the front ^ 
bis left. 

. The action b^an by the cavalry. As that of the The- 
bans were better mounted and braver troops than the I^u:e- 
daemonian horse, the latter were not long oefore they were 
broken and driven upon the infantry, which they put into 
some confusion, Epaminondas following his hofse. close, 
marched swiftly up to Cleombrotus, zmd fell upon his pha- 
lanx with all the weight of his heavy battalion. The latter, 
to make a diversion, detached a body of troops with orders 
to take Epaminondas in flank, and to surround him. Pdo- 
pidas, upon the sight of that movement, advanced with m- 
<:redible speed and boldness at the head of the sacred bat- 
talion to prevent the enemy's design, and flanked Cleombix>- 
tus himsdf, who, by that sudden and unexpected attack, was 
put into disorder. The battle was very fierce and obstinate, 
and whilst Cleombrotus could act, the. victonr continued in 
suspense, and declared for neither party. When he M 
dead with his wounds, the The^s to complete the victoty, 
and the Lacedxmonians to avoid the shame of abandoning 
the body of thdr king, redoubled their efibrts, and a great 
slaughter ensued on both sides. The ^artans fought wnh so 
much fury about the body, that at length they gained their 
point, and carried it off. Animated by so glorious an ad- 
vantage, they prepared to return to the charge, which would 
perhaps have proved successful, had the allies seconded their 
ardour. But the left wing, seeing, the Lacedaemooian pha- 
lanx had been broken, and believing all lost, especially when 
they heard that the king was dead, took to flighty and drew 
off the res^ of tbe army along with them. Epaou&«iK)aBf9l- 
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lowed them vigorousiy, and killed a great number in the pur- 
suit The Thebans remained masters of the fveld of battle, 
erected a trophy, and permitted the enemy to bury their 



Lacedsmonians had never received such a blow^ 
The most bloody defeats till then had scarcely ever cost 
them more than four or five hundred of their citizens. They 
had been seen, however, animated, or rather violently in* 
censed against Athens, to ransom, by a truce uf 38 years 
800 of their citizens, who had suffered themselves to be 
shut up in the little island of Sphacteria. Here they lost 
4000 men, of whom 1000 were Lacedemonians, and 400 « 
Spartans, out <rf 700 who were in the battle. The Thebans 
had only 300 men killed, among whom were few of their 
citizens. 

The city of Sparta was at that time celebrating the gym- 
nastic games, and was full of strangers, whom curiosity had 
brought thither, when the couriers arrived from Leuctra 
with the terrible news of their defeat. The Ephori, though 
perfectly sensible of all the consequences, and that the Spar* 
can empire had received a mortal wound, would not permit 
the representations of the theatre to be suspended, nor any 
dmnge to take place in the celebration of the festival. They 
sent to every family the names of their relations, who were^ - 
killed, and staid in the theatre to see that the dances and 
games were continued without interruption to the end. 

The next day in the morning the loss of each femily being 
known» the fethers and relations of those who had died in 
the battle, met in the public square, and saluted and embrac* 
ed each other with great joy and serenity in their looks; 
whflst the others kept themselves dose in their houses, or 
if necesaty oblieed them to go abroad, it was with a sadness 
and dejection m aspect, which sensibly expressed thdr pro- 
found anguish and affliction. That duference was still more 
remarkable in the women. Grief; »lence, tears, distinguish- 
ed those who expected the return of their sons; but such 
as had lost tiieir sons were seen hunying to the temples to 
thank the gods, and congratulating each other upon their 
^lory and good fortune. It cannot be denied, but such sen- 
timents evmce great courage and resolution ; but I would 
not h^ve them entirely extinguish natural tenderness^ and 
should have been better pleased, had there been less of fe- 
rocity in them. 

^arta was under no small difficulty to know how to act 
in regard to those who had fled from the battle. As thqr 
.were numerous, and of the most powerful families in the city, 

o ThoM were pioperiy aHlcd Spwttiu wbo inhnbitei Spam i Hm Liicdae^ 
ttaniimiKm tbofe fectlol in the counory 
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it iras im4 safe to inffict upon them the ponlahineAts asogn- 
cd by the laws, lest their despair should induce them to take 
some vident resolution that might be &tal to the State. For 
such as,fled were not only excluded from all offices and em« 

goyments, but it was a disgrace to contract any alliance with 
em by marriage. Any body that met them m the streets 
miglht bufi^ them, which they were obliged to suffer. They 
were besides obliged to wear cBrty and ragged halxts, foil of 
patches of different colours. And, lastly, they were to sha^e 
naif thdr beards, and to let the other half grow. It would 
'be a great loss to the Spartans to be deprived of so many of 
their soldiery, at a time when th^ had such presraig occa- 
aon for them. To remove this difficulty, they chose Al- 
lans l^islator, with absolute power to make such alterations 
in the laws as he should think fit. Agealaus, without add- 
ing, retrenching, or changing, any thing, found means to 
save the fugitives without preju^ce to the state. lo a full 
assembly of the Lacedsemonians, he decreed, ** That, lor 
** the present day, the laws should be suspended, and d no 
** effect ; but ever after to femain in foil force and authcnv 
*♦ ty." By those few words he preserved the Spartan laws 
entire, and at the same time restored to the state that great 
number of its members, by preventing their being for ever 
degraded, and consequently useless to the republic 

« After the battle ^ Leuctra, the two parties were indus- 
triously employed, the one in retrieving their loss, and ^ 
other m improving their victory. 

h A^ilaus, to revive the courage of his troops, marched 
them mto Arcadia ; but with a mil resolution carefolly to 
avdd a battle. He confined himself to attacking; some small 
towns of the Mantina&ans, which he took, and laid the coun- 
try waste. JThis gave Sparta some joy, and they began to 
take coura^ from believmg their condition not entirely des- 
perate. 

The Thebans, immediately after their victory, had sent 
an account of it to Athens, and to demand aid itt the same 
time s^;ainst the common enemy. The soiate was then at- 
ting, and received the courier with areaX coldness, did not 
make him the usual presents, and dismissed 1^ without 
taking any notice of aid. The Athenians, alarmed at l^e 
considerate advantage wluch the Tbebans had gained over 
the Lacedaemonians, could, not dissemble the umbrs^ and 
cUssatisfaction which so sudden and unexpected an incrciase 
of a neighbouring power gave them, which might soon im? 
der itself formidable to all Greece. 

At Thdxs, Epaminondas and Pelopidas had been dected 

* Plot. W AfCiil. p. 61S-SU. M. fai P«l*p. p. S90. 
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joint governors of Boeoda. Havii^ assembled all the txoop« 
of the BoeGdans and their allies, whose number dadly in- 
creased, they entered Peloponnesus, and made abundance of 
places and people revolt from the Lacedaemonians ; £li& 
Argos, all Arcadia, aiid the greatest part of Laconia itself. 
It was then about the winter solstice, and towards the end 
of the last month of the year, so that in a few days thev 
were to ^uit their offices ; the first day of the next montA 
being assigned by law for their resigning them to the persons 
appcanted to succeed them, upon pain of death, if they held 
them beyond that term. Thdr colleagues, apprehending 
the badness of the season, and more, tiie dreaaful conse- 
quences of infringing that law, were for marching back Uie 
army immediately to Thebes. Pelopidas was the first, who 
entering into the opinion of Epamiuondas, animated the citi- 
zens, and engaged them to take advant^ of the enemy's 
alarm, and to pursue their enterprise, without r^;ard to a 
formality, fix)mthe observance of which they might justly 
believe themselves dispensed by the state itself, as the service 
of the state, when founded in justice, is the sovereign law and 
rule of the people's obedience. 

They entered Laconia therefore at the head of an army 
of 70,000 good soldiers, of which the Thebans did not form 
a twelfth part. The great reputation of the two generals 
was the cause, that all the alhes, even without onkrs or a 
public decree, obeyed them with respectful silence, and 
marched with entire confidence and courage under their 
command. It was 600 years since the Dorians had establish- 
ed themselves at Lacedsmon, and, in all that time, they had 
never seen, till now, an enemy upon their lands ; none hav- 
ing hitherto set foot in tliem, and much less to attack tucir. 
city, though without walls. The Thebans and their allies^ 
finding a countrv hitherto untouched by an enemy, ran 
through it with tire and sword, destroying and {>lunaehng 
as far as the river Eurotas, without any opposition what- 
soever. 

Parties had been posted to defend some important passes. 
Iscolas, the ^aitan, who commanded one ol these detach- 
ments, distinguished himself in a peculiar manner. Findmg 
it impossible, with his si^iall body of troops, to support tlie 
enemy's attack, and tninkiijg it disgracefiii for a Spartan to 
abandon liis post, he sent back the young men, who were of 
an age and condition to serve their country efieccually, and 
kept none with him but such as were advanced in years. 
These unanimously devoting themselves, after the example 
of Leonidas, to the public good, sold their lives very dear ; 
and, after having detiended themselves a long time, and 
maue great slaughter ottiidr enemies, th^ all perished to % 
man. z 2 
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Aeealaiis acted upon this occaaon wkJi mat address and 
wisdom. He looked upon this imiptiQn of the enemy as an 
# impetuoos torrent, which it was not only in vwi but ^mger- 
ous to oppose, whose rapid course would be but of diort du- 
ration, and after some ravages sub^e of itself. He content- 
ed himself with distributing his best troopsiinto the middle 
and all the most important parts of the city, and with strong- 
ly securing all the posts. He was determmed not to quit the 
town, nor to hazara a battle, and persisted in that resolutioD, 
without regard to all the raillery, insults, and menaces, of 
the Thebans, who d^ed him by name, and called upon him 
to come out and defend his country, him, whb had alone been 
the cause of all its sufiering, by lundling the war. 

But a subject of far ]g;reater affliction to AgesHaus were 
the commotions and disorders excited '^thin the city, the 
murmurs and complaints of the dd men, in the highest af- 
fliction and despair from being witnesses of what they saw, 
as well as of the women, who seemed quite distracted with 
healing the threatening cries of the enemy, and seeing the 
ne^hboiringcoivitry aU on fire, wlulst the names and smoke 
which drove almost upon them, seemed to denounce a like 
misfortune to themselves. Whatever courage Agesilaus 
might express in his outward behayiour, he could not £ul of 
being sensibly affected witih so mournful an object, to which 
was added the grief of sullying his reputation ; who, having 
feund the city in a most flourishing andpotent condition when 
he came to the government, now saw it &llen to such a de- 
£[ree, and all its ancient glory lost under him. He was, be- 
sides, secretly mortified at so mournful a contradtction of a 
boast he had often made, " That no woman of Sparta had 
'* ever seen the smoke of an enemy's camp. 

Whilst he was giving dififerent orders in the city, he was 
informed that a certain nutnber of mutineers had seized an 
important post, with a resdhition to defend themselves in it 
Agealaus ran immediately thither, and, as if he had been en- 
tirely unacquainted with theh* bad design, he said to them, 
•• Comrades, it is not there I sent you." At the same time be 
pointed to different posts to divide them ; to which they 
went, believing their enterprise had not been discoyered. 
This order, which he gave without emotion, evinces a great 
presence of mind in Agesilaus, and shows, that in times of 
trouble it is not pn^r to see too much, that the culpable 
may not want time to reflect and repent. He thought it 
more advisable to suppose that small tr^p innocent, than 
to urge them to a declared revolt by a too rigorous inquiry. 

The Eurotas was at that time very much swoln by the 
melting of the snow's, and the Thebans found more difficulty 
ip passing it than they expected, aa^ well fi'om the extreme 
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xMnem of the water, as its rapidkjr. As Epamiticndas 
passed at the head of his mfantrf, some of the Spartans 
pointed him out to Agesilaus ; who, after having attentively 
considered and followed him with his eyes a long time, said 
coly, a M Wonderful man !" in admiration of the valour that 
induced him to undertake such great things. Epaminondas 
would have been glad to have given battle in Sparta, and to 
liave erected a trophy in the midst of it. He did not how- 
ever dare to attempt the forcing of the city, and, not bdng 
able to induce Agesilaus to quit it, chose to retire. It would 
have been difficmt for Spaita, without aid, and unfortified, 
to have defended itself long against a victorious army. But 
tlie wise captain who commanded it, apprehended that he 
aSiould draw upon his haids the whde force of Peloponnesus, 
and, still more, that he should excite the jealousy of the 
Greeks, who would never have pardoned his destroying so 
potent a rqmbfic, and pulling out, as Xieptines says, one di 
the eyes or Greece, as a prod of his skill ^. He confined 
lumself therefore to the glory of having humbled the proud, 
whose laconic language aidded new haughtiness to their com- 
mands, and of having reduced them to the necessity, as he 
boasted Mmsdf^ of lengthening their monosyllables^. On 
Ills return he a|^ wasted the countrjr. 

^'In this expedition the Thebans reinstated Arcadia into 
one body, and took Messeniafrom the Spartans, who had 
been in possession, of it e very long, after bavii^ expelled all 
its inhabitants. It was a country eqlial in extent to JLaconia, 
and as fertile as the best soil in Greece. Its ancient inhabit- 
ants, who were dispersed in different regions of Greece, Ita- 
ly, and Sidly, on the first notice given them, returned with 
incredible joy ; animated by the love of their country, natu- 
ral to all men, and ahnost as much by their hatred of the 
J^artans, which length of time had onlv increased. They 
built themselves a city,. which, from the name of the old 
one, was called Messene. Amongst the i^ihappy events of 
tlus war, none gave the Lacedsmonians more sens&le dis- 
pleasure, or rattier more lively grief, than this; because, 
from time immemorial an irreconcileable enmity had snb- 
idsied between Sparta and Messene, which seemed incapa- 
ble of being extinguished but by the final ruin of th^ one or 
theother, 

« Q tS vayaKortf&ytiov®' dvOpciirti. The Gneek expcmioB is not CMy to be 
tr^AtlatdU It klenifiett Oh the aeter of great dfiedi. 
9 Attn Rhec I iii. e. 10. 
c The Ui6^£nMWAugMtn^ the mort tapoituitdefpatdin^ 
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• PolybmB reflects upon an ancient error in the conduct oE 
the Messenians with regard to Sparta, which was the cau$s 
of all their misfortunes. This was thdr too great soficitude 
for present tranquillity, and, through an excess of love of 
peace, their neglecting the means of making it sure and last- 
ing. Two of* the most powerful states of Greece were their 
neighbours, the Arcadians and Lacedsmonians. The lat- 
ter, from their first settlement in the country^ had declared 
open war against them : the others, on the ccmtraiy, always 
joined with them, and entered into all their mterests. But 
the Messemans had neither the courage to oppose their vio- 
lent and irreconcileable enemies with valour and constancy, 
nor the prudence to treat with due regard their £uthful and 
affectionate allies. When the two states were either at wat 
with each other, or carried their arms elsewhere, the Mes- 
senians, with little foresight for the future, and reganfing 
only their present repose, made it a rule never to engage in 
the quarrd on dther side, and to observe an exact neutr^ty. 
On such conjunctures the)r congratulated themselvesupoa 
their wisdom and success in preserving their tranquimt^, 
whilst thdr neigh{xiurs all around them were involved m 
trouble and confusion. But this tranquillity was c£ no 
long duration. The Lacedxmonians, having subdued thdr 
enemies, fell upon them with all thdr forces; and, finding 
them unsupported by allies,.and incapable of defending ti^em- 
selves, they reduced them to submit, dther to the ySk.e of a 
yigid slavery, or to banish themselves from their country. 
And this was several times thdr case. Th^ ought to have 
reflected, says Polybius*, that as there is nothing more de- 
sirable or advantageous Uian peace, when founded on justice 
and honour; so there is nothing moi^ shameful, and at the 
saixie time more pernicious, when attained by bad measures, 
and purchase at the price of liberty. 

Sect. v.. 

Vlhe two Theban gcneraUy at tiieir reium^ are accused and 
acquUted^Sjfuarta mtdcrea aid t^AthenM. 
It might be expected that the two Theban captains, on 
thdr return to their country after such memorable actions, 
should h^ve been recdved with general aj^lause, and all the 
honours that could be conferred upon them. Instead of 
-wliich, they were both summoned to answer as criminals 
Against the state ; m having, contrary to the law, whei^y 
they were obliged to resign thdr command to new cheers 

« Poljifc I. It. p. «29, 3M. 
Aucri.a<saToy' |1£t4 di invikm ^i dtfAiicu farovciOinii lAmm 4t^<Toy goi ^JUl^« 
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retained it four moQths beyond the appointed term ; during 
which they had executed in Messenia, Arcadia, suidLacoDia^ 
an those great things we have related. 

Sach conduct is surprising, and the relation of it cannot be 
read without a secret indignatjon : but it had a very plausa- 
ble foundation. The zealous assertors of a liberty lately re- 
gained were apprehensive that the example might prove 
very |>emiciouB, in authorising some future magistrate to 
mamtain himselif in command beyond the establiwed term, 
and in consequence to turn his arms against his country. 
It is not to be^ doubted, but the Romans would have acted m 
the same manner ; and, if they were so severe as to put an 
cxfficer to death, though victorious, for having fought without 
his general's orders, how would they have behaved to a ge- 
neral, who should have continued four months in the supreme 
command, contrary to the laws ? 

a Pelopidas was the first cited before the tribunal. He 
defended himself with less force and greatness of mind than 
was expected from a man of his character, for he was natu- 
raOy warm and fiery. That valour, haughty and intr^id 
in i^ht, forsook him before the judges. His air and aa&- 
course, which had something timid and groveling in it, de- 
noted a man who was afraid of death, and ^ not in the 
least incline ttie judges in his fovour, and it was not without 
difficolty that they acquitted him. Epaminondas appeared 
and q>oke with a quite different air and tone. He seemed, 
if I may be allowed the expresaon, to charge danger in front 
without emotion. Instead of justifying Idmsdf^ ne made a 
panegyric upon liis actions, and repeated in a lofW style, in 
what manner he had rav^iged Laconia, re-estabUshed Mes- 
senia, and reunited Arcadia in one body. He concluded 
with saying, that he should (tie with pleasure, if the Thebans 
would concede the sole glory of those actions to him, and 
declare that he had done, them by his own authority, and 
without their participation. All the voices were in lus fo- 
Tour ; and he returned from his trial, as he used to return 
from battle, with glory and umversal applause. Such dignity 
has true valour, that it in a manner seues the admiration of 
mankind by force. 

He was by nature designed for great actions, and every 
tlung he did had an air ^ grandeur in it. * His enemies, 
jealous of his glory, and with design to affront him, got bim 
elected •• Tdearch ;" an office 



,1 office very unworthy of a person of 
his merit. He however thought it no dishonour to nim, and 
said, that he would demonstrate, that c ** the office did not 
^ omy show what the man was, but also the man what the 

Plot de Mi teude, p. fM. 6 Ftatde PrsMpt* vein. eer. pi. 8U. 
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** oflBce was.*' He accordinely raised that eiii|)lqvmeQt to 
Very ereat dignity, which be&re consisted in only taking caic 
that the streets were kept clean, the dirt carried away, and 
the drains and common-sewers in good order. 

« The Lacedaemonians, having every thbg to fear from an 
enemy, whom the late successes had rendered still more 
haughty and enterprising than ever, and seeing themselves 
expiosed every moment to a new irruption, had recourse to 
the Athenians, and sent deputies to them to implore their 
aid. The person who spoke began with describing in th^ 
most pathetic terms the deplorable condition and extreme 
dan|;er to which Spaita was reduced. He enlarged upon 
the insolent haughtiness of the Thebans, and their ambitious 
views, which tended to nothing less than the making them- 
selves masters of all Greece. He insinuated what Athens 
in particular had to fisar from them, if they were suffered to 
extend their power by the increase of allies, who every day 
went over to their party, and augmented their forces. H^ 
called to mind the happy times, in which the strict union 
betwixt Athens and Sparta had preserved Greece, andcon.- 
tributed to the equal glory of both states; and concluded 
wit!' saying, how great an addition it would be to the Athcr 
nian name, to aid a city, its ancient friend and ally, which 
more than once had generously sacrificed itself for the com- 
iin»n interest and safety. 

The Athenians could not deny all that the deputy advanced 
in his discourse, but at the same time they haa not forgotten 
the bad treatment which they had suffered from the Spar- 
tans on nK>re than one occasion, and especially after the de- 
fe'dt in Sicily. However, their compassion of the present 
misfortunes of Sparta prevailed over Uidr resentment of 
former injuries, and detennined them to assist the Lacede- 
monians with all their forces. * A short time after, the dcr 
puties of several states bdng assembled at Athens, a league 
and confederacy was concluded against the Thebans, con- 
formably to the late treaty of Antalcidas, and the intention 
of the king of Peraa, who was continually urging its exe- 
cution. 

<^ A slight advantage gained by the Spartans over their 
enemies raised them from that dejection of spirits in which 
they had hitherto remsuned, as it generally happens, when 
in a mortal distemper the Ijeast glimpse of a recovery enliv- 
ens hope and recals joy. Archidamus, son of Agesilaus, hav- 
ing received a considerable aid from Dionysius the Younger, 
tyrant of Sicily, put himself at the head of his troops, and 
defeated the Arcadians in a battle, called " the battle with- 

c Xenoph- 1, vi. p. 000-«i3. ' b Xenoph I. vii. p. 01S-6t«. . 

c Phtt ia AgetQ. p. 614, (^15. Xenophoa L tu. p. Ol9t eao. 
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* out tears,**« because he did not lose a man, and killed a 
^reat number of the enemy. The Spartans before had been 
so much accustomed to conquer, that they had become al- 
most insensible to the pleasure of victory : but when the 
news of this battle arrived, and ihsy saw Archidamus return 
victorious, they could not contain their joy, nor keep witi^ 
the city. His &ther was the first that went out to meet him, 
weeping with joy and tenderness. He was followed by the 
officers and manstrates, Xhe crowd of old men and women 
came down as rar as the river, lifting up their hands to hear 
ven, and returning thanks to the gals, as if this action had 
<4)fiterated the shame of Sparta, and they beg^ to see those 
happ]r days ag^b, in which tlie Spartan glory and reputatioa 
hail risen so high. 

^ Philiscus, who had been sent by the king of Persia to 
reconcile the Grecian states, was arrived at Ddphos, whitlier 
he summoned their deputies to repair. The god was not at 
aQ consulted in the afiair which was discussed in the assem- 
bly. The Spartans demanded, that Messene and its inh^i- 
tants should return to their obedience to them. Upon the 
Thebans refusal to comply with that demand, the asseuibly 
broke up, and Philiscus retired, after having left consider-- 
s3)le sums of money with the Lacedaemonians for levying 
trocps and carrying on the war. Sparta, reduced and hum- 
bled by its losses, was no longer the object of the Persians, 
fear or jealousy ; but Thebes, victorious and triumphant^ 
gave them just cause of inquietude. 

• < To form a league s^nst Thebes with greater certainty, 
the allies had ^ent deputies to the great king. The Th^an$ 
oh their side deputed Pdopidas ; an extremely wise dioice^ 
from the gre^t reputation of the ambassador, which is no 
indifierent circumstance in respect to the success of a nego- 
tiation. The battl^ of Leuctra had spread his &me into the 
remotest provinces of Aaa. When ne arrived at the court, 
aAid atppesued amongst the princes and nobility, they cried 
out in admiration df him, " This is he, who deprived the 
** Lacedxmonians of their empire by sea and land, and re- 
"^ duced Sparta to confine itself between the Eurotas and 
** Taygetus, that not long sihce, under its king Agesilaus, 
*^ threatened no less than to inv^ us in Susa and Ecbatana.^ 

Artaxerxes, extremely pleased with his arrival, paid him 
extraordinary honours, and piqued lumsdf up<xi extolling 
him highly before the lords of his court ; in esteeni indeed of 
his great merit, but much more out of vanity and self-love, 
ahd to insinuate to his subjects, that the greatest and most 
Illustrious persons made their court to him, and p^d hqma|;» 

• Diod. 1. XV. p. 3B3. h Xenoph. p. AlQu »klik.^Ml« 
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to his power and good fortune. But, alter liavkig admits 
him to audience, and heard his (fiscourse, m his opmifln mbre 
nervoas than that of the Atheman ambassadors, and monS 
simple than that of the Lacedaemonians, winch was sa^^ 
a great deal, he esteemed him more thain ever ; and as it is 
« common with kings, who are but little accustomed to con* 
^raint, he did not dissemble his extreme re^ird forhiro, and 
hispreference of him to all the rest of the Grecian dq>uties, 
Pelopidas, as an ablepolitibian, had apprized the ki^g, how 
important it was to the interest of his crown to protect an 
inrant-power, which had never borne arms a&pnst the Per- 
«ans, and w^ch, in fbnning a kind of !)alance between %ar- 
ta and Athens, might be able to make ao useful divemn 
stgainst those republics, the pefp^ual and irrecondl^dile 
enemies of Persia, and which had lately caused it so many 
Ibsses and inquietudes. Timagoras, the Atheraan, was'the 
best received after him ; because, bemg passionatdy desir- 
ous of humbling Sparta, and at the same time of pleading the 
king, he did not appear averse to the views of Pelopidas. 

The king havmg pressed Pelopidas to ex^|am what fa- 
vours he had to ask of him, he demanded, *'That Messene 
'* should continue free and exempt irom the vok^ of &>arta ; 
'* that the Athenian galleys, which had sdied to infcst the 
** coast of Bosotia, should oe recalled, or that war should be 
** declared ag^st Athens ; that those who would not come 
*' into the league, or march against such as should oppose 

. « it, should be attacked first.** All wWch was deme^ 
smd the Tbd)ans declare friends and allies of the king. 

, When tlu^ decree was read to the ambassadors, Leon, Ti- 
magoras^s cdlegue, said^ loud enough to be heard by Arta- 
serxes : ^* Athens has nothing now to do but to fiiid some 
"other ally.*' 

Pd(^idas, having obtained all he desired, left the court, 
without accepthig any more of the king^ many presents 
than what was necessary to carry home as a token of lus 

^ fevour and good 'i^ill ; and this aggravated the compIs^Dts 
which were made against the other Grecian ambassadors ; 
Who were not so reserved and delicate in point of interest. 
One of those from the Arcadians said, on fiis return home« 
that he had seen many slaves at the king's court, but' no 
men. He added, that all his magnificence was no mor^ 
than vam ostehtadon, and that the so much boasted aPIane^ 
tree of gdd, which was valued at so hi^ a ptice^ had not 
shade enough under it for a grasshopper. 
Of an the deputies, Timagoras had recehred the most pre- 
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sents. He ^d not only accept of gold and silver, but of a 
in^;nii]cent bed, and slaves to inake it, the Greeks not, 
.seeming to him expert enough in that office ; whidi 8how:s 
^at sloth and luxury were little in fashion at Athens. He^ 
received also 34 cow«, with slaves to take care of them, as it 
was necessary for him to drink milk for some indisposition. 
-Lastly, at his departure, he was carried in a chair to the sea- 
ade at the king s expense, who gave four talents « for that 
service. His colleague, Leon, on their arrival at Athens, ac- 
cused him of not having communicated any thing to him, and 
of having joined with relopidas in every thing. He was 
brought to St trial in consequence, and condemned to suffei^ 
<ieath. 

It does not appear, that the acceptance of presents was 
What most incensed the Athenians against Timagoras. Foi: 
^picrates, a simple porter, who had been at the Persiaa 
couit, and had also received presents, having said« in a fuU, 
ctssembly, that he was of opinion a decree ought to pass, by 
which, instead of the nine Archons annually elected, nine> 
^ambassadors should be chosen out of the poorest of the peo-^ 
pie to be sent to thei king, in order to thdr being enricdied by 
the voyage, the assemb& only laughed, and made a jest of 
h* But what offended them more was tlie Thebans havings 
obtained all they demanded. In which says Plutarch, they 
did not duly consider the great reputation of Pelopidas, mop 
Comprehend how much stronger and more efficacious that* 
was m persuading than aU the harangues and the rhetorical 
flourishes of the other ambassadors; especiailv with aprince^ 
^accustomed to caress and comply with the strongest, as the 
Theban^ undoubtedly were at mat time, and who besides was 
not sorry to humble Sparta and Athens, the ancient and. 
niortal enemies of his throne. 

The esteem and regard of the Thebans for Pelc^idas. 
Were not a little augmented by the good success of this em.*- 
bassy, which had procured the fre^om of Greece, and the* 
re-establishment of Messene; and he Was extremely ap~ 
plauded for his conduct at his return* 

But Th^ssaha was the theatre where the valour of Pelon 
pidas made the greatest figure, in the expedition with which 
ne was commissioned by the Thebans agamst Alexander,, 
tyrant of Phers. I shall relate it entire, and unite, under on^ 
point of view, all which relates to that great event, without 
any other interruption than the journey c^ Pelopidas into 
Macedonia, to appease the troubles of that court. 

« Fom thdnnnl enmiM. 
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Sect. VL r . 

Pelqfiidas marches agamtt Alexander^ turant ofPherc* Is 
killed in a battle, Tragkid end tfAlexajider, 

• The reduced condition of Sparta and Athens, Which ftr 
inan3r years had domineered over all Greece, either in cca- 
junction or separately, had inspired some of their nrfgh- 
ixMirs with the desire of supplanting^ those cities, and ^vea 
birth to the hope of succeeding them in the pre-enunenbe. 
A power had risen up in Thessaly, which began to grow 
formidable. Jason, tyrant of Pherx, had been declared 
generalissimo of the Thessalians by the consent of all the 
people of that province ; and it was to his merit, which 
was generally acknowledged, that he owed that <fignity. He 
was at the head of an army of above 8000 horse, and 20,009 
hi^vy armed foot, without reckoning the li^t-armed seldiers, 
and might have undertaken any thing with such a body of 
disciplmed and intrepid troops, who had entire confid^iee 
in the valour and conduct of their general. But death pre- 
vented hia designs. He was assassinated by persons wholiad 
conspired his destruction. 

His two brothers, Polydorus and Polyphrcm, were tsibsti- 
ted in his place, the latter of whom kiUed the other for the 
sake of reigningalone, and was soon after killed himself by 
Alexander of Pherac, who seized the tyranny, under the 
pre-tence of revengmg the death of Polydorus, his fether 6. 
Against him Pelopidas was sent. 

As the tyrant made open war against several people of 
Thessaly, and was secieuy intrigumg to subject them aD, 
the cities sent ambassadors to Thebes to demand troops and 
a general. Epanunondas being employed iii Peloponnesus, 
Pelopidas took upon himself the chaise of tins exped!ti(»L 
He set out for Thessaly with an army, made himself master 
of Larissa, and obliged Alexander to make his submission to 
him. He there endeavoured by mild usage aniJ friendship 
to change his disposition, and, from a tyrant, to mate him 
l)ecome a just and humane prince ; but* finding him income 
gBWe, and of unexampled brutality, and hearing new tsmni- 

Elaints every day of his cruelty, debauched life, and insatia- 
le avarice, he began to employ warm reproo& and sevef^ 
menaces. The tyrant, alarmed at such usage, WilMrev^ 
secretly with his guard; and Pelopidas, leaving the l%i^ 
salians in security from any attempts of the tyrant, anct in 
good understanding with each other, set out for Macedonia, 
where his presence had been desired. 

o A M S63^ Anv J. C. 370. 3£aMph. 1. Ti. p^ S79-58I, et tfl t $ > !> * J)«^ 
•*. I XT. 9 871-373. h A. M. 303^" A«t, J. C. Nt, , v 
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Amyntas H was latdy dead, and had kft three Iqjtimate 
^ShOdren, Alexander, Perdkxaa, and Plulip, and one natural 
son, called Ptdemv. Alexander rdgned tmt one year, and 
Was sacceeded by Perdiccas «, with whom his brother Pto- 
lemy disfNited the crown. The two brothers invited Pekpi- 
das dther to be the arbitrator and judge of tfadr quarrel or 
to espouse the side on which he should see the most right 

PcS^Mdas was no sooner arrived than he put an end to all 
thdr (UBputes, and recalled those who had Been banidiied by 
^tber party. Having t^en Philip, the brother of Perdiccas, 
and thirty other children of the noblest fieuniliesof Macedonia 
lor liEstages, he carried them to Thebes; to show the Greeks 
how £ur the authority of the Thd>ans extended, from the re- 
putation of their arms, and the entire confidoice that was 
placed in their justice and fidelity. It was this Philip who 
was fiither of Alexander the Great, and afterwards made 
war against the Greeks, to subject them to his power. 

The troubles and Actions arose agaun in Macedoma some 
years, after, occasioned by the death of Perdiccas, who 
was killed m a battle. The friends of the deceased caHed in 
Pekindas. Being deurous to arrive before Ptolemy, who 
was making new eiibrts to estaUish himself upon the throne, 
bad time to execute his projects, and not having an army, 
1)6 raised some mercenary trocms in haste, with whom he 
inan:hed against Ptolemy. Wtien they were near each 
other, Ptolemy found means to corrupt those mercenary sd- 
diers by presents of money, and to bring them over to his 
i^e. At the same time, awed by the reputation and name 
Cf Pdopidas, he went to meet him as his superior and mas- 
ter, had recourse to caresses and entreaties, and promised in 
the most solemn manner to hold the crown only as guardian 
to the son of the deceased, to acknowledge as fri^ds and 
enemies all those who were so to the Thebans ; and as se- 
curity ksc his engagements, he gave his son Pluloxenus and 
fiti^ other children, who were edncated with him, as hos- 
tas^. These Pelopidas sent to Thebes. 
' TThe treachery of the mercenary soldiers ran veiy much 
in bis thoughts. He was informed, that they had sent the 
greatest part of their eflfeots, with their wives and children, 
into the city of Pharsalus^, and conceived that to be a feiir 

Siportunity for being revenged on them for their perfidy. 
e therefore drew together some Thessalian troops, and 
ij^rched to Pharsalus, where he was scarcely arrived before 
JcQcandex the tyrant came i^;ain8t him with a powerful ar- 
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shr. Fdopidas, who had been appointed ambassador tti 1tfm» 
believing that he carae to justify himself, and to taiS9ret'^be 
complaints of the Thebans, went to him accompamed only 
by Ismenias, without any precaution. Re was not i^bdrant 
or his being an impious wretch, as \xad of feith as of hdiioar ; 
but he imagined, that respect for Thebes, and regard td his 
dignit)' and reputation, would prevent him from attemp^g 
' «my thing agamst his person. He waS mistaken ; ibr, the 
t^'rant, seeing them alone and unarmed, made them bothpri* 
soners, and seized Pharsahis. 

Polybtus exceedin^y blames the imprudence of ^elopitlas 
\ipon this occasion «. There are. Says he, in the cami0^rc9e 
or society, certain assurances, and, as it were, des of sinceti^ 
ty, upon which one may reasonably rely : such are tiie sanc- 
dty of oaths, the pledge of wives and children delivered asr 
lidstages, and, above all, the consistency of the past conduct of 
those with whom one treats : when, notwithstanding these* 
motives for our confidence, we are deceived, it is a misfor- 
tune, but not a fault : but to trust one's self to a notorioosr 
traitor and villain is certainly an unpardonable instance of 
temerity. 

* This heinous perfidy of Alexander filled the tninds of 
tUH his subjects with terror and distrust, who very much sus- 
pected, that, after so flagrant an injustice and so darixlg ^ 
crime, the tyrant would spare nobody, and would behave, 
upon aU occaaons, and towards aU sorts of peeplc, as a ma^ 
fii despair, that need no farther regard to his conduct and ac- 
tions. When the news was brought to Thebes, the Thd)ans» 
incensed at so base a deed, immediately sent an army mto 
Thessaly ; and, as they were cfispleased with Epammdndas;, 
whom they suspected, though without any good reason, cf 
having been too favourable to the Lacedxmdnians upon a 
certain occasion, they nominated other generals ; so that he 
^n^ed in this expedition only as a private man. The love of 
his country and of the public'good extinguished all resentment 
in the heart oi that great man, and would not permit him, as 
is but too common, to abandon its service through any pique 
<rf honour, or personal discontent. 

The tyrant in the meantime carried Pe]q)idas to Phene» 
ItQd maae a show of him to all the world, at first imaging 
^at such a treatment would humble his pride and abate his 
Courage. But Pelopidas, seeing the inhabitants of Pherac in 
great consternation, perpetually consoled them, advl^i]^ 
them not to despair, and assuring them that it would not be 
long before the tyrant would be punished. He caus^ hhn to 
be told, that it ivaa very imprudent and very unjust to tor^ 
ture and put to death every day so many innocent citizen^ 
«r9AKt9i.^nS( «PltitiiiPelo^p.S93,»l. m^hxr^w^sn^^lfSm 
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that had newt <kDe hhn any vrroog^ and to spare his life, 
who^ he knew, iroold no soteer be oat of his hands than he 
would punish him as his crimes deserved. The ^rant, as- 
tomshed at his greatness of soul, sent to ask him why hetook 
so much pains to meet death ? ** It is,** returned the illustri- 
^ OQs prisoner, that thou mayest perish the sooner, by be- 
** coming still more detestable to the gods and men.** 

From that time the tyrant gave orders that nobody should 
see or speak to him. But Theb6, his wife, the daughter of 
Jason, who had also been tyrant of Phene, having heard of 
the constancy and coura^ of Pelopidas, from those who 
guarded him, had a curiosity to see and converse with him ; 
and Alexander could not refuse her his permisaon*. He 
loved her tenderly, (tf indeed a tyrant may be said to love 
any body), but notwithstanc&ig that tenderness, he treated 
her very cruelly, and was in perpetual distrust even of her. 
He never went to her apartment without a slave before him 
with a naked sword in lus hand, and having 6rst sent some 
of his guard to search every coffer for concealed poniards. 
Wretched prince, cries Cicero, who could confide more in a 
^ve and a barbarian than in his own wife ! 

Theb6, therefore, desiring to see Pelopidas, found him in 
a mdanchoiy condition, dr^sed in a poor habk, his hair and 
beard neglected, and void of every thing that might console 
hhn in his distress. Not being able to refrain from tears at 
such a sight, ** Ah, unfortunate Pelopidas," said she, *' how 
« I pity vftar poor wife !" •* No, Thebd," repUed he, « it Is 
*' you wno are to be pitied, who can suffer such a monster as 
** Alexander, without being his prisoner." Those words 
touched Thebe to the quick; for, it was with extreme re^ 
luctance i^bore the tyrant's cruelty, violence, and in&mous 
excesses. Hence, by goinp; often to see Pelopidas, and openly 
bewailing before him the injuries she suffered, she daily con- 
ceived new abhorrence for her husband, whilst hatred and 
the desire of revenge erew strong in her heart . 

The Theban generals, who haa entered Thessaly, did no- 
tluttg there of any importance, and were obliged, by their 
incapacity and ill conduct, to abandon the country. The 
'^rant pursued them in their retreat, harassed them shame- 
fully, and killed abundance of their troops. The whole army 
bad been defeated, if the sddiers had not obhged^paminon- 
das, who served as a private man amongst them, to take 
upon him the command. Epanunondas, at the head of the 
cavalry and lig^t-armed foot, posted himself in the rear ; 
where, sometimes sustaining the enemy's attacks, and some- 
times chai^ng them in hS turn, he completed the retreat 
with success, and presarved the Boeotians. The generals 
4iCie,4eOfiei 111 11.15, 
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upon their return were each of them fined ten thousand 
drachmas «, and Eparainondas substituted in their F^nce. As 
the public good was his sole view, he overlooked the injurious 
treatment and kind of affront which he had received* and 
was amply recompensed by the gloiy that attended so gicner 
rous and disinterested a conduct. 

• Some days after, he marched at the head of the amy 
into Thessaly, whhher Ins reputation had preceded him* 
It had spread already both terror and Joy through the vhofe 
country ; terror amongst the tyrant's friends, whom the very 
juune of Epammondas disma;^ed, and J^ amongst the peo- 
,ple, from the assurance of bemg speedily deUvered from the 
ydie of the tyrannjr, and the tyrant punished for aB his 
crimes. But Epaminondas, preferring the safety of Petopi- 
das to his own glory, instead of carrying on the wac with 
v^our, as he might have done, chose rather to protract it, 
from the apprdi^ion, that the tyrant^ if reduced to de^ur, 
like a wild beast, would turn his whole rage upon his pri- 
soner. For he knew the vioJeDce and brutality of Ins na- 
ture, which would hearkeQ neither to reaxA nor justice ; 
iind that he took delight in burykig n>en alive ; that some he 
covered with the skins of bears and wild boars, and adting 
]us dogs upon them caused tl^m to be torn m pieces, or diot 
them to death with arrows. These were his freauent sports 
«nd diversions. In the cities of Melib«a and ScQtusa^ 
which were in alliance with him, he c^Ied aii assembfy of 
the citizens, aad^ causing them to be surrottpded by liis 
f;uards, he oHrdered the throats of ail their young mea t€ be 
cut in his presence. 

Hearing one day a famous actor perform a part in the 
Troades of Euripides^ he suddenly went out of the theatre^ 
and sent to the actor* to teU him not to be under any arare- 
hension upon th^t account y for tha4 his leaving £he place 
was not from being displeased with him, but because he was 
9i$hamed-to let the citizens see him weep at the mialbrfeiines 
of Hecuba and Andromache, who h^ cut so many of their 
throats without any compassion. 

Though he was little suscept&le of jHety, he was much 
so of fear at this time. Amazed at the sudden arrivsl of 
£paminondas, and dazzled with the majesty that surrounded 
him, he made haste to despatch persons to him with s^lo- 
sdes for his ccxKlttct. Epaminonaas coukl not suffer that the 
Thebans should make eitlier peace or alliance with sa wick- 
ed a man. He only gixuited him a truce for thirty days, and 
^dfter having got Pelopidas and Ismenias out <^ his hand& he 
retired with his troops. 

About S25LS(er!lQC; & G^iof ]ffl«iw^ 
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A Fear is not a xnaster whose lessons muke any deo) and 
lasting impression upon the. mind. The tyrant of Phers 
soon returned to his natural disposntion. He ruined several 
eities of Thessaly, and put garrisons into those of Phthia,. 
Achaea, and Magnesia. Those cities sent deputies to Thebes 
to demand a succour of troops, praying that the oommand 
of them mig^t be given to Pdopidas; which was granted. 
He was upen the point of setting out, when there happened 
a sudden eclipse of the sun, by which the city of Thebes was 
darkened kt noon-day. The dread and consternation was 
general Pelopidas knew v^vy well that this accident was 
natutal ; but he did not think it proper for him to expose 
seven thousand Thebans against their will, nor to compel 
Hutm to march in the terror and apprehenaon with which 

• he perceived they were seized. He therefore gave himself 
alone to the Thessalians, and taking with him 300 horse of 
such Thebans and strangers as woiud follow him, he depart- 
Jed contrary to the prohibition of the soothsayers, ana the 
opinion of the most wise and judicious. 

-He was personally incensed against Alexander, through 
tesentment of the injuries he had received fix)m him . What 
Thebe hia wife had said, and he himself knew, of the gene- 
ral discontent in regard to the tyrant, gave him hopes of 
finding great divisions in lus court, and an uiuversal disposi- 
'tkm to revolt. But his strongest motive wa» the beauty and 
.graadeur of the action in itself. For his sole desire and am- 
kition was to show all Greece, that at the same time that 
the Lacedaemonians were sending generals and officers to 
Dionysius the tyrant, and the Athenians on their part wero 
in a manner in the pay of Alexander, to whom they had 
ecected a statue of brass as to thdr benefector, the Thebans 
Muere the only people that declared war against tyranny, and 
«ideavoured to exterminate from amobgst the Greeks all 
unjust and violet government. 

After having assembled his army at Pharsalus, he march- 
ed against the tyrant ; who, being apprized that Pelopidas 
had but few Thebans, and knowing that his own infantry 
■was twice as strong as that of the ThcssaMans, advanced to 
meet him. Pelopidas being told by somebody thalt Alexan- 

• dcr was. aiq[)roaching with a great army: •* So much the 
" better," replied he, " we shall beat the greater number." 

Near a place called Cynoscephalus, there were very high 
and steep hflls, which lay in the midst of the plain. BcSh 
•armies were in motion to seize that post with their loot, 
-when Pelopidas ordered his cavalry to charge that of the 
enemy. The horse of Pelopidas broke Alexander's, and^ 
^lulst they pursued them upon the pl£un, Alexandei* ap» 

a Pl«t.inPelop.>39S,S98 Jttnoph. I. T'up. OOlv 
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pearedfittddenly upon the top of the hills, havn^ onM^ 
the Thesaalians; and, charging fiercely such as endeavour* 
ed to force those heights and entrenchments^ he killed the 
foremost, and repulsed the others, obliging them to ^ve way. 
Pdopidas, seeing this, recalled his horse, and, g^vmg them 
orders to attack the enemy's foot, he took his buckler, and 
ran to those who were fighting upon the hills. 

He presently made way through his infantry, and passing 
in a moment mm the rear to the front, revived his soldiers' 
vigour and ccurage in such a manner as made the enemies 
beueve themselves attacked by fresh troops. They sup- 
ported two or three charges with great resdutlon; but, 
finding Pdopidas's in&ntty continually gaining ground, and 
that his cavalry were returned from the pursuit to support 
them, they be|^ to give way, and retired slowly, stfll mak- 
ing head m their retreat. Pelopidas, seeing from the top of 
the hills the whole army of the enemy, which though it was 
not yet actually put to flight, began to break, and was in 
great disorder, he stopt & some time looking about every 
where for Alexander. 

As soon as he perceived him upon his right wing, rallying 
and encouraging his mercenary soldiers, he coiud contain 
himself no longer, but, fired with the sight, and abandoning 
to his sole resentment the care of his life and the conduct S 
the battle, he got a great way before his battalions, and ran 
forwards with all his force, calling upon and defying Alex- 
ander. The tyrant made no answer to his defiance, and, not 
daring to wait his coming up, withdrew to hide himself 
amonet liis guards. The oattalion standing firm for some 
time, rdopidas broke the first ranks, and killed the lat- 
est ^art of the guards upon the spot. The rest contmuine 
the hght at a distance, pierced his arms and breast at lengm 
with thdr javelins. The Thessalians, alarmed at the daui- 
fi;er in which they saw him, made all the haste they could 
trom the tops of the hills to his assistance ; but he was fiiUen 
dead when they arrived. The infantry and the Thebsui 
horse, returning to the fight agsdnst the enemy's main body, 
put them to flight and pursued them a great way. The 
plain was covered with the dead, for more than 3000 <^ the 
tyrant's troops were killed. 

This action of Pelopidas, though it appears the effect df 
a consummate valour, is inexcusable, and has been gene- 
rstlly condemned, because there is no true valour witl^out 
wisdom and prudence. The g^test courage is cool and 
sedate. It ^>ares itself where it ought, and exposes itself 
when occasion makes it necessary. A general ought to see 
every thing, and to have every thing in Ws thoughts. To 
be In a condition to apply the proper remedy on all occa- 
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iftrfg; he tiiHst not precipitate iHmself where there is tim 
danger of his being eut off, and of counng the loss ^ M«* 
aninT by his death. 

•' « fenripides, after haring s^ in one of his pieces, that it 
ift'ldghly glonons for the general of an array to obtain the vic- 
tory whHe he preserves his own Kfe, adds, *• that if k betie- 
*• cessary for hira to die, he oug^t to do so by resigning hia 
*? Rfe into the hands of virtue ;" as if he wished to imply 
iSta^ virtue akme, not passion, anger, or revenge, has a right 
trrCT the life of a general, and that the first duty of vakmr is 
t&*rcserve him who preserves others. 
' • It is m this sense that the saynig of Timotheus is so jnsfi 
arid- amiable. When. Chares was one day showing to the 
Athenians the wounds he had received whilst he was theil* 
gen«^ and his shield pierced through with a pike : ** And 
tor me," s^ Timotheus, ♦' when I was besi^ing Samosy 
**and a dart happened to livery near me, I was much 
'** ashamed, as having exposed mysdf like a young mu>i 
** wtthout necessity, and nadre than was consistent lor the 
*• general of so great an army." Hannibal certainly cannot 
be suspected of tear, and yet it has been observed, that itt 
the great number of battles wWch he fought, he never re- 
cdved any wound, except only at the siege of Saguntmn. 

It is therefore not without reason, that Petopidas is re- 
proached witli having sacrificed all bis other virtues to hi« 
valour, by thus throwing away his life, ajjd with having died 
rather for himself than nis country. 

Never was a captsun more lamented than he. His death 
changed the victory so lately gained into mourning. A pro* 
fc*ma silence and umversal affliction reigned throughout the 
whole army, as if it had been entirely defeated. When his 
body was cajried to Thebes, ftt)m every city through which 
ft passed, the people of aH- ages and sexes, the magistrates 
and priests, came out to meet the l^er, and to march in pro^ 
eession before it, carnnng crowns, trqphies, and armour, all 
OfgoW. The Thessalians, who were at the same time highty 
afficted for his death and equallv sensible of their d^ligaliona 
to him, made it their request, tiiat they might be permitted 
to celebrate at their sole expense the obsequies of a general^ 
-who had devoted himself for their preservation ; and tliat 
honourable privilege could not be refuse to their grateful 
zcbL 

His funeral was magnificent, especiaUy in the sincere 
affliction of the Thebans and Thessalians. For, says Plu- 
tarch, the external pomp of mourning, and those marks of 
«orrow which may be imposed by the public authority upon 
t&C people, are not always certain proofs of their real scnt^r. 
aflut.inP«lop.p.Sl7. d JVd.. p. S78. ' 
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mnto. The tan irluch flow in private as ^vcU aa pMe; 
the w yret express^ eaually by great and smafl, the praise* 
^en by the general ana unanimous voice to a person who is 
HD more, and from whom nMhing &rther is expected, axe an 
evidence not to be questioned ami a homage never paid but 
to virtue. ' Such were the obsequies of Pelopidas, and, in my 
apinion, nothmg more great and magnificent could be ima- 
gmed. 

Thebes was not contented widi lamenting Pdoindas, but 
reserved to avenge hnn. A small army of 7000 fyci and TOO 
horse were immediately sent against Alexander. HMtj^- 
rant, who had not yet recovered the terror of his defeat, 
was in no condition to defend himsell He was obUged to 
restore to the Thessalians the dties he had taken from thein, 
and to give the Magneaans, Phthians, and Achsans, thdr 
liberty, to withdraw his garrisons from thes* country, and 
to swear that he would always obey the Thebans^ and mardL 
at their orders against all tfieir enemies. 

Such a puniafament was vety gentle. Nor, says Phitarch, 
did it appear sufficient to the gods, or propcniiQned to hi& 
crimes: they had reserved one for him worthy of a tyranL 
Thd)6, his wMe, who saw widi horror and detestation the 
cruelty and perfidy of her hdsband, and had not forgotten the 
lessons and advice which Pelopidas had given her wlulst in 
priwn, entered into a conspiracy with her three brodiersta 
kill him. The tyrant's wholepsuace was fuli of guards, who 
kept watch through the whole nig^t; but he placed little^ 
confidence in them, and, as his life was in some sort in thdr 
hands, he feared them the most of all men. He lay in a 
high chamber, to which he ascended by a ladder that was 
drawn up after his entrance. Near this chamber a great dog 
was chained to guard it. He was exceeding fierce, ana 
knew nobody but his master, Theb^, and the slave who fed 
lum. 

The time ^tched upon for the execution of the plot be- 
ing arrived, Theb6 shut up her brothers, during the day* 
time, in an apartment near Uie tyrant's. ' When he entered 
his own chamber at night, as he was overcharged with meat 
and wine, he fell into a deep sleep inmiediately.v Theb6 
went out presently after, and ordered the slave to take away 
the dog, that he might not disturb her husband's repoae; 
and, lest the ladder should roaJLe a noise when her breakers 
came up by it, she covered the steps of it with wooL r AB 
things being thus prepared, she made her brothers aacena 
softly, armed with daegers: when they came to the door^ 
they were seized witE^ terror, and would go no forti^er. 
Theb6, quite out of her wits, threatened to awake the 
Qrrant if th^ M not proceed immediately^ and to discover 
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t^^piot to him. Shame and fear nanimated them: die 
vnade them enter, led them to the bed, and held the lamp 
herself, whilst they killed him with repeated wounds. The 
Ikews of his death was immediately spread through the city. 
ili3dea4 body was exposed to all sort of outrages, trampled 
under ^^ by the people, and given for a prey to tbe dogs 
and vultures; a just reward for his violent oppressiGD aiul 
detestable cruelties. 

Sect. VII. 

JE^ummmdoB is chosen general rf the Thebane. Hk death 
and character. 

, « The extraordlnarv prosperity of Thdxs wa» no small 
anfafect of alarm to the ndghbouring states. £very thii» 
mras at that time in motion in Greece. A new war had 
spnmg up between the Arcadians and the Eleans, which had 
occasioned another between the Arcadians themselves. The 
people of Tegea had caUed in the Thebans to their aid, and 
^dse of Mantinea, the Spartans and Athenians. There 
^merc besides several other allies on each side. The former 
gave Epaminondas the command of their troops, who im- 
xnediatdy entered Arcadia, and encamped at Tena, with 
de^;n to attack the Mantineans, who had quitted their aUi* 
ance with Thebes to attach themselves to Sparta. 

. Being informed that Agesilaus had begun his march with 
1^ arm^, and advanced towards Man&ea, he formed, aa 
enterprise, which, he b^evad, would immortafize his name> 
and entirely reduce the power of the enemy. He left Te- 
gea in the night with his army, unknown to the Mantineans^ 
and marched directly to Sparta by a different route from 
tbat of Agesilaus. lie would lindoubtedly have taken the 
cat3r by surprise, as it had neither walls, dmnce, nor troops r 
but, liappify for Sparta, a Cretan having made all posnole 
haste to apprize AgesBaus of his deagn, he immediately des- 
]>a|tcfaed one of his horse to advise the citv of the mmger 
that threatened it, and arrived there soon after in person. 

He had scarcely entered the town ,when the Thebans were 
aeea passing the Sutotas^ and coming on against the city. 
Bparaiaondas, who perceived that his deagn was discovered^ 
ttusBi^ it incumbent on Mm not to retire without some at- 
ten^it. ^ He therefore made his troops advance, aiid mak- 
ing use of valour instead of stratagem, he attacked the city 
ID senaal quarters, penetrated as far as the puUic sc^uar^ 
and .800^ that part of Sparta whi<^ lay upon the "side of 
-die rirer. Agesuaus made head every where, and defended 
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lihn^df with mvdi more valaiir than could b^ ei^ected 
from his years. He saw well, that it was not bow a tuae^as 
before, to spare hknself, and to act only i^ms the defensive ; 
but that he had need of all his courage and daring, and to 
fight with all the vigour of despair ; means which he had 
never vet used, nor ^ced his confidence in before, but 
which he employed with great success in the present dan- 
gerous emer^^cy. For, by tlus happy despair and prudent 
audacity, he in a manner snatched the city out of the hands 
of Epaminondas. His son, Ardudamus, at the head of the. 
^artaa youth, behaved with incredible valour wherever 
the danger was greatest, and with his small troop stopp^ 
the enemy, and made head agi&st them on all sides. 

A young Spartan, named Isadas, distii^iuished l^mself 
particular^ in this action. He was very' handsome, per- 
fectly well shaped, of an advantageous stature, and in th& 
flower of his youth. He had neither armour nor dothes^ 
bis body shone with oil, and he held a spear in one hand, and 
a sword in the other. In this condition he rushed with im- 
petuosiW from his house, and, breaking through the throng 
of the ^Mirtans who were fighting, he threw himself upon 
the eneiiay, gave mortal wounds at ever^ blow, and laid all 
at his feet who opposed him, without receiving any hurt him- 
self; whether it was that the enemy were dismayed at so 
astonishing a sight, or whether, says Plutarch, the gods tocdt 
pleasure in preserving him upon account of his eictraordina- 
ry valour. It is said, the Ephori decreed him a crown after 
the battle, in honour o£ his exploits, but afterwards fined 
him a thousand drachmas « for having exposed himself ta 
so great a danger without arms. 

Epaminondas having failed in his aim, and foreseeing that' 
the Arcadians would certainly hasten to the relief of Spartiy- 
and not being willing to have them with all the Lace^mo- 
nian forces upon his hands at the same time, returned with 
expedition to Tegea. The Lacedaemonians and Athenians^ 
with their Allies, followed him dose in the rear. 

^ That generail, considering his command was upon the 
point of expiring, and that if he did not fip;ht, his reputation 
might suffei* exti^emdy, and that, immediatdy aifter his re* 
treat, the enemy would fall upon the Theban aUies, and e^- 
tirdy ruin them, £[ave orders to his troops to hdd them-^ 
sdves in readiness tor battle. 

The Greeks had never fought amongst themsdves with 
more numerous armies. That of the £acedsmonians'con« 
sistecl of more than 20,000 foot and 2000 horse; the Thd^aq 
army of 30,000 foot and near 3000 horse. Ui>on the right 
wing of the former, the AJantineans, ArcacMans, and Lace- 
dxmonians, were posted in one line; the Eleans and AehiC' 
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ahs, who were the weakest of their troops, had the centre ; 
and th6 Athenians alone composed the left wing. In the 
other army, the Thebans and Arcadians were on the left, 
the Argires on the right, and the other allies in the centre. 
The cavalry on each side were disposed in the wings. 

The Theban general marched in the same order of battle 
in which he intended to fight, that he might not be obliged, 
when he came up with the enemy, to lose, in the disposition 
of his army, a time which cannot be too much saved in great 
enterprises. 

He did not march directly, and with his front to the ene- 
my, but in a column upon the hills, with his left wing forcr 
most, to make them imagine that he cfid not intend to fight 
that day. When he was over-against them, at a Quarter of 
a league's distance, he made his troops halt and lay down 
their arms, as if he designed to encamp there. The enemy 
in fact were deceived by that stand, and, reckoning no long- 
er upon a battle, they quitted their arms, dispersed them- 
selves about the camp, and suffered that ardour to extin- 
guish, which the near approach of a battle is wont to kindle 
in the hearts of the soldiers.- 

!p!lpaminondas, however, by suddenly wheeling his troops 
to the right, having changedhis column into a line, and hav- 
ing drawn out the choice troops, whom he had expressly- 
posted in front upon his march, he made them doid)le their 
files upon the front of his left wing, to add to its strength, 
and to put it in a condition to attack in a pdnt the Lacedae- 
monian phalanx, which, by the movement he had made> 
faced it directly. He ordered the centre and right wing of 
liis army to move very slow, and to halt before they came 
up with the enemy, that he might not hazard the event of 
the battle upon troops on whom he could not rely. 

He e3^pected to decide the victory by that body of chosen 
troops which he commanded in person, and which he had 
fbrmed in a column to attack the enemy in a point like a 
galley, says Xenophon. " He assured himself, that if he could 
penetrate the Lacedaemonian phalanx, in which the enemy's 
principal force consisted, he should not find it difficult to 
rout the rest of their army, by charging upon the right and 
left with his victorious troops. 

But that he might prevent the Athenians in the left wing 
from coming to the support of their right against his intend- 
«J attack, he made a detachment of his horse and foot ad- 
vance out of the line, and posted them upon the rising ground^ 
in readiness to^ank*the Athenians ; as well as to co* .r his 
light, as to alarm them, and give them reason to apprehend 
being taken in flank and rear themselves, if they advanced 
to sustain their right, 
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After having diapoaed his whole army in this maimer, he 
moved on to charge the enemy with the whole wei^t of his 
column. They were strangely surprised when Uiey saw 
Bpaminondas advance towards them in this order, aiid re- 
sumed their arms, bridled their horses, and made all the 
haste they could to their ranks. 

Wlulst Epaminondas was marclung against the enemy, 
the cavalry that covered his flank on the left, the best at 
that time in Greece, entirely composed of Thet^ms and 
Thessalians, had orders to attack the enemy's horse. The 
Theban general, whom nothing escaped, had judiciously 
planted bowmen, slingers, and oartmen, in the uitervals of 
his horse, in order to begin the disorder of the enemy's ca- 
valry by a previous dischange of a shower of arrows, stones, 
and javeUns, upon them. The other army had neelected to 
take the same precaution, and had committed another &ult, 
not l^s conaoderable, in giving as much depth to the squa- 
drons, as if they had been a phalanx. By uus means ul&f 
horse were incapable of supporting long the charge of the 
Thebans. After having made several ineffectual attacks 
with great loss, they were obliged to retire behind theup ip- 
fentry. 

In the mean time Epaminondas, with his body of foot, had 
attacked the Lacedaemonian phalanx. The troops came to 
the charge on both sides with incredible ardour ; both the 
Thd)ans and Lacedsemonians being resolved toperish rather 
than yield the glory of arms to their rivals. They began by 
lighting with the spear, and those first arms bdng soon 
broken in the fury of the combat, they charged each other 
sword in hand. The resistance was equaUy obstinate, and 
the slaughter very great on both sides. The troops, des- 
pising danger and desiring only to distinguish themselves by . 
the greatness of their actions, chose rather to die in thdr 
ranl^ than to lose a step of their ground. 

The furious slaughter on both sides having continued a 
great while without the victory's inclining to either, Epanu- 
nondas, to force it to declare tor him, tiiought it his duty to 
make an extraordinary effort in person, without re^eurd to 
tiie danger of his own life. He formed therefore a troq> d 
the bravest and most determinate about him, and putting 
himself at the head of them, made a vigorous charge upcn 
the enemy, where the battie was most warm, and wounded 
the general of the Lacedaemonians with the nrst javdin he 
threw. His troop, by his example, having wounded or kill- 
ed all that stood in their way, broke and penetrated thepha- 
lanx. Tlie Lacedaemonians, dismayed by the presence of 
Epaminondas, and overpowered by the weight oi that intre- 
pid bsmd, were compelled to give ground. The maia body 
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of the Theban troops, animated by their general's example 
and success, drove back the enemy upon his right and left, 
and made a great slaughter of them. But some troops of 
the Spartans, perceiving that Epaminondas abandoned him- 
self too much to his ardour, suddenly rallied, and, returning 
to the fight, charged him with a shower of javelins. Whilst 
he kept off part of those darts, shunned some of them, ward' 
ed off others, and was fighting with the most heroic valour, 
to assure the victory tp his army, a Spartan, named Calli- 
crates, gave him a mortal wound with a javelin in the breast 
through his cuirass. The wood of the javelin being broken 
off, and the iron head continuing in the wound, the torment 
was insupportable, and he fell immediately. The battle be- 
gan around him with new fury, the one side using their ut- 
most endeavours to take him alive, and the other to save 
him. The Thebans gained their point at last, and carried 
him dF, after having put the enemy to flight They did not 
pursue them far, and returning immediately, contented them- 
selves with remaining masters of the field and of the dead, 
without making any advantage of thdr victory, or under- 
taking any thing farther, as if they staid for the orders of their 
general. 

The cavalry, dismayed by the accident of Epaminondas, 
whom they believed tobe dead, and seeming rather vanquish- 
ed than victorious, neglected to pursue their success m the 
same manner, and returned to thdr former post. 

Whilst tlus was pasang on the left wing of the Thebans, 
the Athenian horse attacked thdr cavalrj' on-the right. But 
as the latter, besides the superiority of number, had the ad- 
vanta^ of bdng seconded by the light infantry posted in 
their mtervals, they charged the Athenians rudely, and, hav- 
ing galled them extremely with thdr darts, broke and 
oblig^ tiiem to fly. After having dispersed and repulsed 
them in this manner, instead of pursuing them, they thought 
proper to turn their arms against the Athenian foot, which 
they took in flank, put into msorder, and pushed with great 
vigour. Just as they were about to take to flight the general 
of the Elean cavalry, who commanded a body of reserve, 
seeing the danger of that i^alanx, came upon the spur to 
its rdief, charged the Theban horse, who expected nothing 
less, forced them to retreat, and regained from them thdr 
advantage. At the same time, the Athenian cavalry, which 
had been routed at first, finding they were not pursued, ral- 
lied, and, instead of going to the assistance of thdr foot, which 
was roughly handled, they attacked the detachment posted 
by the Thebans upon the hdghts without the line, ana put it 
to the sword. 

After these dif^ent movements, and this altematior 
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losses and advantages, the troops on both sides stood still and 
rested upon their arms, and the trumpets of the two armies, 
as if by consent, sounded the retreat at the same time. Each 
party pretended to the victory, and erected a trophy ; the 
Thebans, because diey had defeated the right win^, and re- 
mained masters of the field of battle ; the Athenians, be- 
cause they had cut the detachment in pieces. And, from 
this pixnt of honour, both sides refused at first to ask leave 
to bury their dead, which, with the ancients, was confessing 
their defeat. The Lacedemonians however first sent a he- 
rald to demand that permission ; after which, the rest had 
no thoughts but of paying the last duties to the slain. 

Such was the event of the famous battle of Mantinea. Xe- 
nophon, in his relation of it, recommends to the reader's at - 
tention the disposition of the Theban troops, and the order 
of battle, which he describes as a man of knowledge and ex- 
perience in the art of war. And the Chevalier Folard, who 
justly looks upon Epaminondas as one of the greatest generals 
Greece ever produced, in his description of the same battle 
ventures to call it the master-piece of that great (^tain. 

Epaminondas had been carried into the camp. The sur- 
geons, after having examined the wound, declared that he 
would expire as soon as the h&id of the dart was drawn out 
of it. Those words g; e all that were present the utmost 
, sorrow and affliction, who were inconsolable on seeing so 
great a man about to die, and to die without issue. For him, 
the only concern he expressed was about his arms, and the 
success of the battle. When they showed him his shield, 
and assured him that the Thebans had g^ed the victory, 
turning towards his friends with a calm and serene air ; ** Do 
not regard : " said he, " this day as the end of my hfe, but 
** as the beginning of my happiness, and the completion of 
*' my glory. I leave Thebes triumphant, proud Sparta hu m- 
** bled, and Greece delivered from the yoke of servitude. 
•' For the rest, I do not reckon that I die without issue ; 
" Leuctra and Mantinea are two illustrious daughters, that 
" will not fail to keep my name alive, and to transmit it to 
" posterity." Having spoken to tliis effea, he drew tlie 
head of the javelin out of his wound, and expired. 

It may truly be said, that the Theban power expired with 
this great man ; whom Cicero « seems to rank above all the 
iUustrious men Greece ever produced. * Justin is of the 

a fipaminofldas, prineept, meo judie'io. Graecias Acad Qn^tt L i. n 4. 

b Nam sicuti telu, si i#ri«iuun acietn prcfregeris. rrltqiiu .erru vira iiocendi tut- 
tuleris sie iilo velut mucrone teli sblato duce Thf b«noruui, rei qut>qu« puhli* 
ex vit- ^ *«r*heait3e tir-.t : ut nou ca ? ilium ar.titiue. qiunt eu<n illu oian-« lUte- 
t:'A%vi viderentiir. Nam nequt: liunc aute ducem uilun meniorabikr lieiium eei- 
sere, .tt ^*■,l^xi& rirtuubus. mA eladibiii, insienet .ueiv; ut mmiU'estura ot, pa* 
Ui« glonnm ec natam et ektinctam cam eu fuisse. Juitiii. I« ti. c 8« 
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same opinion, when he says, That as a dart is no lonKf r in a 
condition to wonnd when the point of it is blunted, so fhebes 
after having lost its general, was no longer formidable to its 
enemies, and its power seemed to have lost its edge, and to 
be annihilated by the death of Epaminondas. Before him, 
that city was not distinguished oy any memorable action, 
and, after him it was not »nious for its virtues but misfortunes, 
till it sa^ik into its original obscurity ; So that it saw its glory 
take birth and expire with this great man. 

It has been « doubted whether he was a more exceHent 
captain or good man. He sou^t not power for himself but 
for his country ; and carried his disinterestedness to such a 
pitch, that, at his death, he did not leave sufficient wealth to 
defray the expenses of bis funeral. Truly a philosopher, 
and i>oor by inclination, he despised riches, without affecting 
any reputation from that contempt ; and, if Justin may be 
belbved, he coveted elory as little as he did money. It was 
always against his wm that commands were conferred upon 
him, and he behaved himself in them in such a inanner as 
did more honour to the dignities than the dignities to him. 

Though poor himsdf, and without any estate, his very 
poverty, by drawing upon him the esteem and confidence of 
the rich, g^ve him the opportunity of doing good to others. 
One of his friends being in great necessity, Epaminondas 
sent him to a verv rich citizen, with orders to ask him for 
1000 crowns ^ in his name. That rich man coming ta his 
house, to know his motives for directing his friend to him 
ufxin such an errand ; ^ ** Why," replied Epaminondas, ** it 
** is because this honest man is in want, and you are rich<" 

He had« imbibed those generous and noble sentiments 
from the study of polite learning and philosophy, which he 
had made his usual emplcynient and sole delight from lus 
earliest infoncy ; so that it was surprising, and a question 
frequently asked, how, and at what time, it was posnble for 
a man, always busy amongst books, to attain, or rather seize, 
the ktiowledge of the art milit^ in so great a degree ot 
perfecticxi. Fond of leisure, which he devoted to the study 
of philosc^hy, his darling passion, he shunned public em- 
ployments, and intrigued only to exclude himself from them, 
tiis moderation concealed him so well, that he lived obscure 
and aJmost unknown. His merit however cKscovered him. 

« Fttit ineertam, vir ineHor an dux enet. Nam ec imperimn non nbi Kmper 
wd pacrie qossivit ; et pecQiii« adeo paccu* iuitt ut sumptut Waamti desuerit. 
Olmriae «|uoque noncapkBor, qimin pecuniK, qmppe reeumita omnia imperia ia- 
SMU sttut, tumoffcsque ita gecait, uc oruantOKHm nan aecipere, led dare ipa dig- 
itaKi Tideietar. JuitUi. 

& A nleiit. e Pint de pnecept reipuk ger. p. 809. 
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He was taken from his sditude by fbkx^e, to be placed at the 
head of armies; and he demonstrated that philosophy, 
though ^nerally despised by those who aspire at the gicry 
of arms, is wonderfully well escalated to form heroes. For, 
besides its being the greatest step towards conquering thy 
enemy to know how to conquer one's self, in this schxxA « 
anciently were taught the great maxims of true policy, the 
iniles of every kind of duty, the motives for a due ^sdiarge 
of them, what we owe to'our country, the right use of au- 
thority, wherein true courage consists ; in a word, the quali- 
ties that fonn the good citizen, statesman, and gre^ cap- 
tain. 

He possessed all the ornaments of the mind : he had the 
talent of speaking in perfection, and was well versed in the 
most sublime sciences. But a modest reserve threw a veil 
over all those exceUent qualities, which still augmented their 
value, and he knew not what it was to be ostentatious of them. 
Spintharus, in giving his character, said, * " That he never 
" had met with a man who knew more and spoke less,*' 

It may be said therefore in praise of Epaminondas, that 
he falsified the proverb, which treated the Boeotians as bow- 
ish and stupid. This was their common ^ characteristic, 
and it was imputed to the gross air of the country, as the 
Athenian delicacy of taste was attributed to the subtlety of 
the air they breathed. Horace says, that, to judge of Alex- 
ander from his bad taste for'poetry, one would swear him a 
true Boeotian. 

Bmotum in crasso jurares acre natnm Epist i. 1. 2. 

In thick Bceotfan air you^d svear him born. 
When Alcibiades was reproached with having little inclina- 
tion to music, he thought fit to make this excuse ; " It is for 
" Thebans ^ to sing as they do, who know not how to speak." 
Pimlar and Plutarch, who had very little of the soil in them, 
and who are proofs that genius is of all nations, do them- 
selves condemn the stupidity of their countrymen. Epami- 
nondas did honour to his country, not only by the great- 
ness of his military exploits, but by that sort of merit which 
results from elevation of genius and the study of the sciences. 

I shall conclude this portrait and character with a circum- 
stance, that gives place in nothing to all his other excel- 
lences, and which may even be prderred to them, as it in- 
dicates a good heart, and one endowed with tenderness and 
sensibility of spirit ; qualities very rare amongst the great, 

n The works -ot* Plato, Xeoophon, aiid Afiitotle, are proof* of this. 

b riut de audit p 3Q. 

c Inter loeorum naturaf quantum uitersit, Tidemus—Athenit tenuc Cflelum, er 

2110 actitiprw etiam putanter Aitici; craMma Thebis, iiaqse piDguea TMmi< 
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but infinitely more estimable than all those splen<£d attri- 
bates, which the generality of mankind commonly gaze at 
with admiration, and seem' almost the only objects worthy 
either of being imitated or envied. The victory at Leuctra 
had drawn the eyes and admiration of all the neighbouring 
people upon Epaminondas, and caused him to be looked upon 
as the support and restorer of Thebes, as the triumphant 
conqueror of Sparta, as the deliverer of all Greece ; in a 
•word, as the greatest man and the. most excellent captain 
that ever was in the world. In the midst of this universal 
applause, so capable of intoxicating, in a manner, the gene- 
ral of an army, Epaminondas, Kttle sensible to so aflTecting 
and so deserved a glory. « " My joy" said he, ** arises from 
•' my sense of that, which the news of my victory will give 
** my fether and my mother." 

Nothing in histoiy seems so valuable to me as such senti- 
ments, which do honour to human nature, and proceed from 
a heart, which neither false glory nor false gp:'eatness have 
corrupted. I confess it is with grief I see these noble senti- 
ments daily expire amongst us, especially in persons whose 
birth and rank raise them above others, who, too frequently, 
are neither good fathers, good sons, good husbands, nor good 
friends, and who would think it a disgrace to them to express 
for a fether and mother the tender regard, of which we have 
here so fine an example from a Pagan. 

Until Epaminondas's time, two cities had exercised alter- 
nately a kuid of empire over all Greece. The justice and 
moder^^gp of Sparta had at first acauired it a distinguished 
pre-eminence, which the pride and haughtiness of its gene- 
rals, and especially of Pausanias, soon lost it The Athe- 
nians, until the Peloponnesian war, held the first rank, but 
in a manner scarce discernible in any other respect than 
their care in acquitting themselves worthily, and in giving 
their inferiors just reason to believe themselves their equals. 
They judged at that time, and very justly, that the true 
method of commanding, and of continuing their power, was 
to evince their superiority only by their good offices and be- 
nefections. Those times, so glorious for Athens, were of 
about forty-five years continuance, and they retained a part 
of that pre-eminence during the 27 years of the Peloponnesian 
war, which make in all the 72 or 73 years which Demos- 
thenes assigns to the duration of their empire* : but for this 
latter space of time, the Greeks, disgusted by the haughtiness 
of Athens, received no laws from that city without reluc- 
tance. Hence the Lacedsmonians became again the arbiters 
of Greece, and continued so from the time Lysander made 
liimself master of Athens until the first war undertaken by 
a Plui in Coiioi. p. 2lf. h PeoMst. PhUip- iii p« 39. 
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the Athenians, after their re-establishment by Conon, to with- 
draw themselves and the rest of the Greeks frcsm the ty- 
ranny <^ Sparta, wliich was now grown more insolent than 
ever. At length, 'I'hebes disputed the supremacy, and, by 
the exalted merit of a nn^le man, saw itself at the head of 
all Greece. But that glonous condition was of no long con- 
tinuance, and the death of Epammondas, as we have akea- 
dy observed, plunged it again into the obscurity in which he 
found it. 

Demosthenes remarks, in the passage above dted, that 
the pre-eminence granted voluntarily either to Sparta or 
Athens was a pre-eminence of honour, not of dominion, and 
that the intent of Greece was to presence a kind of equality 
and independence in the other cities. Hence, says he, when 
the governing city attempted to ascribe to itself what did not 
belong to it, and aimed at any innovations, contrary to the 
rules of justice, in established customs, all the Greeks thought 
themselves obliged to have recourse to arms, and, without 
any ground of personal discontent, to espouse with ardour 
the cause of the injured. 

I shall add here another very judicious reflection from 
Polybhis *>, He attributes the wise conduct of the Athe- 
nians, in the times I speak of, to the ability of the generals, 
who were then at the head of their affairs; and he makes 
use of a comparison, which explains, not unhappily, the 
character of that people. A vessel without a master, says 
he, is exposed Lo great dangers, when every one insists upon 
its being steered according to his opinion, and will not sufler 
others to guide liim. If then a rude storm attacks it, the 
common danger conciliates and unites them ; they abandon 
themselves to the pilot's skill, and, all the rowers doing their 
duty, the ship is saved, and in a state of security. But if, 
when the tempest ceases, and the weather grows calm again, 
the discord ot the mariners revives ; if they will hearken 
no longer to the pilot, and some are for conjdnuing their voy- 
age, whilst others resdve to stop in the midst of the course ; 
if on one side they loose their sails, and furl them on the 
other ; it often happens that, after having escaped the most 
violent storms, they are shipwrecked even in port. This, 
says Polybius, is a natural image of the Ath«iian republic. 
As long as it suffered itself to be guided by the wise counsels 
of an Aristides, a Themistocles, a Pericles, it came off vic- 
torious from the greatest dangers. But prosperity blinded 
and ruined it ; following no longer any thing but its own ca- 
price, and being become too insolent to be advised or govern* 
ed, it plunged itself into the greatest misfortunes. 

a Pplybb 1. vii. p. 48t« 
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Sect. VIII. 

Death of Evagcrraa^Ktrw of Salami*, jidrmrable character 
of that Prince, 

« The third year of the 101st Olympiad, and soon after the 
Thcfoans had destroyed Plat»a and Thespiae, as has been 
observed before, Evagoras, king of Salamis in the Isle of 
Cyprus, of whom much has been said in the preceding vo- 
lume, was assassinated by one of lus eunuchs. His son 
Nicocles^ succeeded him. He had a fine model before him in 
the person of his father, and he seemed to consider it as his 
duty to make it his study, and to tread in his steps *. When 
he took possession of the throne, he found the public treasury 
entirely exhausted, by the great expenses which his fether 
had been obliged to incur in the long war which he had to 
maintain with the king of Persia. He knew that the gene- 
nerality of princes, upon like occasions, thought every means 
just for the re-establishment of their affairs ; but for his 
part, he acted upon different principles. Iii his reign there 
was no talk of banishment, taxes, and confiscation of estates. 
The public felicity was his sole object, and justice his favour- 
ite virtue. He dischai'ged the debts of the state gradually, 
not by crushing the people with excessive imposts, but by 
retrenching all unnecessary expenses, and by using a wise 
economy in the administration of his revenues. ♦; ** I am 
** sure, said he, " that no citizen can complain that I have 
" done him the least wrong, and I have the satisfaction to 
•' know, that I have enriched many with an unsparing hand.** 
He believed this kind of vanity, if it be vanity, might be per- 
mitted in a prince, and that it was glorious for him to have it 
in his power to throw out such a defiance to his subjects. 

rf He piqued himself also in particular upon another vir- 
tue, which is' the more worthy of admiration in princes as it 
is very uncommon among them ; I mean temperance. It . 
is most amiable, but very difficult, in an age and a rank of life 
to which every thing seems to be lawful, and wherein plea- 
sure, armed with all her arts and attractions, is continually 
lying in ambush for a young prince and anticipating his de- 
sires, to make a ion^ resistance against the violence and in- 
sinuation of her sott assaults. Nicocles gloried in having 
never known any woman besides his wife during his reign, 
and was amazed that .dl other contracts of civil society should 
be treated with due regard, whilst that of marriage, the 
most sacred and inviolable of obhgations, was broken through 
ivith impunity ; and that men should not blush to commit 
an infidelity in respect to their wives, of which should their 

a A. M. »«30. AiH. J. C. 374. Diod. 1. vr, p. S6J. b Iwcnt. in Nicoc. p. 64 
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wives be guilty, it would throw them mto the utmost anguish 
and despair. 

What I have said of the justice and temperance of Nico* 
cles, Isocrates puts into that prince's own mouth ; and it is 
not probable that he would have made him speak in such a 
manner, if his conduct had not agreed with such sentiments. 
It is in a ^scourse, supposed to be addressed b^ that king to 
his people, wherein he describes to them the duties of subjects 
to tneir princes : love, respect, obedience, fidelity, and devo- 
tion to their service ; and to engage them more efiectually to 
the discharge of those duties, he does not disdain to give theni 
an account of his own conduct and sentiments. 

• In another discourse, which precedes this, Isocrates ex- 
plains to Nicocles all the duties of the sovereignty, and 
makes excellent reflections upon that subject, of which I 
can repeat here only a very small part. He begins by tell- 
ing him that the virtue of private persons is much better 
supported than his own, by the mediocrity of their condi- 
tion, by the emplcy ment and cares inseparable from ft, by the 
misfortunes to which they are frequently exposed, by thdr 
distance from pleasures and luxury, and, particularly, by 
the liberty which their friends and relations have of giving 
them advice ; whereas the generality of princes have none 
of these advantages. He adds, that a king, who would make 
himself capable of governing well, ought to avoid an idle and 
inactive lite, should set apart a fixed time for business and 
the public affairs, should form his council of the most able 
and experienced persons in his kingdom, should endeavour 
to make himself as much superior to others by his merit and 
wisdom as he is by his dignity, and especially to acquire the 
love of his subjects, and for that purpose love them sincere- 
ly, and look upon himself as their common father. **• Per- 
*• sist," said he, '* in the religion you have received from your 
*' forefathers, but be assured that the most grateful adora- 
*• tion and sacrifice that you can offer to the Divinity is that 
** of the heart, in rendering yourself good and just. Show, 
** upon all occasions, so high a regard for truth, that a single 
*• word from you may be more confided in than the oath of 
" others. Be a warrior, by your ability in military afi&irs, 
'* and b^ such a warlike provisicm as may intimiaate your 
** enemies ; but let your inclinations be pacific, and be rigidly 
** exact in never pretending to or undertaking any thing un- 
** justly. The only certain proof that yoa have reigned well 
" will be the power of bearing this testimony to yourself^ that 
*• your people are become both more happy aiid more wise 
'* under your government." 

What seems to roe most remarkable in this discourse is» 

~ ^•"'^ 9 iNcnt. Id Nieoo. 
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that the advice which Isocrates gives the king is neither at- 
tended with praises nor with those studied reservations ami 
artificial turns, without which fearful and modest truth dares 
not venture to approach the throne. This is most worthy 
of applause, and is still more to the credit of the prince than 
the writen Nicocles, face from being offended at these coun- 
sels, received them with joy ; and, to express his gratitude 
to Isocrates, made him a present of 20 talents, that is to say 
20,000 crowns «. 

Sect. IX. 

jtrtaxerxcM Mnemon undertakes the reduction qf Egyftt. 

^ Artaxerxes, after havbg given his people an interval of 
relaxation for several years, had formed the design df reduc- 
ing Egypt, which had shaken off the Persian yoke long be- 
fore, and made great preparations for war for that purpose. 
Achoris, who then reigned in Egypt, and had given Evago- 
ras powerful aid against the Persians, foreseeing the storm» 
raised abundance of troops of his own subjects, and took into 
his pay a great body of Greeks and other auxiliary soldiers, 
of whom Chabrias, the Athenian, had the command '. He 
had accepted that office of himself, and without the authority 
of the republic. 

Phamabasus, having been charged with this war sent to 
Athens to complain t&t Chabrias had engaged himself to 
serve against his master, and threatened the rqsubhc with . 
the king's resentment if he was not imm^iatdy recalled. 
He demanded, at the same time, Iphicrates, another Athe- 
nian, who was looked upon as one tn the most excellent cap- 
tains of his time, to give him the command of the body of 
Greek troops in the service of his master. The Athenians, 
who had a great interest in the continuance ^ the king's 
friendship, recalled Chabrias, and ordered lum, upon pain 
of death, to repair to Athens by a certain day. Iphicrates 
was sent to the Persian army. 

The preparations of the Persians went on so slowly that 
two whole vears elapsed before they entered upon action. 
^ Achoris, king of Egypt, died in that time, and was suc- 
ceeded by Psammuthis, who rdgned but a year. Nepheritus 
was the next, and four months after Nectanebis, who reigned 
JO or 12 years. 

« Artaxerxes, to draw more troops out of Greece, sent 
ambassadors thither, to declare to toe several states, that 
the lung's intent was they should all live in peace with each 

a A, M. 3617. Ant- J. C. 377. Flut in \it. Twe. p. 8S8. 

6 Bind. I XT. p. 388 Mid 347. 

rA.M. 3810. Ant.J.C«S74» Cor. Kep. in. Club, ct in Iphie. 
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other, conlbrmably to the treaty of Antalcidas, that all gar- 
, risons should be withdrawn, and all the cities suffered to en- 
joy their liberty under their respective laws. All Greece 
received this declaration with pleasure, except the Thebans, 
who refused to conform to it. 

« At length, every thing being in readiness for the invasion 
of Egypt, a camp was formed at Aco, since called Ptole- 
m^s, in Palestine, the place appointed for the general ren- 
dezvous. In a review there, the army was found to consist 
of 200,000 Persians, under the command of Phamabasis, 
and 20,000 Greeks, under Iphicrates. The naval forces 
were in proportion to those ol the land ; thdr fleet consist- 
ing of 300 galleys, besides 200 vessels of 30 oars, and a j)ro- 
digious number of barks to transport the necessary provisions 
for the fleet and army. 

The army and fleet began to move at the same time ; and^ 
that they might act in concert, they separated from each 
other as little as possible. The war was .to open with the 
siege of Pelusium ; but so much time had been given the 
Egyptians, that Nectanebis had rendered the approach io it 
impracticable, both by sea and land. The fleet, therefore, 
instead of making a descent, as had been projected, sailed 
forwards, and entered the mouth of the Nile, called Mende- 
SBum. The Nile at that time emptied itself into the sea by 
seven different channels, of which only two * remain at ths 
day ; and at each of those mouths there was a fort with 
a strong garrison to defend the entrance. The Mende- 
sium not bemg so well fortified as that of Pelusium, where 
the enem)r was expected to land, the descent was made with 
no great difficulty. The fort was carried sword in hand, aood 
po quarter given to those who were found in it. 

After this signal action, Iphicrates thought it advisable to 
re-embark upon the Nile without loss of time, and to attack 
Memphis, the capital of Egypt If that opinion had been 
followed before the Egyptians had had time to recover the 
panic, into which so formidable an invasion and the blow al- 
ready received had thrown them, they would have found the 
capital without any defence ; it would inevitably have fallen 
into their hands, and all Egypt been reconquered. But, the 
main body of the army not being arrived, Phamabasus be- 
lieved it necessary to wait its coming up, and would under- 
take nothing tiU he had re-assembled all his troops, undef 
pretext that they would then be invincible, and that there 
would be no obstacle capable of withstanding them. 
- Iphicrates, who knew that, m affairs of war espedally, 
there are certain favourable and decisive moments, which it 
is absolutely proper to seize, judged quite differently, and, in 
despair to see an opportunity suffered to escape that might 

a Diod. 1. XV. p. 358, 359« tDamletta woA Roietta. 
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oeyvr bef«tikved»he€Uiieitl9rdcia«iidbdpermiMiQBto^ 
at least with the 20,000 men under his oommand. Pbanu- 
baaus rdiued tocompfy with that demand, out of abject jea- 
lous^ ; apprehending, thait» if tlie enterprise succeeded, the 
whcde ffiiy of the war would redound to Iphicrates. TUs 
ddaj gave the Egyptians time to look about them. They 
drew M their troops together into a body, put a good gam- 
son into Memphis, and with the restcf their army kept the 
idd, and harrassed the Persians in such a manner, that they 
prevented their advancing fiirther into the coontry. After 
which came on the inundation of the Nik, whidi laying all 
Egypt under water, the Persians were ab^;ed to return into 
Phoenicia, afk^r havii^ lost inefiectually a considerable part 
of thdr troops* 

Thus tins ea^ieditico, which had cost immense sums, and 
fiv wluch the preparations alone had given so much diftc^* 
^ £ar upwards of two years, cd^k^ miscarried, and pro- 
duced no other eflfeot ihm anirreconcueable enmity between 
the two generals who had the command of it. Phflintfbaius, 
toeaocuse himsd^ accused Iphicrates of having pre^nen^ its 
success; and Iphicrates^ with much more reason, laid i^ the 
fuaUt uponPhamabastts. But, wefl assured that that noble- 
man would be believed at his court in p wferenne to him, and 
rememberii^ what had happened to Conon, toavtoid the fiite^ 
of that illustrious Atbenia^ he chose ta letoe secretly to 
Athensin a small vessel which he hired. Phamabasns caus- 
ed him to be accused thereof having vendef«d the ea^edi- 
tion agtfnst %ypt abortive. Thepeople of Athens made 
answer^ ^t ifhecouldbe convicted of that crime, heshould 
bepunished as he deserved. But his innocence was too well 
iLnown at Athens to give him any disquiet upon that account. 
It does not aj^^ear that he was ever called m^iiiestion about 
it ; and some time after, the Athenians decfiwd himsc^ 
admhal of then: fleet 

o Mostof th^prqjects of the Persian couit generally mis- 
carried by their uowness in putting them in eicecution. 
Thehr |;eiieral's hands were tied up, and nothing was left to 
their dnoretaon. They had a plan mariced out far tlnem in 
their instructions, from which tney did net dare to depart, if 
any accident happened that had not been fareseen and pro- 
vioed £ar, Chey must wait far new orders from court, and, be- 
fare they arrived, the opportunity was entirdv lost, l^bi- 
crates, having observed tW Phamabasus took nisresohitioas 
with all the presence of mind and penetration that could be 
desiredin an acoompUshed general ^, ^sfced him one <hiy, how 
it h£94)ened that he was so quick in his views and so slow in 
his actions > *« Jt ia^** replied Pharoabasus, «* because my 
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«* viewsdqMod onl^ upaamfitid, but thdr execotai upon 
** my master.** 

Sect.X, 

The lacedemomana 9end AgeaUdua to the aid of Tachoa. 
Hia dedth. 

' • After the battle of Mantmea, both parties equaUy wcsay 
«f the war, had entered mto a general peace, with fdl the 
other states of Greece, upon the king of Persia's plan, by 
which the enjoyment of its laws and liberties was secured to 
each city, ana Uie Messenians included in it, notwithstand&ig 
all the opposition and intrigues of the Lacedsmonians to 
prevent it. Then* rage, upon this occasion, separated -th^m 
from the other Greeks. They were the only people who 
lesolyed to continue the war, from the hope oi recovmng 
the whole country <tf Messenia in a shoit time. That reso- 
lution, of which Agesilaus was the author, occaaoned him 
to be iustly regarded as a violent and obstinate man, ins&tia- 
tile ot g^orjr and command, who was not afraid of invcdtrins^ 
the republic again in inevitable misfortunes, item, the nece^^ 
Bity to whidi the want of money exposed them of berrow- 
ine great sums, and of levying heavy imposts^ instead- of 
taking the &vourable opporttinitjr of concluding a peace, and 
of putting an end to all their evils. 

• *Whi£it matters were thus passing in Greece, Tactios^ 
who had ascended the throne <tf Eg^t, drew, together^ 
many troops as he could, to defisnd himsdf against thelabf^ 
of Persia, who metfits^ed a new itavasion of Egypt, notwith- 
stan^g the ill socceas of his past endeavours to reduce 
^lat kingdom. 

For this purpose. Tachos sent into Greece, and cbtaSned 
a body of troops /from the Lacedxmonians, with AgesOlaus 
to coi^and them, whoui he promised to make* generalisa- 
mb of his army. The LaceoaemOnians were exasf^rated 
Against Artaxerxes, from his having forced them to inchide 
the Messenians in the late peace, at^ were rejoiced to have 
this opportunity of expressing their resentment. Chabrias, 
•the Athenian, went also into the service of Tachos, but d[ 
. his own head, and withcnt the repuUic's participatktt.- 

* This commission did A^ilaus no honour. It was thcugfat 
below the dignity of a kmjg of Sparta and a great capt&in, 
iwho had made ms name glorious throughout tiie world, and 
was then more than SO.years old, to receive the pay of an 
Egyptian, and to servea ilaibarian, who had revolted agajfast 
his master. 

« Phi:, in AKenl. p. OiO-6t8. Diod. I. xv. p. 397-401. 
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< As AMU as he landed in Efig^t, the king's prhici^ gp^- 
Tals and the great officers en his house came to ms smp to 
receive and make their court to him. The rest of the Egyp- 
tians were as solicitous to see hhn, from the great expecta- 
ticn which the name ftnd renown of Agealaus had excited 
in them, and came in multitudes to the shore ksr that pur- 
pose. But when, instead of a great and magnificent praice, 
aiccarding to the idea which his exploits had led them to en-^ 
tertain ot him, they saw nothing splendid or m^estic cither 
In his person (»* equipage, ana saw only an old man of a 
xneaa. aspect and smsul body, without any striking appear- 
ance, and dressed in a sorry robe of a verjr coarse stuff, tlMy 
.were seized with an immoderate dispositian to laugh, an» 
.ajmlied the fable of the mountain in labour to lum. 
» When he met king Tachos, and had joined his troops with 
those of Bgypt, he was very much surprised at findmg that 
be was not appcunted general of the whole army, fts he ex- 
pected, but (HUy of the foreign troops ; that Chabriaa was 
jnade general.of the sea-forces, and that Tachos retained 
the command in chief to himself: this was not the only mor- 
tification he had to experience. 

Tachos came to a resolution to march into Phflemcia, 
thinking it more advisable to make that country the seat of 
; the war than to awsdt the catmy in Egypt. Agesilaut, who 
knew better, represented to him, in vain, that his affaura 
:were not sufficiently established to admit his removing out 
.of his dominions; that he would do much better to remaon 
Jn Hofgrn^ and. content himself with acting b^r Ins generals in 
th^ enemy's country. Tachos despised this wise counsd* 
and expressed no less <&regard for him on aU other occa- 
sions. Ag^laus was so much incensed at such conduct 
that he jomed the Egyptians, who had taken arms against 
. him during his absence, and had placed NactanebS, his 
^co^n» upon the throne. A^silaus, abandoiung the king 
to^Pke anlhe had been sent, and joming the rebel whoha^ 
detlffoned him, alleged, in justification of himsdf, that ke 
yra& sent to Ihe assistance of the Egyptians ; and that they, 
having taken up arms against Tachos, he was not at liberty 
to^erve against them without new orders from Sfiarta. He 
de^gmtched expresses thither, and the instructions he receiv- 
ed were to act as he should judge most advanta^oos for 
Jbis country. He immediately deckred for Nactanebls. Ta- 
.. chos, obliged to quit Egypt, retired to Sidcn^ from whence 
he vent to the aJiirt of Persia. Artaxerxes not only for- 
gsveinm his foult, but even g^ve him the command of hi& 
troop& against the rebels. 
Agesilaus covered so criminal a conduct with thfe v^i ^ 
« Otedorat MUt bin bis Mm ; Plmard^ his «oaiin. 
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the pttbGc utifi^. But, aaiyn PlnUreh^ tot teft deioiHe 
Uind be removed; the most jast and ohly^ tnie name wlileh 
can be g^ven the action is that of perfidy and trasBCXk Ikh 
true, the Lacedsmoniana makii^ the glorious and the «oad 
tonnst prindpany in the seprvice of tneir country* Kmich. 
they idottzed, jcnew no other' justice than that whidi tended 
to ue augmentation of the crandeur of Sparta, and the ck- 
tending of its dominions. I am surpraed so judtdoua an 
author as Xenof^on should endeavour to palliate a coaAMt 
of this kmd, by sayii^ only, that Age^laus attached himadf 
to that of the two kings, who seemed the best afiected M 
Greece. 

At the same time, a third prince, of the city of MendcB, 
set up for himself to dispute the crown with Nectanebis. 
This new comp^itor had an army of 100,000 men to si^ 
port his pretenucns. Agesilaus gave his advice to attack 
them before th^ were exercised and disapfinedr Had thpt 
OGunsd been followed, it would have been easjr to have de- 
feated a body of people, raised in haste, and without any ex- 
perience m war. But Nectanebia imagined, that AgesOana 
only cave him this advice to betray hmi afterwards, as lie 
had done IHachos.. He therefm gave his enemy time to 
^scipline his troraw, who soon after reduced fcditi to retire 
into a dty fortified with good walls, and of very great ex- 
tent. AgesOaus was obliged to follow him thitto*; wheve 
the Mendeaian prince besi^ed them. Nectaaehis ^mM 
then have attacked tiie enemy before his wot^ which were 
begun in order to surround the dty, were advanoe^iuid 
pressed Agesilaus to that purpose j but he refused toe 
at first, which extremely augmented the sBspicnnto 
ed of him. At length, when hesaw^e work in a 
ent forwardness, and that there remained only as ntoch 
{ground between the two ends of the line arihe troopt ^iitb* 
^ the dty might occupy, drawn up in battle, \a> ti)yi|kcli^ 
nebis, chat it wartime to attack the enemy, that thembm 
lines would prevdk thehr surrounding him, and that the in- 
terval: between ftetn was exactly tte space he wamted for 
ranging his troops in such a manner as they mig^t all act 
together effecti^dy. The attack was executed accordiiig 
to Agesflaus's plan ; the besiegers were beaten, and frona 
thenceforth Agesilaus conducted all the operations of the 
war with so much succor that the prince, their eoaaf^ 
was always overcome, and at last taken prisoner. 

• The following winter, aiter having firmly estabUwl 

Keccanebis, he embarked to return to Laced«mon, and was 

driven bv contrary winds upon the coast oC Africa, infeo« 

t^ace called the port of Mfenclaus, where he M^ckand 
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died, at the aee of 84 years. He had re^ed 41 cf thesn at 
l^arla, and of those 41 he had passed 30 with the reputation 
m the greatest and most powerful of all the Greeks, and had 
been looked upon as the leader and king of almost all Greece, 
tOl the battle of Leuctra. His latter vears (fid not entirely sup- 
port the reputation he had acquired ; and Xenqphon, m his 
eulogium oi this prince, wherein he gives him the prefer- 
ence to all other captains, has been found to exaggerate 1^3 
▼irtues and extenuate his faults too much. 

The body of A^ilaus was carried to Sparta. Those 
-who were about him not having honey, witn which it was 
the Spartan custom to cover the bodies they wished to em- 
balm, made use of wax in its stead. His son, Archidamus». 
succeeded to the throne, which continued in his house down 
to Agis, who was the fifth king of the line of AgesQaus. 

Towards the end of the Egyptian war, the greatest 
part of the provinces, in subjection to Persia, revolted. 

Artaxerxes Mnemon had been the involuntary occasion 
of this defection. That prince, of himself^ was good, equi- 
table, and benevolent. He loved his people, and was belov- 
ed by them. He had abundance of mildness and sweetness' 
of temper in his character ; biit that easness degenerated 
into sloth and luxury, and particularly in the latter years of 
lus life, in which he discovered a dislike for all business and 
application, from whence the good Qualities, which he other • 
- -wise possessed, as well as his beneficent intentions, became 
usel^ and without effect. The sati*aps and governors of 
provinces, abusing his &vour and the intirmities of his great 
age, oppressed the people, treated them with msolence and 
cruelty, loaded them with taxes, and did every thing in their 
power to render the Persian yoke insupportable. 

The discontent became general, and broke out, after long 
suffering, almost at the same time on all sides. Asia Minor, 
Syjji^ Phoenicia, and many other provinces, declared them* 
selfR openly, and took up arms. The principal leaders of 
the conspiracy were Ariobarzanes, satrart of Phrygia, Mau- 
fioJiis, kmg of Caria, Orontes, governor ol Mysia, and Auto- 
phradates, governor of Lydia. Datames, (rf whom mention 
nas been made before, and who commanded in Cappadoda, 
was also engaged m it. By this means, half the revenues 
of the crown were on a sudden diverted into difFei-ent 
channels, and the remainder would not have been sufficient 
for the expenses of a war ag^unst the revolters, had they 
acted in concert. But their union was of no long contiim* 
ance ; and those, who had been the hrst and most zealous 
in shaking off the yoke, were also the foremost in resuming 
it, and in betraying the inteiests of the others, to make their 
peace with the king. 
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The provinoes of Ana Miaor, on withdrawing Irani Adr 
obe&nce» had entered into a ccnfederaqr for tndr motiuil 
defence, and had choeen OroDtes, governor of iKfyaa, fcr 
thefar generaL They had also resolved to add 20,000 foreign 
troops to those of the country, and had charged ihc same 
OroDtes with the care of raking them. But, when he liad 
got the money for that service into his hands^ vnHh the ad£- 
tioQ of a yeai^s pay, he4E^ it for lumsdl and delivered to 
the kuig the persons who had brought it from the revolted 
provinces. 

Reomithras, another of the duefe of Aina Minor, being 
sent into « Bgypt to draw succours from that kingdom, com- 
mitted a treadieiy of a like nature. Having broujght from 
that couptry five hundred talents and fifty Guups of war, he 
assemb^ the principal revolters at Leucas, a city of Aaa 
I^Gnor, under pretence of giving them an account of his ne- 
gotiation, seized them, all, ddivered them to the kingto make 
his peace, and kept the money he had received in Ejypt ^ 
the confederacy. Thus this formidable revdt, which had 
brought the Peraan empire to the very brink of ruin, dis- 
solved of itsdi^ or, to speak more properly, was suqyended 
for some time. 

Sect. XI. 

Troubles at the Court oT Artaxerxet ce n cernki g hia tueees- 
aor. Death of that Prince. 

^ The end of Artaxerxes^s reign abounded with cabals. 
The whole court were divided into factions in favour of one 
or other of his sons, who pretended to the succession. He 
had 150 by his concubines, who were in number 36&, and 
three by his lawful wife Atossa ; Parius, Ariaiq>es, -and 
Ochus. To put a stop to these intrigues, he declared Da- 
rius, the elder, his successor. And, to remove all ci^^ of 
disputing that prince's right after hk death, he permitted 
him to assume n*om thenceforth the title of king and to wear 
the royal ^ tiara. But the young prince was for£aving some- 
thing more real. Besides which, the refosal of Artaxerxes to 
^ve him gdr of his concubines, whom he had demanded, had 
extremely incensed him, and he formed a con^>iracy against 
his fother's life, wherein he engaged 50 of his orothers. 

It was Tiribasus, of whom mention has been made several 
times in tlie preceding volume, who contributed the most to 

a Dlodocm njrthe was •out to TaditM, hot it Uinsve lifcely dwt it «*• tt 
Neetanebii. 
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ius talons » inmatanl a reaciliitiaii» from a like subject of 
dfaoontent aisainst the king ; who, having promised to give 
turn first one of hb daughters fai marriage and then aaolfier* 
broke his word both times, and manied them himself: such 
abomuiable incest was permitted at that time in Persia» the 
rc^gion of the nation not prohibiting it 

Tlie nmnber of the ccospu^tors were already very great, 
and the day fixed for the execution, when an eunudi, well 
informed of the whole plot, ^scovered it to the kine. Upon 
^lat information, Artaxerxes thought it would be highly im- 
prudent to despise so great a danger, 1^ neglecting a strict 
mquiry into it ; but that it would be much more so to g^ve 
credit to it without certain and unquestionable proof. He 
assured himsdf of it with his own eyes. The conspirators 
were suffered to enter the king's apartment and then seized. 
I>arms and all his accomplices were punished as they de- 
served. 

After the Death of Darius, the cd>alB began again. Three 
of Ms brothers were competitors; Ariaspes, Ochus, and 
Arsames. The two former pretended to the tiirone in ririit 
of birth, being the sons.of the queen. The third had &e 
king's fovour, who tenderly loved him, though only the son 
of a concubine. Ochus, prompted by his restless ambition, 
studied perpetually the means to rid himself of both his rivals. 
As he was equally cunning and cruel, he employed his craft 
and artifice i^;ainst Ariaspes and his crud^ against Arsa- 
mes. Knowing the former to be extremely ample and ere- . 
dulous, he made the eunuchs of the palace^ whom he had 
found means to corrupt, threaten him so terribly in the nao^e 
of the king, his father, that, expecting every moment to be 
treated as Darius had been, he poisoned himself to avoid it. 
After this, there remained only Arsames to give him um- 
brage, because his &ther, and aU the worid, considered that 
prin^^ as most worthy of the throne, from his ability and 
other excellent qualities. Him he caused to be assassinated 
by Harpates, son of Tiribasus. 

This loss, which followed close upon the odier, and the 
exceeding wickedness with which both were attended, g^ve 
the old king a grief that proved mortal: nor is it surprising, 
that at Ius age he should not have strength enough to sup< 

Sort so great an affliction, alt overpowered nim, and 
rought him to the grave> aiter a reign of 43 years, which 
might have been called happy, if it had not been interrupted 
by many revolts. That ot nis succescor will be no less dis- 
• turbed with them. 

«A.M.9049. Ant. J. a ML 
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Sect. XII. 

Catuei qf thejreguent truurrections and revolts in the Pet-- 
9vm empire, 

I have taken car^ in relating the seditions that happened 
in the Persian empire, to observe from time to time the 
abuses which occasioned them. But, as these revolts were 
xQ<Nre frequent than ever in the latter years, and will be more 
so, espeaally in the succeeding rei^, I thought it would be 
pn^er to unite here, under one point of view, the difierent 
causes of these insurrections, which foretel the approach- 
ing decUne dP the Persian empire. 

1. After the rdgn of Artaxerxes Longimanus, the kings 
of Persia abandoned themselves more and more to the 
charms of voluptuousness and luxury, and the delights of an 
indolent and inactive life. Shut up generally in then- palaces 
. amongst women* and a crowd dt flatterers, they contoited 
themselves with enjoying, in soft effeminate ease and idle- 
ness, the pleasure of universal command, and made thdr 
grandeur consist in the splendid glare of riches, and an ex- 
pensive magnificence. 

II. They were besides princes of no great talents for the 
conduct ot affairs, of small capacity in the art of governing, 
and void of taste for glory. Not having a sufficient extent 
of mind to animate all the parts of so vast an empire, nor 
sufficient strength to support the waght of it, they trans- 
ferred to thdr officers the cares of public business, the fa- 
tigues of commanding armies, and the dangers which attend 
the execution of great enterprises; confining their ambitioQ 
to bearing alone the lofty title of the Great King, and the 
King of Kings. 

in. The great officers of the crown, the govfemment of 
liie provinces, the command of armies, were gaieraily be- 
stowed upon people without dther service or merit. It 
■was the influence of the ^vourites, the secret intrigues of 
the court, tlie solicitations of the women of the palace, which 
determined the chdce of the persons who were to fill the 
most important posts of the empire ; and appropriated the 
rewards due to the officers who had done the state real ser- 
vice to their own creatures. 

IV. These courtiers, frequently, through a base and mean 
jealousy of the merit that gave them umbrage, and re- 
proached their small abilities, removed their rivals from 
public empl^ments, and rendered their talents useless to 
the state; « Sometimes they would even cause their fiuclity 
to be su^ected by false infermati<uis, Innng them to tnai as 
a FhnoHdjasui, nribvus, Dftttnici, U%* 
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^rimiiiBk a^iaiiiBt fhe state, and force the king's most fiuth* 
ikd aervaats, in order to ddEend thcmadves against their ca- 
tujnniators, to seek their safety ki revoking, and in turning 
those arms agaunst their prince, which they had so often 
made trinmph for his f^oiy , and the service of the empire. 
' V. Hie rnhnsters, to hold the generals in dependence, re- 
strained them under such limited orders, as obliged them to 
* ' '* > the opportunities of cooqueriog, and prevented them, 
kfaig lor new orders, from pushing tnoi^ advantages. 
, ' also cAen made them responsible for their bad success, 
sifter havk)g let them want eveiy thing necessary to conduce 
to it 

VI. The kines of Persia had extremely de^erated from 
tte frugality of C3rriis, and the ancient Persians, who con- 
tented weinidves with cresses and salads for their food, and 
wttfcer for their dnnk. The whole nob^ty had been infected 
^n^th the contagion of this example^ fi^retaining the sing^ 
meal of theur ancestors, they made it last during tbe greatest 
past c£ the day, and proloneued it fer into the night, by 
drinking to excess; and, &r mm being ashamed of drunk- 
«ii»eaSi they made it their glory, as wehaveseen in the young- 
er Cyrus. 

VII. The extreme remoteness of the provinces, which 
ftacteaded from the Caspian and Euxine to the Red Sea and 
;^th]opia, and from ue rivers Ganges and Indus to the 
.i^gian S^ was a great obstacle to the fidelity and afik;j;ioh 
of Ifae people, who never had the satisfection to enjoy the 
presence of their masters; who knew them only b^ the 
We^ht of their taxations, and by the pride and avarice of 
their satraps, or govemors; and who, in transporting them- 
selves to the court, to make tfadr demands and complaints 
there, could not h(^ to find access to princes, who be- 
Uevcdil contributed to the majesty of theur persons to make 
tiismsdves hiaccessible and invs^le. 

yilL The multitude of the provinces in subjection to Per- 
4na did not compose a uniform empire, nor the regular body 
ui ft state^ whose members were united by the common ties 
of inierests, manners, language, and itiigion, and animated 
with the same spirit of government, under the guidance <^ 
Mie same laws, it was rather a confused, disjointed, tumul- 
tuous, and even forced, assemblage of different nations, for- 
mei^ free and kidepetxient, of whom some, who were torn 
§Km their native countries, and the sepulchres of their fore- 
ftthers, saw themselves with grief transported into unknown 
vsgioos, or amongst enemies, where they persevered in re^ 
ta&ng their own laws and customs, and a form of govern^ 
ment peoiUar to themselves. These different nations, who 
noit oely lived without any common tie or relation amongst 
them, out with a diversity of manners and irorsh^ and 
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«ften with ttitipithy of characters and mdinaiioos, deared 
nothing so ard^tly as their liberty and re-establishmexit m 
their own countries. All these people thereSore were un- 
concerned for the preservation at an empire, which was the 
aole obstacle to tndr so warm and just deialres, and could 
not feel any affection for a government that treated them 
nlways as stran^rs and subjected nations, a:id never gave 
them any share m its autbont}^ or privileges. 

IX. Ine extent of the empire, and its remoteness from 
the court, made it necessary to give the viceroys of the frontier 
provinces a very great authority in every branch of govenh 
ment ; to raise and pay armies ; to impose tributes ; to ad- 
judge the quarrels of cities, provinces, and vassal kio^ ; and 
to make treaties with the neighbounng states. A power so 
extensive and almost indepenMient, in which theyi^tinued 
many years without being changed, and without o^eagues 
or council to deliberate upon the a&irs of their provinces, 
accustomed them to the pleasure of commanding absolutdy* 
and of rdgnine. In consequence of which, it was with great 
repugnance they submitted to be removed from thdr go- 
vernments, and often endeavoured to support themselves 
in them by force of arms. 

X. The governors of provinces, the generals of armies^ 
and all the other officers and ministers, ^oried in imitadng, 
in their equipages, tables, furniture, and dress, the pomp and 
splendour oi the court in which they had been educated. To 
.support so destructive a pride, and to supply expenses so 
much above the fortunes of private persons, they were re- 
duced to cypress the subjects under their junsdictioa with 
exhorbitant taxes, flagrant extortions, and the shameful traf- 
fic of a public venality, that set those o£&ces to sale for mo- 
ney which ought to nave been granted only to merit All 
tiiat vanity lavished, or luxury exhausted, was made gpod 
by mean arts, and the violent rapaciousness of an insatiable 
avarice. 

These gross irregularities, and abundance of others, which 
remained without remedy, and which were daily augmented 
by impunity, tired the people's patience, and occaaoned a 
general discontent amongst them, the usual forerunner of 
the ruin of states. Thdr just complaints, long time despised, 
were followed by an open rebelhon of several nations, who 
end^voured to do themselves that justice by force, wl^ch 
was refosed to thdr remonstrances. In such a conduct, thQf 
iailed in the submi^ion and fidelity which subjects owe. to 
thdr sovereigns ; but paganism did not carry its li^Ms so 
far, and was not capable of so subliine a perfection, which 
was reserved for a religion, that teaches, that no pretext 
no iijustice, no vexation, can ever authorize the rebd3ion<]f 
a pe^e ag^st their prince. 
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Ochu8 ascends the throne of Persia. His cruelties. Revdt 
of severed nations. ' 

THE more the memory of Artaxerxes Mnemoti wa^, 
honoured and revered throughout the whole empire, 
the more Ochus believed he had reason to fear for himself; 
convinced that, in succeeding to him, he should not find the 
i^ame favourable dispositions in the people and nobility, bv 
'Whom he had made nimself abhorred by the murder of hi» 
two brothers. « To prevent that aversion fixjm occasioning 
Ills exclusion, he prevailed upon the eunucfaA, and other» 
^about the king's person, to conceal his death from the pub* 
He He began by taking upon himself the administration of 
'af&irs, giving orders and sealing decrees in the name of Ar- 
taxerxes, as if he had been still alive ; and by one of those 
idecrees, he caused himself to be prcx^laimed kiio^, throughout 
xiie whole empire, still by the order of Artaxerxe^. After 
liavins; governed in this manner almost ten months, believii^ 
liimsdf sufficiently established, he at length declared the- 
death of his father, and ascended the throne, taking upon 
Hmself the name of Artaxerxes *. Authors hoWever most 
frequently ^ve him that of Ochus, by which name i dhall ger 
'^et^ly call him in the sequel of this history. 

Ochhs was the most cruel and wicked of all ^e prince 
isf his race, as his actions soon evinced. In a very-short* 
tiiibe the palace and the whole empire were filled with hvs 
■' nimrders. « To remove from the revolted provinces all meao^ 
tjf^setting some other of the royal Dsimily upon the ihrone» 
and to. ra himself at once of 4dl trouble that the princes and 
pracesses of the blood might occasion him, he i>ut them all. 
td death, without regard to sex, age, or proximity of blood. 
He.oausbd his own sister Ocha, whoa^ daughter he had 
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married, to be buried afire ; 'and having shutup ooe of Ms 
uncles, with a hundred of his grandsons, in a ooaitof the 
palace, he onlered them all to be shot to death with arrows, 
only because those princes were much esteemed by the Per- 
sians for their probity and valour. That unde is probably 
the &ther of Si^gambi^ the mother of Darius Codoman- 
nus : * for Qumtus Curtius tells u&, that Ochus had caused 
fourscore of her brothers with their fother to be massacred 
in one dav. He treated with the same barbarity, throog^t 
the whole empire, all those who eave him any umbrage, 
sparing none of the nobOity, whom he suspected of the tost 
discontent whatsoever. 

^ The crudties exercised by Ochus (£d not ddiver him 
(rom inquietude. Artabasus, governor of one t£ the Asiatic 
provinces, engaged Ch^:es, tne Athenian, who commanded 
a fleet and a body of troqps in those parts, to assist him,^and 
with his aid delated an army of 70,000 men sent by the king 
to reduce him. Artabasus m reward of so great a service, 
made Chares a present of money to defray ^e whde exr 
peoses of his armament. The lui^ of Persia lesealed ex* 
ceedins^ ^^ conduct of the Atiienians towards him. They 
were at that tune erapk^ed in tlie war of the alUes. llie 
kings menace to join tneir enemies wkh a numeran army 
obliged them to recal Chares. 

' Artabasus, being abandoned bf them, had reconrfie to 
the Tbebans, of whom he obtained 5000 men that he took 
into his pay, with Pammenes to command them. This re- 
inforc^nent put him into a condition to acquire two agnal 
lactones over the king's troops. Those two actkns did the 
Thebantroqw and their commander great hoQonr. Tfaches 
must have been extremely incensed a^^unst the king of Per* 
sia, to send so powerfol a succour to £us enemies, at a tine 
when that rcfmhlic was eojSiaged in a war with the Phocaeans. 
ft was perhaps an effect ofthdr polky, to render tiiemaelves 
more formidsuile, and to enhance the fwifie of their alliiwoe. 
• It b certain, that, soon afto:, they made their peace with 
the king, who paid them 300 talents, thai is to say, 300,000 
crowns. Artabasus, destitute of all sunport, was overcome 
at last, and obliged to take refoge with Philip ia Macedon. 

Ochus bdng delivered at length from so dangerans an 
enemy, tumecfall lus thougjhts towuds Egypt, that had re* 
volted long before. About the same time, several consider- 
able events happened in Greece^ which have litkk or no i*i^ 
htion with the aiBEiurs of Persia. I shall maert them hor^ 
after whkh I shall reljam to the rd^Aof Ocfaus^ not torn* 
tem^t the aeries of Us histoiy. 
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Sect. II— War qf the Allk9 against the Atherdana. 

« Some few years after the revolt of Asia Minor, of which 
I have been speaking, in the third year of the 105th Olym- 
piad, Chio, Cos, Rhodes, and Byzantium, took up arms 
against Athens, upon which till then they had been aepend- 
ent. To reduce them, the Athenians employed both great 
forces andgreat captains, Chabrias, Iphicrates, and Timo- 
theus. * They were the last of the Athenian generals, who 
did honour to their country ; no one after them distinguished 
himself by his merit or reputation. 

^ Chabrias had already acquired a great name ; when^ 
havmg been sent against the Spartans to the aid of the The- 
bans, and sednjg himself aband«ied in the battle by the 
allies, who had taken flight, he sustained alone the charge ' 
of the enemy ; his soldiers, by his order, having closed their 
files, with one knee upon the ground, covered with their 
bucklers, and presenting their pikes in front, in such a man^ 
ner that they could not be broken, and Agesilaus, though, 
victorious, was oblip;ed to retire. The Athenians erected a 
statue to Chabrias m the attitude in which he had fought. 

Iphicrates was of a very mean extraction, his fether 
having been a shoemaker. But, in a ft^ee city like Athens^ 
merit was the sole nobility. This person may be truly saij 
to have been the son Of his actions. Having signalized ium'^ 
self in a naval combat, wherein he was only a private sd^ 
dier, he was soon after employed with distinction, and ho- 
noured with a command, lii a prosecution carried on against 
him bef(M% the judges, his accuser, who was one of the de-- 
sceridants of Harmodius, and plumed himself extremely 
upon his ancestor's name, having reproached him with the 
baseness of his birth : " Yes,*' replied he, " the nobility of 
" my family begins in me : that of yours ends in you.** He; 
married the Daughter of Cotys, kmg of Thrace. 

* He isc ranked with the greatest men of Greece, espe^ • 
daily in what regards the knowledge of war and militaiy 
discipline. He made several useful alterations in the flku- 
dier^ armour. Bdbre his time the bucklers were very long 
and heavy, and, for that reason, were too great a burden, 
and extremely cumbersome. He had them made shorter 
and lighter, so that, without exposing the body, they added 

a A.M. 3M0W Ant J, C. .159. ^^. . ^^ .. . 

h JXaat extrema fult setu impentoram Athenieunam, Iphieniti*, ChabnSt 
l^iaocktit neqoe pott illomm ohimm qnitqwun du ia ilbi utIk firit dtsnas 
mc mu iki Cor Nep. in Timet, e. it. c Cor. Nep. iir Cisk c. i. 

(f Diod. L XT. p. 380. Cor Nep. In Ip/hle. e. 1. 

e Iphienue* Athenientts, bon tftm magnitadine remm genaruin quam diiei* 
V^Km milkwi noUlitatas eft Fait eidm oiKidux, ut non soluin aetrntw «oa cuin 
primat eomparftretorj «d US de nmjoribtu na«n quiden ftiiqAtt BltepaiWft* • 
tojr. Cor. Nop. 
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to its force and agility. On the contrary, he lengthened the 
pikes and swords, to make them capable tS. reaching the 
enemy at a greater distance. He also changed the cuirasses, 
and, instead of iron and brass, of which they were made be> 
fore, he caused them to be made of linen. It is not easy to 
concdve how such ari^iour could defend the soldiers, or be 
any security against wounds. But the linen, being soaked in 
vinegar mingled with salt, was prepared in such a manner, 
that it grew hard, and became unpenetrable to the sword as 
well as fire. The use of it was common amongst several 
nations. 

No troops were ever better exercised or disciplined than 
those of Iphicrates. He kept them always in acdon, and in 
times of peace and tranquillity made them perform all the 
necessary evolutions, either for attacking the enemy or de- 
fending themselves ; for laying ambuscades or avoiding them ; 
for keeping their ranks even in the pursuit of the enemy, 
without abandoning themselves to an ardour wluch often be- 
comes pernicious, or to rally with success, after having be- 
gun to break and give way. So that,, when the battle was 
to be given, on the first si^al, all was in motion with admir- 
able promptitude and order. The officers and soldiers drew 
themselves up, cS their own accord, in order of battle, and 
even in the heat of action performed their parts as the most 
able general would have du^ected them. A merit very rare, 
as I have been informed, but very estimable ;, as it contri- 
butes more than can be imagined to the gaining of a battle,, 
and implies a very uncommon superiority of genhis in the 
general. 

TiHOTHEUS was the son of Conon, so much celd>rated 
for his ^reat actions, and the important services he had ren- 
dered his country. « He did not dejg^enerate froio his Other's 
reputation, either with regard to his merit in the field or his 
abili^ in the government of the state ; but he added to those. 
exceUences the glory which results fh)m the talents of the 
mind, having distinguished himself particularly by Uie gift dL 
eloquence, and a taste for the sdences. 

* No captain at first ever experienced less than himself the 
inconstancy of the fortune of war. He had only to under- 
take an enterprise to accomplish it Success perpetually 
attended his viewi^ and de^res. Such uncommon prosperity 
did not fail to excite je^ousy. • Those who envied him, as I 
have ahready observed, caused him to be painted asi€»ep» 

a Hie a patse aceeptam ffloriam mukit anzit virtotibui. Fuit enim diaertns 
impiger. laboriorat, rei miUtarM peritut, neque miniu eiyiURis regoMls. Cor. 
Ven. c i. 

Timotheus Cononig filius, cum belli laude non ioftriar fuisiet qmun pater, adi 
earn laiHlcm doctriase et iaseoii slortem tn^ccit Cic L L de Ofltt. b» ii6. 

^ Fiut. SylL p. 454. 
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with Feitane by his mde, taking dtaes for him in nets. Ti- 
modieas retorted coolly, ** if I takeplaces in my sleep, what 
^1 1 do when I am awake ?" He took the thing after- 
vanls more seriously, and, angry with those who pretended 
to lessen the glory d his actions, declared in p>ubhc, that he 
did not owe his success to Fortune, but to himself. That 
godde», says Plutarch, offended at his pride and arrogance, 
abandoned him afterwards entirely; and he was neyer suc- 
cessful afterwards. Such were the chie& employed in the 
war of the allies. 

•The war and the campaign opened with the siege of 
Cfaia Chares commanded the land, and Chabrias the sea- 
forces. All the allies exerted themsdyes in sending aid to 
that island. Chabrias, having forced the mouth of the har- 
bour, entered it, notwithstandmg all the endeavours of the 
enemy. The other gallies were afraid to foQow, and aban- 
doned him. He was immediately surrounded on all sides, and 
bis yessel exceedingly damagea by the assaults of the enemy. 
He might have saved himself by swimming to the Atheman 
fleet, as his soldiers did ; but, from a mistaken principle «€ 
glory, he thought it inconsistent with the duty ot a general 
to abandon his vessel in such a manner, and preferred a 
death, glorious m his qpinion, to a shameful flight 

This first attempt having miscarried, both sades applied 
themselves vigorously to making new preparations, xhe 
Athenians fitted out a fleet of 60 gallies and appointed Chares 
to command it, and armed 60 more under Iphicrates and 
Timotheus. The fket of the allies consisted of 100 saiL 
After having ravaged several islands belonging to the Athe- 
uans, where theymade a great booty, they undertook the 
siege of Samoa. The Athenians, on thdr side, having united 
all their forces, besieged Byzantium. The allies made all 
possible haste to its relief. The two fleets, being in view of 
each other, were preparing to fight, when suddenly a vio-. 
lent storm arose, notwithstanding wWch, Chares resolved to 
advance against the enemy. The two other captains, who 
had more prudence and experience than he, thought it im- 
proper to hazard a battle in such a conjuncture. Chares, en- 
raged at thdr not following his advice, called the soldiers to 
witness that it was not his fault they did not defoat the ene- 
my. He was naturally vain, ostentatious, and sdf-omceited ; 
one who exaggerated his own services, depreciated those of 
others, and anogated to himself the whole glory of success. 
He wrote to Athens against his two colleagues, and accused 
them of cowardice ai5 treason. Upon his complaint, the 
people, ^capricious; warm, su^icious, and naturally jealous 

a Oiod. Lxri. p. 418. Cor. Nep. in Cliab.e. iv. . ,^ . „^^^^ r 

6 Popalos aeer, tuspVcax, mobUMf AdrecMdut. invidiu etiam potcatW 
■Mtt revoMt Cor. If ep. 
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of such as were distkiguisbed by their eactraordmaiy merit 
or authority, recalled those two genenQg, and brought them 
to a trial. 

The fection of Chares, which was very powerful at 
Athens, having declared against Timotheus, he was senr 
fenced to pay a fine of 100 talents' ; a worthy reward for 
the noble disinterestedness he had shown upon another oc- 
casion, in bringing home to his country 1200 talents*, arising 
hom the booty taken from the enemy, without reserving any 
part for himself! he could bear no longer the si§^t of an 
un^teftil city ; aiid, bein^ too poor to pay so great a fine, 
retired to Chalcis. Ajfier his death, the people, touched 
with repentance, mitigated the fine to 10 talents, which 
they mifde his son Conon pay, to rebuild a certain part of 
of the wall. Thus, by an event sufficiently odd, those v^y 
walls, which his grandfather had rebuilt with the ^xiils of 
the enemy, the grandson, to the shame of Athens, repaired 
in part at his own expense. 

« Iphicrates was ako obligped to answer for himself before 
the judges. It was ufMsn this occasion that Aristophon, an- 
other Athenian captain, accused him of having betrayed and 
flold the ileet under his command* Iphicrat^ with the con- • 
fidence which an established rqmtation inspires, asked him, 
*' Would you have committed a treason of this nature ?*' 
** No," replied Aristophon, ** I am a man of too much ho- 
** nour for such an action!" ♦*How !'* rqilied Iphicrates, 
** oould Iphicrates do what Aristophcm would not do ^* 

^He did not alone employ the force of arguments in hk 
defence, he called in also the assistance of arms. Instructed 
by his coUeag[ue's ill success, he saw plainly thatit was.mord 
necessary to intimidate than convince his judges. He posted 
round the place where they assembled a number of young 
persons, armed with poignards, which they took care tQ 
show from time to time. They could not resist so. forcibte 
and triumphant a kind of eloquence, and dismissed him with 
an acquittal. When he was afterwards reproached with so 
"Violent a proceeding ; **I shouM have been a fool indeed,'^ 
**^ said he, ''if, havmg made war successfully for the Athe* 
** nians, 1 had neglected ddng so for mysell 

Chares by the recal of his two coUeagues, wasleftsole ge- 
neral of the whole army, and was in a condition of veiy 
much advancing the Athenian affairs in the Hdlespont, if 
he had known bow to i^ist the magnificent dfers of Aita- 
basus. That vicero^^, who had revolted in Asia Minor agfunst 
the lung of Persia liis master, besieged by an army of rO^OOO 
men, and just upon the point of bmg ruined from the ine* 
quality of his forces, corrt^ted Chares. That gener^ who 

a A bandml thounml crovrtii b Twelve bandvrd tboniiMi4 Ci»«St« 
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bad no thoughts but of enriching himself, marched directly 
to the assistance of Artabasus, c«ectually relieved Wm, and, 
received a reward suitable to the service. The action or 
Chares was treated as a capital crime. He had not only- 
abandoned the service of the republic for a foreign war, but 
had moreover ofiended the king of Persia, who threatened 
by his ambassadors to equip 300 sail of ships in favour of the 
i^anders who were united m a confederacy against Athens. 
The credit of Chares saved him ag£un upon this, as it had 
done several times before on similar occasions. The Athe- 
nians, intimidated by the king's menaces, apphed themselves 
seriously to prevent their effects by a general peace. 

Prior to these menaces, Isocrates had earnestly recom- 
mended this measure to them in a fine discourse <', whch is 
still extant, wherein he ^ves them excellent advice. He 
reproaches them with great liberty, as does Demosthenes in 
almost all his orations, for abandoning themselves blindly to 
the in^uations of the orators who flattered their passions, 
whilst they treated those with contempt who gave them the 
roost salutary counsels. He applies himself particularly to 
correct m them their violent pasaon for the augmentation of 
their power and dominion over the people of Greece, which 
had been the source of all their misfortunes. He recals.to 
thdr remembrance those happy days, so glorious for Athens, 
in which their ancestors, out of a noble and generous disin- 
terestedness, sacrificed every thing for the support of the 
common liberty and the preservation of Greece, and com- 
pares them with those sad times, wherdn the ambition of 
bparta, and afterwards that of Athens, had successively 
plunged both states into the greatest misfortunes. He re- 
presents to them, that the real and lasting greatness of a state 
does not consbt in augmenting its dominions, or extending 
its conquests to the utmost, which cannot be eflFected without 
violence and injustice, but in the wise government of the peo- 
ple, in rendering them happy, in protecting their allies, in 
bemg beloved and esteemed by their neighbours and feared 
by their enemies. "A state," says he, ** cannot fail of be- 
•* coming the arbiter of all its neighbours, when it knows 
•* how to unite in all its measures two great qualities, justice 
*' and power, which mutually support each other, and ought 
" to be inseparable. For, as power, not regulated by the mo- 
** tives of reason and justice, has resource to the most vio- 
•' lent methods to crush.and subvert whatever opposes it ; so 
** justice, when unarmed and without power, is exposed 
" to injury, and is incapable of defending itself or protecting 
'• others." The conclusion drawn by Isocrates from this 
retsoning b, that Athens, if it would be happy and in tran* 
a De Paee,ieQ soeialh. 
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quiUity, ought to confine her dorainion within just bounds, not 
to affect the empire <rf the sea for the sz^e of lordmff it over 
all other states, but should conclude a peace, whereby every 
city and people should be left to the fall enjoyment rf their 
liberty, and declare herself the irreconcileablc enemy rftiwse 
who should presume to disturb that peace, or contravene 
such measures. 

• The peace was concluded accordingly under such concb- 
tions ; and it was stipulated, that Rhodes, ByzantiuiH, Chio, 
and Cos, should enjoy entire liberty. The w^r of the albes 
ended in this manner, after having continued three years. 

Sect. Ill, 

Bemoathenes exdtes the Athenians for war. Deaihof 
Mauaoiua. Grkf of Artemiaa his wi/t. 

This peace did not entirely rethove the apprehension of 
the Atheraans with regard to the king of Persia. The great 
preparations he was making gave them umbrage,- and they 
'were afraid so formidable an armament was intended agahnt 
Greece, and that Egypt was only a plauable pretext with 
Vhich the king covei-ed his real desigp. 

* Athens took the alarm upon this rumour. The orators 
increased the fears of the people by their discourses, and 
exhorted them to have an immediate recourse to thwr arms, 
to prevent the king of Persia by a previous declaraticMi df 
war, and to make a league with all the people of Greece 
against the common enemy. Demosthenes made lus first 
appearance in public at this time, and mounted the tribunal 
to give his opinion. He was 28 years of age. I shall iq>eak 
more extensively of him shortly. Upon the present occasion, 
more wise than those precipitate orators, and havings im- 
doubtedlv in view the procuring to the republic the aid of 
the Persians against Philip, he dared not indeed oppose in 
^ direct manner the proposals that had been made, lest he 
Should render himself suspected; but admitting as a princi- 
ple from the first, that it was necessary to conSder the king 
of Persia as the eternal enemy of Greece, he represented 
that it was not consistent with prudence, in an affair of such 
gr^t consequence, to precipitate any thing ; that it was ve- 
ly improper, by a resolution taken upon light and uncertsun 
yeporJ:s, and by a premature declaration of war, to furnish 
so powerfiil a prince whh a just reason to turn his arms 
against Greece ; that all which was necessary at present was 
to fit out a ficet of 300 sail, (and he entered into a copious de- 
isal of the means by which this was to be effected s) and to 
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hold the troops in readiness, to enable them to make an ef- 
fectual and vigorous defence, in case of being attacked ; that, 
hf so d(Mng, all the people of Greece, without fartljer invita- 
tion, would be sufficiently warned by the common danger to 
join them ; and that the report alone of such an armament 
would be enough to induce die king of Persia to change his 
measures, admittmg that he should have formed any designs 
against Greece. 

For the rest, he was not of opinion that it was necessary 
to levy any immediate tax upon Uie estates of private persons, 
in order to provide for the expense of this war, whitji would 
not amount to a great sum, nor suffice for the occa«on. ** It 
'* is better," said he, ** to refy upon the seal and generosity 
** of the citizens. Our city may be said to be almost as rich 
** as all the other dties of Greece together.'* (He had be- 
fore observed, that the estimate of the lands of Attica 
amounted to 6000 talents, about 850,000 pounds sterling.) 
* When we shall see the danger to be real and imminent, 
"every body wiH be. leady to contribute cheerfuDy to the 
" expenses of the war ; as none can be so \cad. of reason as 
** to prefer the hazard of loang, their whole estate, with thfeir 
*' liberty, to sacrificing a small part of it to their own and 
" their coimtry's preservation. 

*• And we ought not to fear, as some people would insi- 
** nuate, that the great riches of the king of Persia enaWe 
•* him to raise a great body of auxiliaries, and render his 
"army formidable against us. Our Greeks, when they are 
*' to march against Egypt, or Orontes and the other Barba- 
" nans, serve willingly under the Persians ; but not one of 
*• them, I dare affirm, not a single man of them, will ever re- 
" solve to bear arms against Greece." 

This discourse had its foil effect. The refined and deli- 
cate address of the wator, in advising the imposition of a 
tax to be deferred, and artfully giving reason to suppose, at 
the same time, that it would fall onlj; upon the rich, was Well 
calculated to render abortive an ai&ir, which had no other 
foundation than in the overheated imagination of some ora- 
tors, who were perhaps interested in the war they advised. 

« Two years after, an enterprise rf the Lacedemonians 
against Megalopolis, a city of Arcadia, gave Demosthenes 
another opportunity of signalizing his zeal and displaying 
his ^oquence. That city, which had been lately established 
by the Arcadians, who had settled a Numerous colony there 
from different cities, and which might serve as a fortress and 
bahmrk against Sparta, gave the Laceds^AomaBS gi'eat un- 
eaaness, and alarmed them extremely. They resolved 
therefore to attack and make themselves masters of it, T*^ 
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Megal^olitaiis, who, probably, bad renounced their aOiance 
with Tliebes, had recourse to Athens, and implored its pro- 
tection. The other people concerned sent also th^r deputies 
thither, and the affair was debated before the people. 

« Demosthenes first assigns as the basis of his discourse 
this prindple ; that it was of the utmost importance to pre- 
vent either Sparta or Thebes from growing too powerful, 
and from being in a condition to give law to the rest of 
Greece. Now it is evident, that, if we abandon M^alopo- 
lis to the Lacedaemonians, they will soon make themselves 
masters of Messene also, two strong neighbouring cities, 
which are a check upon Sparta, and keep it within due 
bounds. The alliance we shall make with the Arcadians, in 
declaring for Megalopolis, is therefore the most certain 
means to preserve so necessary a balance between ^;)arta 
and Thebes ; because, whatever happens, ndther the one 
nor the other will be able to hurt us, whilst the Arcadians 
are our allies, whose forces, in conjunction with ours, will 
always be superior to those of either of them. 

A wdghty objection to this advice of Demosthenes was 
the alliance actually subsisting between Athens and Sparta. 
For, in fine, said the orators who opposed Demosthenes, 
what idea will the world have of Athens, if we change in 
such a manner with the times, or is it consistent with justice 
to pay no re^rd to the feiith of treaties ? " We ought," 
replied Demosthenes, whose very words I shall rep^ in 
this place, ** we ^ ought indeed always to have justice in 
'* view, and to make it the rule of our conduct ; but, at the 
** same time, our conformity to it should be connected with 
*• the public good and the interest of the state. It has be«i 
" a perpetual maxim with us to assist the oppressed." He 
dtes the Lacedaemonians themselves, the Tha>ans, and £u- 
boeans, as examples. " We have never varied from this 
" principle. The reproach of changing therefore ought not 
'* to fall upon us, but upon those whose injustice and usurpa- 
*' tion oblige us to declare against them." 

I admire the language of politicians. . To hear them talk, 
it is always reason and the strictest justice that determine 
them ; but to see them act makes it evident that interest 
and ambition are the sole rule and guide of thdr conduct. 
This language is an effect and remnant of that regsotl for 
justice which nature has implanted in the minds of all men, 
and which they cannot entirely shake off. There are few 
who venture to declare against that internal prindple in their 
expressions, or to contradict it openly, but there are also 

a Demoit. Ont pto. Megatop. 
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few who obeerve it with fidelity and ccmstancy in their ac- 
tions. Greece never was known to have more treaties of 
alliance than at the time we are now speaking of, nor were 
they ever less regarded. This contempt of the religion <£ 
oaths in states is a proof of thdr decline, and often denotes 
and occasions their approaching nun. 

« The Athenians, moved by the eloquent discourse of De- 
mosthenes, sent 3000 foot and 300 horse to Hie aid oi the 
Megalc^itans, under the command of * Pammenes. Me- 
galopolis was reinstated in its former condkion, and its inha- 
bitants, who had retired into their own countries, were dUig- 
ed to return. 

Th6 peace, which had put an end to the war dF the allies, 
did not procure for all of them the tranquOlity they had rea- 
son to expect from it. The people of Rhodes and Cos, who 
had been declared free by that treaty, only changed their 
master. Mausolus, king of Caria, who had assisted them 
ki throwing off the Athenian yoke, imposed his own upon 
them. Having publicly declared himself for the rich and 
powerful, he enslaved the people, and made them suffer ex- 
ceedingly, c He died the second year after the treaty of 
peace, having reigned 24 years. ^ Artemisia, his wife,. suc- 
ceeded him ; and, as she was supported with all tlie influence 
of the king of Persia, she retained her power in the isles 
lately subjected. 

In ^)eaking here of Artemisia, it is proper to observe, 
that she must not be coi^bunded with anotner Artemisia, 
who lived above 130 years before, in the time of Xerxes, 
and who distinguished herself so much by her resolution and 
prudence in the naval battle of Salamis. Several celebrat- 
ed writei« have fallen into this error, through inadver- 
tency. 

« This princess immortalized herself by the honours which 
she paid to the memory of Mausolus, 'her husband. She 
caused a magnificent monument to be erected for him in 
Halicamassus, which was called the Mausoleum^ and for 
its beauty was esteemed one of the seven wonders* ot the 
world, and has caused the name of Mausoleum to be 
«ven to all great and magnificent structures of the same 

/She endeavoured also to eternize the name of Mausolus 
by other monuments, which she believed more durable than* 
those of brass or marble, but which are often no better proof 
against the injuries of time; I mean the productions of the 

a Diod. I. XV. p. 402. . 
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miod. She canaed exceUent panemics to be made in ho- 
nour of her husband, and propoecn a pme of great value 
for the person whose performance should bt the best. 
Amongst many others, the celebrated Isocrates, and Theo- 
pompus, his disciple, were competitors for it. 

Theopompus carried it from them all, and had the weak- 
ness ana vanity to boast in public of having gained the prize 
aeainst his master ; preferring, as is too common, the tjame 
' of fine parts to the glory of a good heart He had repre- 
sented Miiusohis in his history as a prince most sordidly ava- 
ricious, to whom all means of amassing treasure were good 
and eligible. He painted him, without doubt, in very Affer- 
ent colours in his panegyric, or else he would never have 
pleased the princess. 

• That illustrious widow prq>ared a^ different tomb for 
Mausolus than that I have been speaking o£ Having ga- 
thered his ashes, and caused the bones to be beaten in a 
mortar, she mingled some of the powder every day in her 
drink, till ^e had drunk it all off; denring by that means to 
make her own body the sepulchre of her husband. She sur- 
vived him only two years, and her grief did not end but with 
herlife. 

Instead ^of the tears, in which most writers plunge Ar- 
temisia during her widowhood, there are some who say 
she made very considerable conquests. * It appears,!^ one 
of Demostheiies's orations, that she was not considered at 
Athens as a forlorn relict, who neglected the affairs of her 
kingdom. But we have something more dedave upon this 
head, c Vitruvius tells us, that, after the death of Mauso- 
his, the Rhodians, indignant that a woman should reign in 
Caria, undertook to dethrone her. They left Rhodes kar that 
purpose with their fleet, and entered the great port of Ha- 
licamassus. The queen, being informed;ol thdr des«^» had 
given the inhabitants orders to appear upon the wa]&^ and. 
when the enemy should arrive, to express by shouts and 
clapping of hands their readiness to surrender the city to 
them. The Rhodians quitted their ships, and went in all 
haste to the place, leaving their fleet without any to guard 
it. In the meantime, Artemisia came out with her galleys 
from the little port through a small canal, which she. had 
caused to be cut on purpose, entered the great port, seized 
the enemy's fleet, which was incapable of making any re* 
sistance, and, having put her soldiers and mariners on boaitl 
of it, she set saiL The Rhodians, having no mean^of es-* 
caping, were all put to the sword. The queen in the-meui« 
time advanced towards Rhodes. When the inhabitaniai 

a Cic Tate. Quest. I. iii- n. 75. Val. max. I. !▼• c. tt. 
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sscw thdr vessels approach, adorned with wreaths of laurel^ 
th^ riused great shouts, and recdved, with extraordinaty 
marks c^ joy, thdr victorious and triumphant fleet. It was 
so in fact, but in another sense than th^ imagined. Arte- 
misia, having met with no re»stance, took possession of the- 
city, and put the principal inhabitants to death. She caus- 
ed a tropny of her victory to be erected in it, and set up 
two statues of brass; one of which represented, the dty of 
Rhodes, and the other Artemisia, brandmg it with a hot iron. 
Vitruviiis adds, that the Rhodians dared never demolish 
that trophy, their religion forbidding it ; but they surrounded 
it with a building which prevented.it entirely from being; 
seen. 

All this, as Bayle observes in his Dictionary, does not in- 
dicate a forlorn and inconsolable widow, that passed her 
-whole time in grief and lamentation; which makes it rea- 
sonable to suspect, that all the marvellous reports of the 
sorrow of Artemisia have no other foundation than being, 
advanced at a venture by some writer, and afterwards copi- 
ed by all the rest. 

I should be better pleased for the honour of Artemisia, if 
it had been said, as mere is nothing increcUble in it, that by^ 
a fortitude and greatness of mind, of which her sex afFord» 
inany examples, she knew how to unite the severe afflictioa 
«^ the widow with the active courage of the queen, and 
made the affairs of her government serve her instead of 
consolation. ^ JSTegotia ftro 4tial(itn8 acd/iiena. 

^ The Rhodians bdng treated by Artemisia in the manner 
we have related, and unable to support any longer so severe 
and shameful a servitude, had recourse to the Athenians, 
and implored their protection. Though they had rendered 
themselves entirely unworthy of it by thdr revolt, Demos- 
thenes took upon mm to speak to the people in their behalf. 
He began with setting forth their crime m its full light; he 
aggravated .their injustice and perfidy ; he seemed to enter 
into the peq>le's just sentiments of resentment and indigna^ 
tion, and it might have been thought he was going to declare 
in the strongest terms against the RhocUans: hut all this was 
only an artifice of the orator, to insinuate himself into his 
;auaitors' good opinion, and to excite in them quite contrary 
sentiments of mildness and compassion for a people, who 
acknowledged thdr fsiult, who confessed their unworthiness, 
smd who nevertheless were come to implore the republic's! 
protection. He sets before them the grand maxims which in 
all ages hsid constituted the glory of Athens ; of the forgiv- 
ing dt injuries, the pardoning of rebels, and the taking upon 
(hem the defence of the unfortunate. To the motives o£ 
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gkinr* he annesces tho$e of interest ; in showing the impart- 
taBce xA declaring for a city, that &voared t& democratic 
form of government, and of not abandoning an island so 
powerful as that of Rhodes : Uiis is the substance of Demos- 
thenes's discourse, entitled^ For the liberty qf the Rhodians* 
« The death of Artemisia, which happened the same year. 
It is veiy likely, re-estid)lished the Rhodians in their lil)erty. 
She was succeeded by her brother Idnaeus, who espoused 
his own sister Ada, as Mausohis had Artemisa. It was 
the custom in Caria hr the kings to marry their sisters in 
this manner, and f«r the widows to succeed their husbands 
in the throne in prefieresice to the brothers, and eyen the 
children, of the defunct. 

Sect. IV. 

Successful expediton qf Ochua agHinst Phffnkia and 
Vyfarua^ and ajterwarde agcmst Egyfit. 

' ^ Ochus medhated in earnest the reduction of Ejypt ta 
Its all^;iance, which had long pretended to maintain itself in 
independence. Wlulst he was making great preparations 
for Uiis important esroedition^ he received advice of the re- 
volt of Phoenida. <^That peq>le, <x>pressed by the Persian 
govemors, resolrved to throw off so heavy a ycke, and made 
a league with Nectanebis, king of Egypt, against whom 
Persia was marching it* armies. As there was no other- 
passage for that invasion but through Phcsnicia,.thi» revolt 
was very seasonable for Nectan^is, who therefore sent 
Mentor, the Rhodian, to support the rebels^.with 4000 Gre« 
cian troops. He intended oy that means to make Phoenicia 
liis barrier, and to stop the Persians there. The Phoenicians 
took the fiekl with that reii^rcement, beat the governors 
of Syria and Cilida, that had been sents^ainst them, and 
drove the Persiansr entirely out of Phoenicia. 

<<The Cyprians, who were not better treated than the 
Phoenidana, seeing the good success which had attended tUs 
revolt, followed their example, and joined in their league 
with Egypt. Ochus sent orders to Idriacus, kix]^ of Caria, 
to make war against them ; who soon after fitted out a fleets 
and sent 8000 Greeks along with it, under the command cf 
Phocian, the Athenian, and Evagoras, who is b^eved to- 
haye been the son of Nicodes. It is probable that he had 
been eimelled by his uncle Protagoras, and that he had 
embraced with pleasure this oppoitunity d re-asccmfing 
the throne* His knowledge of the country, and tiie party 
he still had there, mighty make the king ci Persia choose 
him very judidously to command in this e^peditioor They 
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made a descent in the island* where their army iocreased to 
doable its number W the reinfcxv^ements which came from 
Syria and Cilicia. The hopes of enriching themsdYjes by 
the spoils of this island, that was very rich, drew thither 
abundance of troops, and they formed the siege of Saiamis 
l^ sea 'and land. The island of Cyprus had at that time 
nme cities, so considerable as to have each <xf them a petty 
king. But all those kings were however subjects dL Persia^ 
They had upon this occasion united together to throw off 
that yoke, and to render themselves independent 

Ochus, having observed that the Egyptian wars had al- 
ways beoi unsuccessful from the ill conduct of the genarajr 
sent thither, resolved to take the command in person. But, 
before he set out, he signified his desire to the states of 
Greece, that they would put an end to their dvijnons^ and 
cease to make war upon one another. 

It is a just matter tA surprise that the court of Persia 
should insist so earnestly and so c^n, that the people of 
Greece should live in tranquillity with each other* and ob- 
serve inviolably the articles of the treaty of Antalddasr the 
principal end of which was the estabhshment of a lastiiM^ 
union amongst them. It had formerly empl<^ed a quite dii^ 
ferent policy. 

Ever since the miscarriage of the enterprise i^;akist Greece^ 
under Xerxes, judging gokl and silver a more proper means 
for subjecting it than that of the sword, the Persians did not 
attack it with open force, but by the method of secret in- 
trigues. They conveyed con»derable sums into it private- 
ly, to corrupt those who had most influence and authority in 
the great cities, and were perpetually watching occas^s to 
arm them against each other, and to deprive them of the Id-* 
> sure and means of invading themselves. They were par« 
ticularly carefol to declare sometimes for one, sometimes for 
another, in order to support a kind of balance amongst them, 
-which put it out of the power of any of those republics to 
aggrandize itself too much, and by that means to become for-' 
muls^le to Persia. 

That nation employed a quite different conduct at this 
time, in prohibiting all wars to the people of Greece, and 
commanding them to observe a universal peace, upon pain 
of incurring their displeasure and arms, agidnst such as should 
disobey. Persia, without doubt, did not take that resolutioB 
at a venture^ and had its reasons for behaving in such a man^ 
ncr towards GTeece. 

Its design might be to s(^n thdr spirit hy degrees, by fs^ 
arming their haunds ; to blunt the edge of that valour, which 
spurred them on perpetually by noble emidation ; to ex^ 
tmguish m them their passion for glory and victory \ to rea« 
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der languid, by long inaction and forced ease, the activity 
natural to them ; and, in fine, to bring them into the num- 
ber of those nations, whom a quiet and effeminate life ener- 
yates, and who lose in sloth and peace that martial ardour^ 
which combats and even dangers are apt to inspire. ^ 

The king of Persia who then rdgneil had a personal in- 
terest, as well as his predecessor, in imposing mese tenn$ 
upon the Greeks. Egypt had long thrqwn oirthe yoke, and 
given the empire just cause of inquietude. Ochus had re- 
solved to go in person to reduce tne rebels. He had the ex- 
pedition extremely at heart, and neglected nothing that could 
promote its success. The £amous retreat of the 10,000, 
without enumerating many other actions of a like nature, had 
left a great idea m Persia* of the Grecian valour. That 
prince relied more upon a small body of Greeks in his pay 
thafi upon the whole army of the Persians, numerous as it 
was ; and he well knew, thiat the intestine divisions of Greece 
would render the cities incapable of supplying the numbet 
of solars he had occasion for. 

In fine, as a good politidan, he could ndt enter upon ac- 
tion in ^ypt till he had pacified all behind him, Ionia espe« 
cially, and uie neighbouring provinces. Now, the most cer- 
^in means to holdthem in obedience was to deprive them dt 
all hope of aid from the Greeks, to whom they had always 
recourse in times of revolt, and without whom they were ia 
no condition to form any great enterprises o. 

When Ochus had taken all his measures, and made the 
i^ecessary preparations, he repaired to the frontiers of Phoe- 
nicia, where he found aji army of 300,000 foot and 30,000 
^orse, and put himself at the head of it. Mentor was at Si- 
don with the Grecian troops. The approach of so great an 
army staggered him, and he sent secretljf to Ochus to make 
iiim offers not only of surrendering Sidcm to him, but to 
serve Wm in Egvpt, where he was well acquainted with the 
country, and might be very useful to him, Ochus agreed en- 
tirely to the proposal, upon which he engaged Tennes, king 
of Sidon, in the same treason, and they surrendered the place 
in concert to Ochus. 

The Sidonians had set fire to their ships upon the approach 
9f the king's troops, in order to lay the people under the ne- 
cessity of making a good defence, by removmg all other hew 
ef security. When they -saw themselves betrayed, that the 
enemy were masters of the city, and that there vms no pofr^ 
sibility of escaping either by sea or land, in despair theyshul 
themselves up in their 'houses, and set them on ft^. r*orty 
thousand men, without reckoning women and cHldren, pe- 
rished in this manner. The state of Tennes, their king, was 
JUiad. 1, xvi. p. 4417443. 
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no better. Ochus, seeing himself master of Sidon, and hav- 
ing no farther occasion for him, caused him to be put to death % 
a just reward for his treason, and an evident proof that 
Ochus did not yield to him in perfidy. At the time this mis-*- 
fortune happened, Sidon was inunensely rich. The fire hav- 
ing melted the gold and alver, Ochus sold the cinders for a 
considerable sum of monejr. 

The dreadful ruin of this city spread so great terror over 
the rest of Phoenicia, that it submitted and obtained condi* 
ti(M)s reasonably enough from the ki^g. Ochus made no great . 
diflicnlty in complying with their demands, because he was 
unwilling to lose the time there, which he had so much occa- 
sion for m the execution of his projects against Egypt. 

Before he began his march to enter that country, he was 
joined by a body of 10,000 Greeks. From the beginning of 
this expedition he had demanded troops from Greece. The 
Athenians and Laced»inonians had excused themselves froni 
furnishing him any at that time ; as it was impossible for 
them to do it, however desirous they might be, as they said» 
to maintain a good correspondence with the king. The The- 
bans sent him 1000 men under the command of Lachares. 
the Argives 3000 under Niscostratus. The rest came from 
the cities of Asia. All these troops joined him immediately 
after the taking of Sidon, 

« The Jews must have had some share in this war of the 
Phoenicians against Peraa. For Sidon was no sooner taken; 
than Ochus entered Judea, and besieged the eity of Jericho, 
which he took. Besides which, it appears that he carried a 
great number of Jewish captives into Egypt, and sent many 
others hito Hyrcania, where he settled them along the coast 
of the Caspian sea. 

* Ochus also put an end to the war with Cyprus at the 
same time. That of Egypt so entirely engrossed his atten- 
tion, that, in order to have nothing to Avert him from it, he 
was satisfied to come to an accommodation with the nine 
kings of Cyprus, who submitted to him upon certain condi- 
tions, and were ail continued in their little states. Evagoras 
demanded to be remstated in the kingdom of Salamis. It was 
evidently proved that he had committed the most flagrant 
acts rf mjustice during his reign, and that he had not been 
unjustiiy dethroned. Protagoras was therefore confirmed in 
the kingdom of Salamis, and the king gave Evagoras a go- 
vernment in another quarter. He behaved no better in that, 
and was again expelled. He afterwards returned to Salamis^ 
and w^ seized and put to death. How surprisLog a difference 
between Nicocles and his son Evagoras ! 

/iSfflin'.c.xxxy. EuscU in Chron, &Ci *DkKLUxvi.p. 4$3n 
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• Aftdr the feduetion of die isle cf Cypros and the pn^ 
vi&ce €f Phcenkia, Ochus advanced at length towards 

Upon his arrival, he encamped before Pdushim, whence 
he detached three bodies of his troops, each of them com- 
manded by a Greek and a Persnan with equal authority. 
The first was under Lachares, the Theban, and Rosaces, 
governor of Lydia and Ionia. The second was given to Ni- 
costratus, the Argive, and Aristazanes, one of the great 
ofiicers of the crown. The third had Mentor, the Rhodian, 
and Bagoas, one of Ochys's eunuchs, at. the head of it. 
Each detachment had its peculiar orders. The king re- 
mained with the main body of the army in the camp, which 
he had made chdce d at first, to wait the event, and to be 
ready to support those troops in case <£ ill success, or to im- 
J>rove the sZ^antages they might gain* 

Nectanebis had long expected this invaaon, the prepara- 
tions for which had made so much ndse. He had 100,000 
men ph foot, 20,000 of whom were Greeks, 20,000 Lybians, 
and the rest Egyptian troops. Part of them he disposed in 
Ithe places upon the frontiers, and posted himsdf with the 
rest m the passes, to dispute the enemy's entrance into 

O'chus's first detachment was sent against Pelusium, where \ 
there was a garrison of 5000 Greeks. Lachares besieged | 
the place. That under Nicostratus, going on board of 80 i 
ships of the Persian fleet, entered one of the mduths of the ' 
Nile at the same time, and sailed into the heart of £^pt, i 
where they landed, and fortified themselves well in a camp, 
which was very advantageously situated. All the Eg3^ptian i 
troops in these parts were immediately drawn together, un- i 
der Clinias, a Greek of the isle of Cos, and prepar^id to i 
repel the enemy. A very warm actiai ensued, m which ' 
Clinias with 5000 of his troops were killed, and the rest en- 
tirely broken and dispersed. i 

This action decided the success of the war. Nectanebis, | 
apprehending that Nicostratus after this victory wonld em- 
bark again upon the NUe, and take Memphis, me capital of 
the kingdom, made aU the haste he could to defend it, and 
abandoned the passes, which it was of the last importance 
to secure, to prevent tfie entrance of the enemy. When the 
Greeks that defended Pelushim were apprised of tMs pre- 
cipitate retreat, they believed all was lost, and capitokted 
with Lachares, upon condition of being sent back mto Greece, 
with all that bdonged to them, and -without sufierng any 
injury in their persons or effects. 

Mentor, who commanded the third detachment, findii^ 

a Diod. p. 444— 4Jfp. ^ T , 
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the passes dear and unguarded, entered the country and 
made himself master of it without any opposition. For, 
after having caused a Report to be spread throughout his 
camp, that Ochus had given orders that all those who would 
submit should be treated with favour, and that such as made 
resistance should be destroyed, as the Sidonians had been, he 
let all his prisoners escape, that they might cari^ the news 
into the country round about. Those poor people reported 
in their towns and villages what they haa heai^ in the enemy's 
camp. The brutality of Ochus seemed to confirm it, and 
the terror was so great, that the garrisons, as well Greeks 
aarEgyptians, strove which should be the foremost m making 
their submission. 

A Nectanebis, haying lost all hope of being able to defend 
himself, escaped with his treasures and most valuable eflects 
into ^Ethiopia, whence he never returned. He was the 
last king of Egypt of the Egyrptian race, since whom it has 
always continued under a foreign yoke, according to the pre- 
diction of Ezekiel K 

Ochus, having entirely conquered Egypt in this mannefi 
dismantled the cities, pillaged Uie temples, and returned in 
triumph to Babylon, laden with spoils, and especially with 

SM and silver, of which he earned away immense sums, 
e left the government of it to Pherendates, a Persian of the 
first quality. 

c Here Manethon finishes his commentaries, or history erf 
f pt. He was a priest of Helsopolis, in that country, and 
I written the history of its different dynasties from the 
commencement of tBe nation to the times we now treat of. 
His work is often cited by Josephus, Eusebius, Plutarch, 
Porphry, and several others. This historian lived in the 
' reign of Ptdemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, to whom he 
dedicates his work, of which ^ Syncellus has preserved us ^ 
the abridgment. 

Nectanebis lost the crown by his too good opinion of him- 
self. He had been placed upon the throne by Agesilaus, and 
afterwards suf^orted in it by the valour and prudence of 
Diophantes, the Athenian, and Lamius, the Lacedemonian^ 
who, while they had the command of lus troops and the di- 
rection of the war, had rendered his armies victorious over 
the Persians in all. the enterprises they had formed against 
him. It is a pity we have no detailed account of thern^ 
and that Diodorus is silent upon this head. That prince, 
vain from so many successes, im^ined, in conse(}uence» 
that he was become sufficiently capable of conductmg hb 

a A. M. 3054. Ant. J. C 3S0. b Ezek. xxU. 14, ' 5 
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own afitursbv Umself, and dismissed those persons to whom 
he was indeDted lor all those advantages. He had time 
enough to repent his error, and to discover that the rank 
does not confer the qualifications of a king. 

• Ochus rewarded very liberal!}^ the service which Mentor, 
the Rhodian, had rendered hirti in the reduction of Phoeni- 
da and the conquest of Egypt. Before he left that kingdom, 
he dismissed the other Greeks laden with presents. As for 
Mentor, to whom the whole success of the exped^ion was 
principally owing, he not only made him a present of a hun- 
dred^ talents in money, beades many jewels of mat value, 
but gave him the government of all the coast of Asia, with 
the curection of the war againstsome provinces, which had 
revolted in the beginning of his reign, and declared him ge- 
neralissimo of all his armies on that side. 

Mentor made use of his interest to reconcile the king with 
his brother Memnon, and Artabasus, who had married their 
' sister. Both of them had been in arms against Ochus. We 
have already related the revolt of Artabasus, and the victo- 
ries he had obtained over the king's troops. He was, how- 
ever, overpowered at last, and roluced to take rduge with 
Philip, king of Macedon ; and Memnon, who had bcatie a 
part in his wars, had also a share in his banishment. After 
this i-econciliation, the^ rendered Ochus and his successors 
signal services; especially Memnon, who was one of the 
most valiant men oS his time, and of the p^reatest skUl in the 
art of war. Neither did Mentor want his great merits, nor 
decdve the king in the confidence he had reposed in hira. 
For, he had scarcely taken possession of his e;ovemment, 
when he re-established every where the king^s authority, 
and reduced those who had revolted in his neighbourhood 
to return to Uieir obedience; some he brought over by his 
address and stratagems, and others by force of arms. In a 
word, he knew so well how to improve his advantages, that 
fit length he subjected them all to the yoke, and reinstated 
the kmg's affairs in all those provinces. 

c In the first year of the 108th Olympiad died Plato, the 
famous Athenian philosopher. I shall defer speaking (tf him 
at present, that I may not interrupt the. chain of the hist(»y. 

Sect. V. 

Death of Ochus. Jrsea succeeds him, 

. ^ Ochus, after the conquest of Egypt, and the reductaon of 
the revolted provinces <rf liis empire, abandoned himself to 
pleasure and luxurious ease during the rest of his life, and left 
a A. M. 3655. J. C S49. b \ liundrL-d thoiiaaiMl crowns. 
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the care of affairs entirely to his ministers. The two prin- 
cipal of them were the eunuch Bagoas, eind Mentor, the 
Rhodian, who divided all power between them, so that the 
first had all the pi*ovmces of the upper, and the latter all 
those of the lower Asia under him, 

« After having reigned 23 years, Ochus died of poison 
^ven him by B%)as. That eunuch, who was by birth an 
Egyptian, had always retained a love for his country and a 
zesd for its religion. When his master conquered it, he flat- 
tered himself that it would be in his power to sc^en the 
destiny of the one and protect the other mxn inailt. But he 
could not restrain the brutality of his prince, who acted a 
thousand things, in regard to both, which the eunuch saw 
with extreme sorrow, and always violently resented in his 
heart. 

Ochus, Bot contented with having dismantled the cities 
and pillaged the houses and temples, as has been said, had 
besiaes taken away aU the archives of the kingdom, whicff 
were d«)osited and kept with religious care in the temples 
of the Egyptians, and, m * deriaon of their worship, he nad 
caused the god Apis to be killed, that is, the sacred bull 
•which they adored under that name. What gave occasion 
for this last action was s thdt Ochus, being as lazy and hea- 
vy as he was crud, the E^rptians, from the first of those 
qualities, had given him the insulting surname of the stupid 
animal, whom they found he resembled. Violently enraged 
at this afi^nt, Ocnus said that he would make them sena- 
ble ke was not an ass bat a lion, and that the ass, whom they 
despised so much, shordd eat their ox. Accordingly, he or- 
dered Apis to be dragged out of his temple, and sacrificed 
to an ass. After which he made his cook& dress and serve 
him up to the officers of his household. This piece of wit 
Incensed Bagoas. As for the archives, he redeemed them 
a&erwards, and sent them back to the places where it was 
the custom to keep them : but the affront which had been 
done to his religion was irreparable ; and that, it is believed, 
was the real occasion of his master's death. 
' ^ His revenge did not stop there : he caused another body 
to be interred instead of the king's ; and, to revenge his hav- 
ing made the officers of the household eat the god Apis, he 
made cats eat his dead body, which he gave them cut in 
small pieces ; and, for his bones, those he turned into handles 
for Isnives and swords, the natural symbols of his cruelty. 
It is very probable, that some new cause had awakened m 
the heart of this monster his ancient resentment, without 
-which it is not to be conceived that he could carry his bfO''- 
biity so fer towards his master and benefactor. 

flA.M.36flfl. Ant. J. C. 338. } gUan. I. iy. e. ai 
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Aiter the death of Ochus, Bagoas, in whose hands ail 
. power was at that traie, placed Arses upon the throne, the 
youngest of all the late king's sons, and put the rest to death 
in order to possess with better security and without a rival 
the authoritjr he had usurped. He gave Arses only the name 
of king, whilst he reserved to himself the whole jKJwer of 
, the sovereignty. But, percavmg that the young prince be- 
gan to discover his wickedness, and was taking measures to 
punish it, he prevented him by having him. assassinated, and 
destroyed his whole family with him. 

Bagoas, after having rendered the throne vacant bv the 
murder of Arses, placed Darius upon it, the third oi that 
name, who reigned in Persia. His true name was Codoma- 
nus : of him much will be said hereafter. 

We see here clearly the sad effect of the pernicious policy 
of the kings of Persia, who, to ease themselves of the wdg^t 
of public business, abandoned their whole authority to an 
eunuch. Bagoas might have more address and understand- 
ing than the rest, and thereby merit some distincticn. It is 
the dutv of a wise prince to distinguish merit ; but it is 
equally his duty to continue alwa);s the entire master, judge* 
and arbiter, of his affairs. A prince like Ochus, that had 
made the greatest crimes serve as steps for ascending the 
throne, and who had supported himself in it by the same 
measures, deserved to have such a minister as Bagoas, who 
vied with his master in perfidy and cruelty. Ochus experi- 
enced their first effects. Had he desired to have nothii^ id 
fear from him, he should not have been so imprudent as to 
render him formidable, by giving him ah unlimited power. 

Sect. VJ.^-jidridffement qf the. life of Demosthenes. 

As Demosthenes will peirform a cofispicuous part in the 
history of Philip and Alexander, which will be the subject 
of the ensuing volume, it is necessary to give tlie reader some 
previous idea of him, and to let him know by what means he 
cultivated, and to what a degree of |>erfection he carried, his 
talent of eloquence ; which made him more formidable to 
Philip and. Alexander, and enabled him to render greater 
, services to his country, than the highest military valour could 
have done. 

« That orator, bom * two years after Philip and 280 be- 
fore Cicero, was not the son of a dirty, smoky blacksniiih, 
as c Juvenal would seem tc^timate, but of a man mode- 

a A. M. 3623. Ant J. C. 3Sl. Plat in iJemost, p* 847->949. 
b The fourth ytar of the 09th Olympiad. 
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rately rich, who mide considerable profit by forges. Not 
that the birth of Demosthenes coulcf derogate in the least 
from bis reputation : his works are a hi^^r title o£ notnlity 
than the most splendid the. world afibroi. « Demosthenes 
tells us himself; that his father emploj^ed 30 slaveis at his 
forges, each of them valued at three mins, or 50 crowns ; 
two excepted, who were without doubt the most expert in 
the busmess, and directed the work, and those were each 
of them worth 100 crowns. It is wdl known that part of 
the wealth of the ancients conaated m slaves. Those forges, 
after all charges were paid, cleared annually 30 minae, mat 
is, 1500 crowns. To this first manu&ctory, appropriated 
to the forging of swords and such kind of arms, he added 
ancther, wherein b^ds and tables of fine wood and ivory 
were made, which brought him in yearly 12 nuns. In this 
only 20 slaves were employed, each of them valued at two 
inina:, or lOOlivres *. 

Demostlienes*s father died possessed of an estate of 14 ta- 
lents <^. His son at that tame was only seven years of age. 
He had the misfortune to &11 into the hands. of sordid and 
avaricious guardians, who had no views but of mciking the 
most out of his fortune. TBey carried that base spirit so 
&r as to refuse thdr pupil's masters the stipend due to them : 
so that he was not educated with the care which so excel- 
lent a genius as his required ; besides wliich, the weakness of 
his constitution and the delicacy of his health, in conjunction 
with the excessive fondness of a mother that doated upon 
him, prevented his masters from obliging him to apply much 
to his studies. 

The school of Isocrates '', in which so many great mea 
had been educated, was at that time the most &mous 
at Athens. But whether the avarice of Demosthenes's 
guardians prevented lum from improving under a master, 
whose price was very high <, or that the soft and placid elo- 
quence df Isocrates was not to his taste, at that time he stu- 
died under Issus, whose characteristic was strength and ve- 
hemaic^. He found means however to get the princqsles of 
rhetoric taught by the former ; but /Plato in reality contri- 
buted the most to form Demosthenes ; he read his works 
with great application, and even received lessons from lum ; 
and it is easy to distinguish in the writings of the disdple the 
noble and sublime air of the master. 

g But he soon quitted the schools of Is»us and Plato fcQ^ 
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another, under a ctifierent kind of direction ; I mean, to ire^ 

?uent the bar, of which this was the occasion. The orator 
'allistratus was appointed to plead in full assembly the cause . 
of the city Oropus, ^tuated between Boeotia and Attica. 
Chabrias, having disposed the Athenians to march to the 
aid of the Thebans, who were in great ^stress, they has- 
tened thither, and delivered them finom the' enemy. The 
Thebans, forgetting so great a service, took the town of Oro- 
pus, which was upon their frontier, from the Athenians. 
a Chabrias was suspected, and charg^ with treason ufiOQ 
this occasion. Callistratus was chosen to plead against niro« 
The reputation of the orator and the importance of the cause 
excited curiosity, and madq^ a great noise in the city. * De^ 
roosthenes, who was then 16 years ci age, earnestly entreat- 
ed his masters to cany him with them to the bar, that he 
might be present at so famous a trial. The orator was heard 
with great attention, and, having had extraordinary success^ 
was attended home by a crowd of illustrious citizens, wK» 
seemed to vie with each other in praishig and admiring him.. 
The young man was extremely affected with the h<XK>iirs 
whidi he saw paid to the orator^, and still more with the su* 
preme influence of eloquence over the minds of men, over 
which it exercises a kind of absolute power. He was him- 
self sensible of its effects ; and, not being able to resist its 
charms, he gave himself wholly up to it, from thence&>rth 
renounced aU other studies and pleasures, and, as longas 
Callistratus continued at Athens, he- never quitted him, but 
made all the . improvement he could fi^om his precepts. 

The first essay of his eloquence was aeainst nis guardians, 
whom he obliged to refund a part of his K>rtune. Encourag- 
ed by his success, he ventural to speak before the people, 
but with very ill fortune. He had a weak voice, an impedi- 
ment in his speech, and a very short breath ; notwithstand- 
ing which, his periods were so long, that h^ was often oblig- 
ed to stop in the midst of them to take breath. This occa-* 
sioned his being hissed by the whole audience : from whence 
he retired entirely discouraged, and determined to renounce 
for ever a function of which lie believed himself incapable. 
Oneof his auditors, who, through all these imperfectio&s, 
had observed an excellent fund of genius in him, and a Idnd 
of eloquence wliich came very near that of Pericles, gave 
him new spirit from the grat«ful idea of so glorious a re- 
semblance, and the good advice which he added to it. 

He ventured ther^ore to appear a second time beforethe 
people, and was no better received than bef(»^. As he iril^ 

4 Demost. is MiOi. p. 613. AA.M.3039. Ant. f C. 305. [' 
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drew^^anging down his head, and in the utmost confusion,Saty • 
ruSyOne ofthe most excellent actors of those times, who was his 
doriend, met him, and, having learnt from himself the cause di 
his b^ng so much dejected, he assured him that the evil was 
not without remedv, and that the case was not so desperate 
as he imagined. He deared him only to repeat some of So- 

Shocles's or Euripides's verses to him, which he accordingly 
id. Satyrus (spoke them after him, and gave them such 
graces by the tone, gesture, and spirit, with which he pro- 
nounced them, that Demosthenes tumself found them quite 
different from what they were in his own manner of speak- 
ing. He perceived plainly what he wanted^ and appUed him- 
sdUf to the acquiring of it. 

His efforts to correct his natural defect of utterance, and 
to perfect himself in pronunciation, of which his friend had 
made him understand the value, seem almost incredible, and 
prove, that an industrious perseverance can surmount all . 
things. A He stammered ta such a degree, that he could not 
pronounce some letters ; amongst others, that with which the 
name of the art ^ he studied begins ; and he was so short-- 
breathed, that he eould not utter 'a whole period without 
stopping. He at length overcame these obstacles by put- 
ting small pebbles into his mouth, and pronouncing several 
verses in that manner without interruption, and that walk- 
ing, and going up steep and difficult places ; so tliat at last, 
no letter made him hesitate, and his breath held out through 
the longest periods, c He went also to the sea-side, and, 
whilst the waves were in the most vi<dent agitation, he pro- 
nounced harangues, to accustom himself, by the confused 
noise of the waters, to the roar of the people, and the tu- 
multucHis cries of public assemblies. 

<< Demosthenes took no less care of his action than of htsi, 
^■oioe. He had a large looking-glass in bis house, which serv- 
ed to teach him gesture, and at which he used to declaim, be- 
fore he spoke in public. To correct a £Eiult, which he had 
contracted by an ill habit, of continually shrugging his shoul- 
ders, he practised standing upright in a kind of veiy narrow 
pidpit, or rostrum* over which hung a halb^rt, in such a 
manner,' that if in the heat of acdon that motion escaped him» 
the point cf the weapon might serve at the same time to ad- 
monish and correct him. 

His pains were well bestowed ; for it was by this meajisr 
that he carried the. art of declaiming to the highest deg;roe of 
perfection ti' which it is capable; whence it is plain he well 
Knew its value and importance. Wiien he was asked, three 
several times, wluch quality bethought most necessary fai an 
orator, he gave no other answer than Pronunciation ; insi- 

a Cic 1. i. de Omt. n. 800, S«|. b Rtetorio p oooIp 
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nuatiQgt by maUng tha.t reply « three times successively, tiiat 
qualification to be the only one of which the want could be 
least concealed, and whkh was the most capable of conceal* 
log other defe^ ; and that pronunciation alone could give 
considerable weight even to an indifferent orator, when, 
without it, the most excdlent could not hopf^ for the least 
success, tie must have had a very high opinion of it, since, 
in order to attain a perfection in it, and to recdve the instruc- 
tion of Neoptolemus, the most excellent comedian then in be- 
ing, he devoted so considerable a sum as 10,000 drachmas ^, 
though he was not very rich. 

His appOcation to study was no less surprinng. To be - 
the more removed from noise and less sulMect to distraction, 
he caused a small chaittber to be made for him under ground, 
in which he sometimes shut himself up for whole months, 
shaving on purpose half his head and face, that he mi^ht not 
be in a conmticn to go abroad. It was there, by the light of 
a small lamp, he composed the admirable orations, which 
were said, by those who envied him, to smell of the oil ; to 
imply that tney were too el^wrate. ** It is plain," replied 
he, '* yours did not cost you so much trouble." « He rose 
veiy early in the morning, and used to say, that he was sor- 
ry vrhea any workman was at his bu«ness before him. *> We 
may judge of his extraordinary efforts to acquire perfection 
of every kind frt)m the pams he took in copying Thucydi- 
des's history emht times with his own hand, m oider to ren- 
der the style of that great man £amiHar to him. 

Demosmenes, after having exercised his talent of elo- 
6uence in several private causes, made lus appearance in full 
hght, and mounted the tribunal, to treat there upon the pub- 
lic affairs ;'with what success we shall see hereafter. Cicero^ 
teOs us that success was so great, that all Grbece came in 
crowds to Athens to hear Demosdienes speak ; and he adds, 
that merit so great as his could not but have had that effect. 
I do not examiBe in this place into the character of his elo- 

3uence ;f I have enlareed sufficiently upon that elsewhere ; 
only consider its wonaerful effects. 
If we may believe Philip, and upon this pomt he is cer- 
tainly an evidence of unquestionable authority jt, the do- 

a Actio in dioeiido ma.'dominMiir- Biae liae fQamras ontor etae nomero uah 
lo potest : iBcdtoeris, h»e initnietiia, sumiiMw lyepe vapenre- Uuie printM dcb 
diMe Demoitheiies dititw, com rqfwetur quid in dierado etiet piimam ; liuie 
iKCundfts, hole tertiu. CicdeOnt. Liii. n.St3. 

* About (. MO. vfertini. 

c Coi non Mint unditat Demoithenit ▼igUisB ? ooi dolere le aiebat, ci qfmaSa 
tifnnwm antelimina ^Ictiu etiet indattn*. Tiue. Quaest 1. ir. n. 44. 

d Lnetan. wiwtn. tnAtet. p. ftW. 

e Ne iHud qoMem inttilinnt, non modo itn niemoriqe pioditnm ewe, ted ■• 
neeene Aiin^ enm DemoitheDea dictvrut eiset. nt eoDcarios, aodienill cuiiin, ex 
fola OnMin ficrent. In Brut n ISO. 

/ Ar ofstodying the Bellet Lettrec. Vol. II. 
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ouence of DemofitHenes akxie did him more hurt than all 
ms> armies, and fleets of the Athenians. i£s harangues, he 
said, were like machines pf war, and batteries raised at adis- 
lance against him ; by which he overthrew all his projects, and 
ruined hia enterprises, without its being poasiUe to prevent 
their e£fect. ** For I myseli," says PhiSp of him, ** had I 
** been present, and heard that vehement orator declaim^ 
** should have concluded the first, that it was indispensably 
** necessary to declare war against jne." No dty seemed 
impregnable to that i>rince, provided he could introduce a 
mule laden with gold into it : but he confessed, that, to his 
sorrow, Demosthenes was invincible in that rcq)ect, and 
that he always found him inaccesable to his presents. After 
the battle ot Chscronea, Philip, though victor^ was struck 
with extreme dread at the prospect of the great danger to 
ivhich that orator, by the powerful league he had been the 
sole causd of forming agamst him, had exposed both Mmself 
and his kingdom. 

« Antipater spoke of him in similar terms. '* I value not,*^ 
< ' said he, '* the Piraeus, the galleys and armies of the Athe- 
«< nians. For what have we to fear from a people conti- 
<* nuallv employed in games, feasts, and Bacchanals ? De« 
** mostbenes alone gives mejpain. Without him the Athe- 
«' nians are in no respect different from the meanest people 
** of GreecQ, He alone excites and axkimates them. It is 
** he that rouses them from their lethaxgv and stupefectioD* 
'* and puts their arms and oars into tneir hanas almost 
** against thdr wSX : incessantly representing to them the 
" &mous battles of Marathon and Salamis, he transfenaa 
«* them into new men by the. ardour of hi^ discourses, and 
** inspires them with Incredihle valour and fortitude. No-^ 
**- thmg escapes his penetrating eyes nor his consummate 
'* prudence. He foresees aU our designs, he countermines 
*' all our projects, and disconcerts us in every tlung.; and, 
<'^ did Athens enth«ly confide in him and whdly follow his 
** advice, we should be irremediably undone. iSothing can 
**' tempt him, hoc diminish his love for his country. All the 
**' gold of Philip finds no more access to him than that of 
*>'' Persia did formerly to Aristides." 

He was reduced by necessity to g^ve this g^rious testi- 
mony for himsdf, in making good his deface against i£s- 
chines, lus accuser and declared enemy. ** WWlst all the 
** orators have sufiered themselves to be corrupted by the 
** presents of Philip and Alexander, it is well known/' says 
he, " that ndther delicate conjunctures, ^or engaging ex- 
** pressions, nor magnificent promises, nor hope^ nor fear, 
*• ijor fiivour, nor any thing m the world, have ever been 

' l4icisn«iii£iicon.]>emosth'P.934-43i« , 
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** able to induce me to relax in any point which I thought 
** favourable either to the rights or interest of my country.** 
He adds, that, instead of acting like those mercenary per- 
sons, who, in all they proposed, declared for such as paid 
them best, like scales, that always incline to the side (ram 
whence they receive most, he, m all the counsels he had 
^ven had solely in view the interest and glory of his countrj% 
and that he had always continued inflexible and incorruptiue 
by the Macedonian gold. The sequel will show whetl^ ke 
supported that character to the end. 

auch was the orator who is about to ascend the tiibun^ 
or rather the statesman, who is going to enter up<Mi the ad- 
miiustration of the public affairs, and to be the princh^ and 
soul of aU the great enterprises of Athens agamst Phflq> cdT 
Macedon. 

Sect. VII. 

Digression of the manners of Jilting otifjlceta by the Aihc- 
mans. 

The subject of this digression ought properly to have had 
place in that part of the preceding vdume, where I have 
treated of the government and maritime afl^fs of the Atbe- 
nians. But at that time, I had not in my thoughts those ora- 
tions of Demosthenes which speak of them. It is a deviation 
from the chain of the history, which the reader may eaiSy 
pass over, if he thii^Ls fit 

The word Tritrarchs « agnifiesno more in itself than com^ 

manders of' galleys. But those citizens were also called TW- 

erarchs who were appointed to lit out the gaUeys in time df 

. war, and to furnish them with all things necessary, or at least 

with part of them. 

They were chosen out of the richest of the. people, and 
there was no fixed number of them. Sometimes two, some- 
times three, and sometimes even ten, Trierachs were ap- 
pdnted to equip one vessel. 

^ At lengp uie number of Trierarchs in general was fix- 
ed at 1200, m this manner. Athens was divided into 10 tr&es. 
A hundred and twenty of the richest citizens of each tribe 
were nominated to funush the expenses of these armaments j 
and thus, each tribe furnishing 120, the number of the Tri- 
erarchs amounted to 1200. 

Those 1200 moi were again divided into two parts, of^eo 
each ; and those 600 subdivided into two more, each of 3QD. 
The first 300 were chosen from amongsl^ch as were ridr- 
«st. Upon pressing occasions they advandW the necessaiy 

' Tpi^o.)xcf. ^ Ulptan, in Olxntli. ii- 1^35. 
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expenses, and were reimbursed by the other 300, who paid 
their proportion, as the state of their aifairs would admit. 

A taw was afterwards made, whereby those 1200 were 
divided into different companies, each consisting of Id men» 
who joined in the equipment of a galley. That law was very 
heavy upon the poorer citizens, and radically unjust, as it 
decreed that this number of 16 should be chosen by their 
age, and not their estates. It ordained that all dtizens, firom 
25 to 40, should be included in one of these companies, and 
ooQtribute l-16th ; so that by this law the poorer citizens 
were to contribute as much as the most opulent, and often 
found it impossible to supply an expense so much above their 
power. From whence it happened, that the fleet was either 
not armed in time, or very ill fitted out ; by which means 
Athens lost the most favourable opportunities for action. 

^ Demosthenes, always intent upon the public good, to re- 
medy these inconvemences, proposed the abrogation of this 
law by another. By the latter, the Trierarchs were to be 
chosen, not by the number of their years, but the value of 
their fortunes. Each citizen, whose estate amounted to 10 
talents *, was obliged to fit out one galley at his own expense, 
and if to 20 talents, two ; and so on in proportion. Such as 
were not worth 10 talents were to join with as many others 
as were necessary to complete that sum, and to fit out a 
galley. 

Nothmg could be wiser than this law of Demosthenes, 
which reformed all the abuses of the other. By these means 
the fleet ^^as fitted out in time, and provided with all things 
necessary ; the poor were considerably relieved, and none 
but the ridi displeased with it. For, instead of contributing 
oidy a sixteenth, as by the first law, they were sometimes 
obliged by the seomd to equip a galley by themselves, and 
sometimes two or more, according to the amount of their 
estates. 

The rich were in consequence very much offended at De- 
mosthenes upon his regulation ; and it was, without doubt, 
an instance of no small courage in him to disregard thdr com- 
plaints» and to hazard the m^ing himsdf as many enemies 
as there were powerful citizens in Athens. Let us hear him- 
sel£ '• c Seeing," says he, speaking to the Athenians, ** that 
*• your maritime affairs were in the greatest decline, the rich 
'* possessed of an immunity purchasol at a very low rate, the 
*' citizens of middle or small fortunes overwhelmed with 
" taxes, and the republic itself, in consequence of these incon- 
" veniences, never attempting any thing till too late to be of 
^' any avail, I had the courage to establish a law, wherd>y the 

a Demostb. io Onit. de Clainb. b Ten thooAod crown^. 

c Demost pro Ctesip. p. 429. 
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** rich are restrained to their duty, the poor relieved ffom 
*' oppreaskn, and, what was of the highest impoitaBCe, the 
^ republic enabled to make the necessary preparation for 
** war in due time." He adds, that there was notlm^ the 
rich would not have given lum to forbear the proposing of 
this law, or at least to have suspended its execution, but he 
^d not suffer himsdf to be sway^ either by thdr threats (x 
promises, and continued firm to the public good. . 

Not having been able to make him change his resolution, 
they cc»itriv^ a stratagem to render it ineflfectual. For it 
was without doubt at their instigation, that a certain person, 
flamed Psftroclus, cited Demosthenes before the judges^ and 
prosecuted him juridically as an infringer of the laws of his 
country. The accuser, having only the fifth part of the voices 
on his side, was according to custom fined 500 drachmas ^, 
and Demosthenes acqiutted of the charge. He himself in- 
forms us of these particulars. 

I much doubt, whether at Rome, especially m the latter 
times, the affair would have tcdcen t^ turn. For we see, 
that, whatever attempts were made by the tribunes of the 
people and to whatever extremi^ the quarrel arose, it ne* 
ver was possible to induce the rich, who were for more pow- 
erful and enterprising than those df Athens, to renconce the 
possession of the lands, wl^ch they had usurped in manifest 
contravention of the institutions of the state. The law of 
Demosthenes was approved and confirmed by the Senate and 
peoc^e. 

We find, from what has been said, that the Trierarcbs 
fitted out the galleys and their equipment at their own ex- 
pense. The state paid the mariners and sd^diers, generally 
at the rate ci three Oboik or five-pence, a day, as has been 
observed elsewhere. The officers had greater pay. 

The Trierarch commanded the ve»el, and gave all or- 
ders on board. When there were two of them to a sWpj 
each commanded six months. 

When they quitted their office, they were obl^^ tso gjve 
an account of tneir administration, and delivered a state (rf* 
the vessel's equipage to thnr successor, or the r^ultDc. 
The successor was obliged to go immediately and fill up the 
vacant place ; and, if he jSEtiled to be at his post by a time 
assignea him, he was fined for his neglect. 

As the charge of Trierarch was very expoisiv*, those 
who were nominated to it were admitted to point out some 
other person richer than themselves, and to demand that 
they should be put into their place ; provided they were 
read^ to change estates with such person, and to act in the 
function of Trierarch after such exchange. This law was 
instituted by Sdon, and was called the law of €vchan§t9. 

« Twelve pocnds fire shiU&Dgi. ^ t 
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Be»de8 the equipment of gallevs, which must have 
amounted to very ^;reat sums, tine nch had another charge 
to support in the time of war ; that was the extraordinary 
taxes and imposts laid on their estates ; upon which some- 
times the hundreth, sometimes a fiftieth, and even a twelfth, 
were levied, according to the different necessities of the state. 
« Nobody at Athens, upon any pretence whatsoever, could 
be exempted fiwm these two chai^S^ except the JVbvemviri, 
or nine Archons, who were not obliged to fit out galleys. 
So that we see clearly, that, without ships or money, the re- 
public was not in a condition either to support wars or defend 
itsel£ 

There were other immunities and exemptions, which were 
granted to such as had rendered great services to the repub- 
lic, and sometimes even to all their descendants ; such as 
maintaining the public places for the exerdses with all thin^ 
necessary for such as fre<)uented them ; instituting a public 
feast for one of the ten tnbes ; and defraying the expenses 
of j^mes and shows ; all which amounted to great sums. 

These immunities, as has already been said, were marks 
of honour and rewards for services rendered the state ; as 
well as statues wluch were erected to great men, the free- 
dom of the city, which was granted to strangers, and the 
privilege of bemg maintained m the Prytaneum at the pub- 
lic expense. The view of Athens in these honourable dis- 
tinctions, which were sometimes perpetuated through fiami- 
lies, was to express thdr high sense of gratitude, and to 
kindle at the same time m the hearts df their citizens a noble 
thirst of glory, and an ardent love for their country. . 

Besides the statues erected to Harmodius and Aristogitoo, 
the deliverers of Athens, their descendants were for ever 
exempted from all public employments, and enjoyed that 
' honourable privilege many ages aiter. 

* As Arisodes died wimout any estate, and left his son 
Lysimachus no other patrimony but his glory and poverty, 
the republic gave him 100 acres of wood, and as much ara- 
ble land, in Euboea, besides 100 minx ' at one payment, and 
tour drachmas, or 40 pence, a day. 

<' Athens, in the services which were done it, regarded 
more the good will than the action itself. A certain person 
of Cyrene, named Epicerdus, being at Syracuse when the 
Athenians were defeated, touched with compassion for the 
unfcntunate prisoners dispelled in Sicily, whom he saw ready 
to expire for want of food, distributed 100 minx amongst 
them, that is, about 240 pounds. Athens adopted him into 
the number of its citizens, and granted him all the immuni- 

a Demosth. adven. Lept, p. $48, b Demottb* in. Orat. ad Lep» p. M8. 
c Abonuo jfwaAM, itf Oemoidi in Qnt* mI Lctr« P* '^ 
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ties before mentjoned. Some time after, in the war aeaoBt 
the 30 tyrants, the same E^iicerdus gave the dty a ts&nt«. 
These were but small matters gd either oocaakn with re- 
gard to the grandeur and power of Athens, bat they were 
deefdy affected with the good will of a stranger, who^ with- 
out any view of interest, in a time of public calamity, ex- 
hausted himself in some measure for the relief of those, with 
whom he had no coonexioD, and from whom he had aothii^ 
to expect 

^ The same Athens granted the freedom d their city, and 
an exemption from customs, to Leucon, who reigned iu the 
Bosphorus, and to his children, because they imported from 
the lands of that prince a considerable quantity of corn, of 
wluch they were in extreme want, sub»sting almost entirdf 
upon what came from foreign parts. Leucon, in his turn, 
not to be outdone in generoat^, exempted the Athoitan mer- 
chants frtxn the duty of a thirtieth tnat was imposed upon 
all grain exported mm his dominions, and granted them th6 
privilege of supplying themselves with com in his country 
in preference to all other people. That exemptkm amounted 
to a considerable sum. For they brought inxaa thence akne 
2,000,000 of quarters of com, of which the thirtieth part 
amounted to almost 70,000. 

The children of Conon and Chabrias were also granted 
an immunity from public offices. The names alone of those 
illustrious generals sufficiently justify that liberality of the 
Athenian people. A person, however, (^ed Leptmes, out 
of a mistaken zeal for the pubUc good, pr<xx)sed the subro- 
gation by a new law of aU the grants of ^at kind, which 
had been made from time immemorial ; excq^t those which 
regarded tlie posterity of Harmodius and Anstof^ton ; and 
to enact, that for the niture the pieople ^uld not be per-* 
nutted to grant such privileges. 

Demosthenes strongly opposed this law, thoo^ with great 
delicacy towards the person who proposed it ; praisii^ his 
good intentions, and not q)eakjng of him but with esteem ; 
a much more efficacious manner of refilting than those vk> 
- lent invectives, and that eager and passionate styte, whack 
serve only to idien»te the people, ml to ren^r »t orator 
su^)ected, who discredits his caatse himseli^ and shows its 
weak side, by substituting^ railing in l^e place of reasons, 
which are alone capable of conviacingp. 

After having ^lown, that so odious a reform woidd parove 
-of little or no advantage to the republic, from the incoi&der- 
able numbo: of the exempted persons ; he goes on to ex- 
pose its kxxmvmenees, and sets them in a fell fig^. 

*• It is first," says he, *' doing injur}', to the memory of 
a 'A tfaoonad erowq^ b XXemostb. inr Ontt> ad Ley p. H5, f 4ik 
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** tiKMe grest men, whose merit the state intended to ac^ 
** knowledge and reward hf soch immunities ; it is in some 
** manner calling in question the services they have done 
** their oountry ; it is throwing a suspicion upon their great 
^ actions* injiuious to, if not destructive of, theh* glory. 
** And, were they now alive and present in this assembly, 
** whkh of us all would presume to ofier them such an af- 
** front ? Should ndt the req^t we owe their memories 
** make us consider them as always alire and present ? 

** But, if we are litde affected with what concerns them* 
** can webe insensible toour own interest ? Besides that can- 
'* ceUing so andent a law is to condemn the conduct of our 
** anceiSors, what shame shall we bring upon ourselves, and 
*• what an injury shall we do our reputation ? The glory of 
•' Athens, aiid of every well-govemed state, is to value it- 
*' self upm its gratitude ; to keep its word religiously, and 
** to be true to all its engagements. A private person that 
** fiails in these respects is hated and abhorred ; and who is 
** not afraid of being reproached with ingratitude? And shall 
** the commonweahh, in cancelling a law that- has received 
** the sanction of public authority, and been in a manner 
** consecrated by the usajge of many a^y be f;uilty of so 
** scan^lalous a prevarication ? We prohibit lying m the very 
** markets under heavy penalties, and require truth andfiuth 
*^ to be observed in them ; and shall we renounce them our^ 
** selves by the revocation of grants, passed in all their forms* 
*' and upon which every private man has a right to insist ? 

** To act in such a manner would be to extinguish in the 
*' hearts of our citizens sQl emulation for glory, all desire to 
*' distingiush themselves by great exploits, all zeal for the 
*• honour and welfere of their country ; which are the great 
^* sources and principles of almost all the actions of life. And 
'* it is to no purpose to object the example of Sparta and 
" Thebes, which grant no such exemptions : do we repent 
*' our not resembling them in many things ; and is there any 
** wisdom in pix^iosing their defects, and not their virtues* 
" for our imitation ?'* 

Demosthenes concludes with demanding the law of exemp* 
tions to be retained in all its extent, with this exception, that 
all persons should be deprived of the benefits of it but those 
who had a just title to them ; and that a strict inquiry should 
be made mr that purpose. 

It is plain that I have only made a very slight extract in 
this place of an exceedingly long discourse, and that I design- 
ed to express gdXv the spirit and sense without coniining my- 
self to the method and expressions of it. 

There was a meanness in Lieptines's desiring to obtain a 
trivial advantage for the republic* by retrenching the medc 
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rate expenses that were an honour to it, and in no degree 
burdensome, whilst there were other abuses of £ar greater 
importance to reform. 

Such marks <^ public gratitude perpetuated in a family, 
perpetuate also in a state an ardent zeal tor its happiness, and 
a warm desire to distinguish that pasaon by glorious actions. 
It is not widiout pain ifind, amongst ourselves, that part of 
the privileges granted to the family of the Maid of Orieans 
have been retrenched. ^ Charles VII. had ennoUed her, 
her father, three brothers, and all their descendants, even 
by the female line. In 1614, at the request of the attorney- 
general, the article of nobihty on the women's side was re* 
trenched. 

aBiezeni. 
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